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Aut. I. A History of E7ifLandt from the frst Invasion of the 
Jiomatis. By John Lingarb, D,D. Second Edition* 8vji^> 
London, 1823. 

" ' 

T\u LmoARD is already known to the world by several valuable 
publications. His Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
display much research and erudition. His Reply to the Bishop 
of Gloucc.ster (Dr Huntingford) is an able, temperate, and judi¬ 
cious vindication of the Catholic Church. His present work 
will not detract from the reputation be has acquired: and in« 
deed the success it has already obtained^ is a proof at once of |ta 
merits, and of the good taste and judgment of tlie public. It;, 
has deservedly placed him among the most eminent df 'dur 
English historians. 

To appreciate justly a wi5rk like this# would require a 
minute and careful examination of its contents than we have no#; 
leisure to bestow upon them. Dr Ltngard’s book is the lruit. 
of great industry, learning and acuteness, directed by no ordi¬ 
nary talents. It is written in a clear and agreeable manner* 
His periods are poised, and musical ih their cadence, with jo va¬ 
riety in their structure that pleases without palling pn the ger*' 
His style is nervous and concise# ^hd* never enfeebled by, 
less epithets, or encumbered with redundant:, unmeaning phraaea*' 
If it be' deficient in that happy negligence and apparent iisaie,oi’ 
expression,—if it want ‘ those careless, inimitabieDeadde!ti#tVhicb 
in Hume excited the despair and admiration of Gibbon,—there 
is no other modern history with which it may not chiE^#ge a 
comparison, The narrative of Dr Lingard has the perspicuity^ 
of .Robertson, with more freedom and fancy. His diction baa 
the ornament of Gibbon without his affectation and obeettri|y.; 
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It would be unjust, however, to Dr Lingard, to confirno onr 
praise of his work to its style and diction. 1 lo |?c>ssesscs what 
he claims, tiic rare merit of liavin^ collected his materials from 
orjginal hi»Lorians and records. lie has not copied at second* 
hand from other compilers; nor, like many of his brethren, re- 
tbiled to us the vapitl dregs of repeated transfusions from the 
primary sources of information. To borrow his own metaphor, 
he has not drawn from the troubled stream, but drank from the 
fountainhead, llis narrative has accordingly a freshness of 
character, a stamp of originality, not to be found in any general 
history of England in common use. 

Ills diligent perusal and study of our ancient historians, his 
critical examination of their works, his careful and judicious 
comparison of their statejp^uts where they dificr, have enabled 
Dr Lingard to explain many transactions that were before ob¬ 
scure, to show the connexion between events that appeared be¬ 
fore disjointed, and to make many silent corrections in our 
history, which are not the less valuable, because they arc not 
ostentatiously obtrmJl^d on our notice, and may therefore pass 
unobserved by the more careless of his readers. To one de¬ 
sirous of making a study, and not a mere amusement of the 
history of his country, we know no general history of England 
that we should sooner recommend than the work before us. In 
the multitude of authorities to which it appeals, and in the ex¬ 
actness of its refeienccs, it will bear a comparison with the pro¬ 
ductions of Robertson or of Gibbon. It is needless to remaik, 
that without these aids lo the reader, without these salutary re- 
.straints on the author, a work professing to be historical, though 
it may divert the idle and gratify the prejudieetl, is not more 
deserving of civdit than thc^romaiicfi of Waveiley or Ivanhoe. 

To the merits of diligence, learning, and critical acuteness. 
Dr I.ingard adds a talent for narration w’hich we rarely fiiul in 
authors distinguished for antiquarian research, llis selection 
of materials from the voluminous works he has consulted, has 
been made with judgmciitnind arranged with skill, llis narra¬ 
tive is clcar^ full, and unembarrassed. If there be any fault iii 
the composition of his work, it is that the story flows in too 
eipiable a stream. There are no pauses to arrest the atten¬ 
tion, or provoke the reflections of his readers. We aie carried 
on smoothly and insensibly, without stopping to consider what 
k interesting or curious in our way, and reach the cud of our 
journey witli a faint luid vague recollection of the objects w'c 
nave passed, llevolutious the most important glide before us, 
without any anticipation of their approach, notice of their ar¬ 
rival, or retrospective view of tlieir effects. 
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Lingard*s Mistoiy of England. 

But it must not be inferred from these remarksj that Dr Lm- 
gard has confined himself to a nipre recital of events, without 
comment or observation, or that he is ah indifferent spectator 
of the progress of society and manners. Availing himself of the 
information accumulated in the two last centuries, and profiting 
by the labours and researches of his predecessors, he has on the 
contrary intprwoven in his narrative many valuble episodes, on 
the character, customs, and institutions of our forefathers, and 
on the important alterations successively effected in their laws 
and constitution, in their judicatories, ecclesiastical and civil, 
and in their administration military and financial. On all these 
subjects wc find much minute and curious information in his 
hi^tory; but wc shall look in it in vain for those general and com¬ 
prehensive views, that sagacity and judgment, those masterly 
Icbsons of political wisdom, that profound ‘knowledge of human 
nature, that calm philosophy, and dispassionate balancing of' 
opinions, which delight and instruct us in the pages of Hume. 

It w!ls a practice of that great historian, on grave and im¬ 
portant f|iicstions, whore the justice or expediency of the course 
to be taken vvas doubtful or disputed, to bring forward the ar¬ 
guments that might be used on both sides; and to give a more 
historic form to these discussions, it was not uncommon for 
him to state them as having been actually proposed and urged 
at the time, by the contending parties. I)r Lingard appears to 
disapprove of this practice, land ciills it fiction. We are sure 
that no fraud was intended by it on the part of Mr Hume, and 
doubt whether he has ever had readers simple enough to believe, 
tliat the controversial discussions inserted in his history took 
})lucc in the form and manner there related. Like the speeches 
in Livy, wc have always regarded them as political disquisi¬ 
tions, a{)plicable to all times and places; and believing it to 
be the object of history to store the mind with knowledge, and 
imt merely to load the memory with events, we have studied 
them, we confess, with attention, and, wc ffatter ourselves, with' 
profit. Mr Hume, to be sure, did not extract them from the 
monkish chronicles, where Dr Lingard has probably sought 
for them in vain, but drew them from the recesses of his own 
mind: And, so just and true are his reffections, and yet so na¬ 
tural and obvious do they appear, when presented to us in his 
admirable sketches, that though ho authority may be found for 
them in .coiiteinjiorary annals, we cannot help believing, that 
tiiey contain the sentiments and views, not only of the states¬ 
men and parties to whom he ascribes them, but pf politicians 
and nations, at all times and on all occasions when similar ques- 
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lions have arisen, since men were first united in society, and 
governed by their reason and reflection. 

In patlictic and dramatic narration, Dr Lingard must not be 
compared to Mr Hume; and in moral feeling he is not less in¬ 
ferior. To be oppressed with calamity, was at all times suffi¬ 
cient to excite the sympathy of Mr Ilumc. ‘ To rouse his in¬ 
dignation, it was enough to place before his eyes a scene of 
cruelty, hypocrisy, or injustice. Dr Lingnrd has little talent 
for pathetic description. His humanity is a^)i to slumber where 
none but laymen suffer; and his indignation against oppression 
is seldom warm, unless when churchmen are wronged. 

Both historians have their defects. Mr Hume has been ac¬ 
cused of a childish ])artiality for Kings. Dr Liiigard worsiiips 
a more jealous idol—the Church. 

Paradoxical as the assertion may seem, it has alw'ays ap}>cared 
to us that Mr Hiunc was in reality an admirer of popular govern- 
n»ent in preference to monarchy. But, though in his spe 9 iilative 
tenets a republican, it cannot he denied that tlie general tenor of 
his History of England is unfavourable to tlic popular party in 
our Constitution. From temper, disposition and character, he 
was averse to violence and turbulence; and therefore, in civil 
contests, he was always inclined to side with the party that 
seemed to him to be acting on llie defensive. But such, to ap- 
peanance, is in general the relative situation of a government 
when contending with its'subjects. The encroachments of power 
are commonly slow and ■imperceptible; its invasions of popular 
rights are made witlrout tumult or confusion, disguised by pre¬ 
tences of public good, and ofeen eflective for the time in repressing 
disorder and maintaining tranquility. Hie efforts of the people, 
on the other hand, are sudden and violent, provoked by resent¬ 
ment and oppression, and leading directly to civil war. Mr i J unic 
had, besides, adopted from Brady strained and exaggerated no¬ 
tions of the ancient prerogatives of the Crown ; and, seduced 
by the specious theory of that learned and acute, but disinge¬ 
nuous irupiirer, he was led, on many occasions, to mistake the 
efforts of the people to recover their rights, for invasions of the 
legitimate authority of the Crown- He did not perceive that 
the contested prerogatives were usurpations; and forgot that, 
though sometimes ncquiesccd in from convenience, and at other 
times submitted to from necessity, they had been always disput¬ 
ed, and had been frc(}ucnlly resisted with success. 

. But, though too much disposed, in his History of England, 
to take part iVltli the Crown against the people, no liistoriaii 
had a stronger sense than Mr Hume of die benefits of'civti li¬ 
berty; no one has pleaded with niorc success, or defended with 
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more steadiness, the cause of humanity and toleration ; and, on 
great occasions, no one has expressed a deeper interest in the 
struggles for liberty and limited government. It is impossible 
to read tl)e beautiful and animating passage, where he ilcscribcs 
the opening of the Great Parliament, and pourtrays, with siiclr 
force and truth, the great men there assemDled, destined to re¬ 
vive the ancient spirit of their country, without participating in 
his admiration of their genius, and his applause of their de¬ 
signs. It is true, that dislike of the fanaticism, which at once 
inspired and clouded their virtues, and commiseration lor the 
victims, justly, though irregularly sacrificed to their resentment, 
made him afterwards judge harshly, if not unfairly, of their cha¬ 
racters, and withdraw from their exertions the sympathy he la-, 
vishes on their opponents! But, even in his aberrations from 
the cause of liberty, we never .find him an apostate from its 
principles. He never deigns to varnish or embellish, with his 
eloquence, the speculative dogmas of slavery. He uniformly 
treats with scorn ahd indignation the palliations for cruelty and 
injustice, whether urged by laymen or churchmen, by kings or 
demagogues. 

We are far ffom intending, by these remarks on Mr Hume’s 
general character as an historian, to vindicate or palliate his 
history of the Stuarts. We are thoroughly sensible of its de¬ 
ficiencies in what constitute the chief merit of an historian, fide¬ 
lity and regard to truth. Various reasons maybe given, though 
no satisfactory excuse can be offered, for his partialilj^ to an un¬ 
happy race, whose faults and errors were* redeemed by fewer 
great or good qualities than have fallen to tlie lot of any family 
that has ever worn the Crown of England. , He had received 
from education a strong tincture of Jacobitism, which was then 
fashionable in Scotland among all who felt,' or affected, a re¬ 
gard for the honour and ancient independence of their coun¬ 
try; and, though his manly understanding rejected with disdain 
the principles of the Jacobites, his early bios in their favour led 
him, in his pity for tWh misfortunes of the Stuarts, to extenuate 
their guilt. ; He had encountered opposition too, and narrowly 
escaped prosecution from the soul' and intolerant bigotry of the 
Calvinistic Clergy, / that indisposed him .to a party of which 
they had been the champions and supporters. When he began 
to write, there was an appearance of gallantry in maintaining a 
cause, which had been abandoned lor half a century by the 
worshippers of Fortune; for the same turn of character that 
makes men Tories at present, made them at that time Whigs. 

JBut, setting adde his errors from prejudice and education. 
Ins great 4pfect as a friend of liberty and popular government 
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teems to have been a morbid horror of vrhatever tended to dis¬ 
turb for a time the p^ce and order of society. Disf^usled with 
tbe cruelty and ferocily of civil contests, provoked by the hypo¬ 
crisy of some, indignant at the amoition of others, alarmed at 
'the fury and madness of all, his reflections tend to damp our 
ardour for exertion, and, without inculcating the principles, lead 
to the practice of passive obedience. The pupils formed in his 
school are apt, in their dread of temporary confusion, to over¬ 
look or undervalue the permanent evils of slavery; and, in 
their desire to secure the repose of one generation, to sacrifice 
the happiness of many. They are no foiends to despotic rule, 
and value, as they ought, the blessings of liberty; but they arc 
"belter qualified to enjoy its benefits,with temper and mcHlcra- 
tion, when conferred by others, than to earn or maintain k by 
their own exertions. 

Dr Lingard also, we are sorry to say, has no generous sym¬ 
pathy in the cause of freedom. He appears to take little in¬ 
terest in the struggles for liberty that form the brightest part of 
our annals. He relates, with lifeless coldness, the establish¬ 
ment of Magna Charta, seems unconscious of the importance 
of the contests between Henry III. and his people, and com¬ 
memorates the termination of the struggle in the time of Ed¬ 
ward I. with freezing indifference. In short, it is only when 
the honour or the interests of the Church are affected, that 
his passions are warmed; and even churchmen appear to suf¬ 
fer in his estimation, when they contribute to tho civil libcr- 
* ties, or devote thcfliselves to the temporal interests of mankind. 
One cold sentence of approbation suffices for Winchclsea and 
Longton: Pages are devoted to the vindication of Dunstan and 
of Becket. 

Dr Lingard, we nbed scarcely say, is a Redded partisan 
of the Church of Rome. That he should be devoted to her 
doctrines, was to be expected from the faith he holds, and 
Che profession ho has embraced. Bu|^ be is not only a be¬ 
liever in the creed, and advocate for tbe discipline of bis 
church; he is tlie defender of all her saints and confes¬ 
sors, the cplouist of all who have laboured or suffered in 
her cause, the decrier of all who have resisted her usurpations. 
From the days of Austin to the dawn of the Reformation, his 
thermometer for per;iionaI mCiit is of spiritual manufacture. In 
his own church, he prefi rs the regular to the secular clergy, 
and seems to regard the mortastic profession as the perfection of 
Christian virtue. On some occasions he has objected to the 
claims of temperal, authority, and to otheC^ usurpations 65 the 
Ffopbs f but nc is ever folinful to the church. In no ins^nce 
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thnt we recollect Iws he renounced any one of her knmunilies, 
or abandoned any one of her pretensions. In his account of 
the celebrated controversy with Becket^ he has amused his 
readers with an historical disquisition on the antiquity of the 
exemption claimed by the clctgy from secular jurisdiction, ex* 
pressed his doubts of the extent to which that privilege gave 
impunity to crimes, dropped some hints of the superiority of the 
;ecclesiastical over the lay tribunals, but iieVer unequivocally ex- 
prassed his disapprobation of the claim itself. 

Dr Lingard pronounces his anathema against the philosophy 
of history, whicli he is pleased to term the philosophy of ro* 
itiancc. He compares the philosophic historian to the novelist, 
* whose privilege,* he tells us, it is ‘to be always acquainted with 
‘ the secret motives of those whose conduct and character he deli- 
‘ neates. * {Preface). More is not wanted to show, that he entire¬ 
ly misconceives the natuie and purpose of what has been called 
the philosophy of history. The philosophic historian trout)|cs 
himself little with the cWracters of individuals, or with the nio* 
lives that influence their actions* His object is to trace the ge¬ 
neral causes in the state and condition of society that determine 
events, independent, and often in spite of the individuals who 
appear to conduct them. He neglects the fly, to study the wheel 
on which it revolves. The fault to which he is roost prone, is 
sndiifcrence about individuals. He neither interests himself nor 
his readers in their fate or fortunes. Instead of a dramatic 
elory, his work becomes a dry dissertation. Content with en- 
. larging our views, and euliglncning our understanding, he a- 
spires not to warm our passi^s, or excite our feeling The 
mistake of Dr Lingard, if it is not a sacrifice to the vulgar Oant 
of the day, must have arisen from his aversion to Hume, wliq^ 
is justly placed by common consent at the head of our philoso¬ 
phic historians. But Dr Lingard should .understand, that. Mr 
liumc is not more distinguished for his philosophy, than for his 
sagacity and judgment, nis feeling and pathos. In diligence 
and critical research he must yield the palm to Dr Lingard; 
4mt in no other point of view are they to be put for one moment 
in comparison* 

Dr Lingard next proceeds gravely to teil .ud, ‘ that the writer 
‘ of history can know no j^ore than his autliorities have dis- 
closed, or the facts, themselves necessarily suggest. * If, by ner 
€c&mrily in this passage, Dr Lingard means that Which follows 
by inevitable consequence, he has himself departed from bis own 
rule. He has pronounced John guilty of the murder of Arthur, 
though there i|S no positive evidence of the fact, and though 
^Arthur have died a i>atji)Lral deadly or perished vioh^ce^ 
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without the mtervention of his uncle. But if he means, by ik- 
cessarihff that which follows naturally and probably from the 
facts handed down to ns» what historian has ever laid claim to 
more ? What historian has been content with less ? Not cer¬ 
tainly Dr Lingard. Notwithstanding his petulant rebt^kc of 
those he terms philosophic historians, we find him colouring 
facts, assigning motives, and dealing in characters, epithets and 
innuendoes, with as lAuch freedom as any one of them. He is con¬ 
tinually at variance with philosophic historians and Protestant 
divines; but it does not follow, on that account, that he never 
f indulges his imagination, ’ nor gives way to * prejudice. * We 
think he sometimes * imposes on his readers; * and wc trust, 
that when he does so, he also imposes on ‘ himself. * We fear 
that philosophic historians are not the only persons who ^ have 
'perverted the truth of history. * We have found omissions, we 
had almost said suppressions, in Dr Lingard’s works, that de¬ 
stiny, or at least weaken, * our reliance on. the fidelity of his 
statements. * We have observed with sorrow, that in his eager¬ 
ness to establish a ‘ favourite theory, he overlooks every troublc- 
f some dr adverse authority, distorts facts in order to form a 
foundation for bis system, and borrows from his own fancy 
* whatever is wanting for its support and embellishment.’ 

In justification of these strictures, we shall select a few ex¬ 
amples, taken chiefly from the early part (rf our history, where 
Dr Lingard’s zeal for the church has, in our opinion, betrayed 
him into errors. We-shall quote indiflerently from his present 
book, and from his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
Both works are executed in the^iame spirit, and do equal credit 
to his industry and talents. W^ are aware that, to some of our 
readers, the discussions on which wl; are about to enter, may 
appear of too little moment to occupy their time. But wc beg 
of them to consider, that it is not the character of a Saxon 
King, dr the truth^of a Saxon story, that we are going to try, 
but tlie degree of confidence that may be safely placed in Dr 
jLingard’s. History of England. 

We shall leave untouched as sacred ground the points in dis¬ 
pute between Protestant and Catbolic. if Dr Lingard has done 
injustice to Lollard,,Lutheran, or Calvinist, it is the business of 
' our divines to correct his error and expose his misrepresenta¬ 
tions. The subject is too extensive for the limits of a review. 
We can assure our clergy, that the combat to. which he provokes 
them, will require their most strenuous exertions. The fabric 
he has raised against the Reformation is reared by no vulgar 
hand. We hope and trust, that, like the image which appaligl 
Nebucha4acj|;?sur' in his sleep, it reste a basis, where, if pait 
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be of iron, part also is of clay ; and, if any stimulus, besides the 
duty of vindicating the founders of their church, were wanting, 
we might venture to assure them, that in an age where religious 
controversy is so liberally rewarded as the present, the stone 
whioh smites this colo^us.aiid breaks it to pieces, cannot fail to 
become a great mountain,' and overshadow all its fellows. 

We shell take our first example from the history of Edwy 
and Eigiva. To many the guilt or innocence of these pcrstui- 
ages may appear a question as unimportant as it is obscure. Ihit 
we arc invited to it by Dr Lingard, who has honoured us with 
a note in reply to our former observations on this story. We 
request the indulgence of our readers, and promise them to 
compress our remarks in as short a space as possible. 

Edwy was unfortunate from bis quarrel with Dunstan, and 
the consequent enmity of a powerful party in the church. Some 
historians have spoken favourably of his character. The greater 
part describe him as a vicious prince, who merited his late by 
his misconduct. But his enemies, while they agree in repre¬ 
senting him as a monster of wickedness and impurity, contradict 
one another flatly when they descend to the particulars of his 
life. All agree, that his connexion with a lady, whom some call 
Etlielgiva, others Alfgiva, Elfgiva, Algiva or Eigiva, had a 
principal share in the calamities of his reign. But of the na¬ 
ture of that connexion, different and inconsistent accounts ap¬ 
pear at a very early period to have prevailed. Some describe 
her as his wife by an uncanonical marriage; others consider her 
his mistress; and some pretend she was the wife of another 
man. Florence of Worcester, who wrote in the J2lh century, 
inserts two of these stories in his chronicle, without intimating 
which was most wdVthy credit; and from bis silence it may 
be inferred, that in nis opinion the truth even at that time was 
no longer attainable. Modern historians have had greater con- 
. fidcnce in their own penetration. Protestant writers have very 
generally taken part '^^'ith Edwy and Eigiva. Catholics havq 
universally declared for Dunstan. Hume, indifferent to the 
religious passions of both, was led by his humanity to espouse 
the cause of the unfortunate. Dr Lingard has of couri^c sided 
with his own church. »We flatter ourselves we can be impartial 
between the contending sects, but have not the presumption to 
expect that we can reconcile contradictory statements, which, 

. seven hundred years ago, were left in hopeless uncertainty by 
historians. 

According to‘the story told by Dr Ljngard, Edwy, a Saxon 
4 )rincc, who ascended the throne in the 16th or 18ih year of hisf 
age, had been seduced before his coronation into an illicit 
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jicxion with a lady of rank, but of profligate charactori*'called 
Ktlicigtva. The inducement of Kthelgiva to this amour, is said 
to have been the hope of securing the King in marriage, for 
herself or for her daughter; ana in the prosecution of that 
scheme, we are assured, that she had not scrupled to sacrifice 
the honour of both to his cmln'aces. In the midst of this intrigue 
Edwy was crowned, being still unmarried. On the evening of 
his coronation, while sitting at a banquet with his prelates and 
nobles, unsated by possession, and irritated by the violence 
and impetuosity of his passions, be started up from table, and, 
leaving the room abruptly, retired into a private chamber to 
enjoy the company of his mistresses. After somoi little delay, 
Ounstan followed him, burst into his apartment, and found him 
between the ladies in a situation too indecent to be described. 
Indignant at this spectacle, Dunstan reviled the women for their 
impudence, and, laying hold of the reluctant monarch, dragged 
him back to the convivial party he had EtheJgiva re¬ 

senting this interference, became the enemy and persecutor of 
Dunstan, and, instigating the King to his ruin, finally drove 
him into exile. Shortly after, acconling to Dr Lingard, Edwy 
married; and on ids marriage, Ethelgiva was removed from 
court, and committed to the care of her legal guardians. There, 
how’ever, she was not siiflered long to remain. Instigated by 
liis awn passions, or moved by her solicitations, the King car¬ 
ried her off by force fi'om her place of retreat, and, establishing 
her in one of his royal vills, Jiye<l with her in open concubinage. 
Scandalized at this outrage on.decorum. Archbishop Oda, pro¬ 
filing by the absence of her royal lover, broke into the place of 
her residence with a band of armed followers, and, seizing on 
her person, branded her in the face, ^nd banished her to Ire¬ 
land. The guilty but unforlunate woman, after the recovery of 
her beauty, attempting to return to her paramour, fell into the 
hands of her enemies, by whom she was hamstrung, and left te 
perish in lingering torture. , * 

The first observation wc have to make on this historical de¬ 
tail, is to express our admtnrtion at the dexterity of Dr Lingard, 
in contriving to keep out of sight every fact ,and circunistnnce 
inconsistent with the story he has adopted. No one, from the 
perusal of his history, would suspect that there were three dif¬ 
ferent editions of this stdry,- and that the one he Ijas preferred is 
not supported by earlier or. better evidence than those he has" 
suppressed. No onCsWill dispute fiis right, to time that version 
of me stoiy* which seeiped to him the most credible. But ean- 
dour ai|d fair-dealing required of bim, ildt td omit the ol>jectiona^ 
to it^ npl td coiicepl ih^ difficulties with ^whicli it ^tteiided» 
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and not to suppr^ the facts at variance with it, or calcuUuecl 
to throw discredit on its truth. 

But, though Dr Lingard has shown great skill in his selec¬ 
tion nnd arrangement of materials for the construction of his 
story, he has fallen into one contradiction that tnust strike the 
jnbst inadvertent of his readers. After taking the greatest pains 
to prove, that Edwy was unmarried at the time of his corona¬ 
tion, and that he remained unmarried till the banishment of 
Dunstan,* he quotes, with apparent acquiescence, the account of 
Senatus-, who ‘ gives us to understand, that when Dunstan in- 

* curred the hatred of Edwy and his mistress, the king was al- 

* ready married to another woman.’ f But when, and on what 
occasion was it, that Dunstan incurred the hatred of Edwy and 
his mistress? Was it not ‘for his conduct on the day of the co¬ 
ronation ?’:{• If Edwy was married when Dunstan incurred i»is 
hatred, and If it was the conduct of Dunstan on tlie day of the 
coronation that inflamed the king and his mistress against him, 
Edwy must have*been married at the time of his coronation. 
What becomes then of the arguments to prove, that he was un¬ 
married at that period, or of the story, thatEtheigiva was induced 
to sacrifice her own honour, and that of her daughter, to his 
desires, in the hope of entangling him in marriage with one or 
other of them ? 

In admitting the marriage of Edwy, Dr Lingard is careful 
not to mention the name of his wife, or to inform his readers of 
her relationship to his supposed mistress Eilielgiva, Why this 
caution and reserve? Was he afraid of placing in too clear a 
light the nature of the charge he had to maintain against the 
unfortunate P^iiica? Was he apprehensive, that it might shock 
the credulity of the pubRc to be told, that Edwy, after his mar¬ 
riage, lived in incestuous intercourse with his mothcr-iii-law; 
and that this-secret, unknown and unnoticed by his contehnpo- 
raries, and not even insinuated by the most virulent of his ene¬ 
mies, after remaining undetected and unsuspected for nine hun¬ 
dred years, had been at len^h revealed to a Catholic clergyman 
of the nineteenth century? When he adopted from the biographer 
of St Oswald the story, that the woman banished by Oda was 
the concubine, and not the wife of Edwy, ‘ quam sub uxore 
propria adamavit, * did it not occitr to him, that if this woman 
had been not only the King’s concubine, but the mother t)f his 
wife* sucl^ ail aggravation of his guilt would not have been omit¬ 
ted by an author nowise prejudiced in his favour ? Asser and 


• ^gr8ad,i;SIl.jtl6. 518.^ ‘ " t Ibid.t.514. 
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Bede have not suffered the incestuous marriages of Eadbald and 
Etlielbald to escape the notice of posterity, ihougli tl>ese princes 
expressed contrition for their offences, and submitted to the 
Church. Can^ it be supposed, that greater forbearance was 
shown to the refractory Edwy, the enemy and victim of the 
Clergy? Is it possible that, while the minor charges against 
him were recorded with so njuch acrimony, the most heinous of 
his offences was consigned to oblivion ? Is not the silence of his 
bitterest enemies a-sufficient refutation of the calumny now at¬ 
tempted to be cast on his memory ? « 

In his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon church, Dr Lingard 
was less on his guard about names. He had not then discovered 
the passaj?e in the life of St Oswald, which has induced him to 
alter his former account of these transactions. He there inge¬ 
nuously relates the evidence he had found for the marriage of 
Kdwy with Elgiva, and expresses his belief, that f after the ba- 
‘ nishment of Ethelgiva, Edwy either took Elgiva'to his bed as 
‘ his mistress, or married her within the prohibited degrees.* * 
Why is this evidence suppressed,—why is the name of Elgiva 
totally omitted in the- history of England ? Why docs he insi¬ 
nuate in his notef that she is a creature of our invention, whom 
we have married to the King ? He knows, that the divorce of 
Edwy from iElfgyfc or Elgiva is related in the Saxon Chroni¬ 
cle.:!: He is aware of the existence of a charter where iElfgiva 
is called the King’s wife, and JElhelgiva her mother; and, when 
he wrote his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, he had n(> 
doubt of the acciirady of the names. § Mr Turner, it is true, 
had expressed some faint suspicion that this charter might be a 
forgery of the monks. || Has Dr Lingard examined into the 
grounds of that suspicion ? If he bdd, we are convinced he 
would have been satisfied, that the suspicion was unfounded; 
and whatever it might have cost him, we are persuaded he must 
liave admitted Elgiva to have been the wife of Edwy, and Ethcl- 
giva to have been her mother. 

Mr Turner appears to have been content with a.sbort abstract 
of this charter, which he met with ih Claudius, c. ix.; and not 
to have looked into Clttudius, b. vi. ^ where he would have 


* Anglo-Saxon Church, 525—527. 
f England, 1. 514. 

% Tiberius, B. iv. in Cotton, now incorporated in the printed text 
by Mr Ingram. 

$ Anglo-Saxon Church, 52.5. 

^ip^istoiy of the Anglo-Saxons, ii.4p3, 3d. edit, 
f Cotton. 
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found it at full length. The transcript in Clnndius, b. vi* is 
written in the Saxon language, and partly in the Saxon charac- 
ter. The deed or charter itself is the notification of an exchange 
of laAds between Byrhtelm, Bishop of Wells, apd St Etlielwold, 
Abllbt of Abingdon, afterwards Bishop ‘of Winchester, aiul, in 
tlie succeeding reign, the active and furious persecutor of the 
secular clergy. This exchange is stated to have been made 
with leave of King Eadwig, and is attested by iElfgifti, the King’s 
wife—.iEthelgifu, the King’s wife^s mother—iElfsige, Bishop (of 
Winchester)—Osuif, Bishop (of Wilton)—Cienwald, Bishop 
(of Worcester)—and by three laymen of rank. 

From this document it appears, that JlClfgifu, Elgiva, or Al- 
giva, was the King’s wife, ami that ^jthclgifu, or Ethclgiva, 
was her mother; * and that, on her daughter’s marriage with 
the King, Ethelgiva was not disgracef*i\ty liaiiished from the 
royal presence, but remained at court, ana, ttiwler the designa¬ 
tion of the King’s wife’s mother, attested an agreement between 
St Ethelwold and the Bishop of Wells^ to which three odicr 
bishops (one of them ‘ vir Tnonastiem professionis,*) were sub¬ 
scribing witnesses. Can it be believed, that from servility, 
lucre, of gain or hope of worldly preferment, so many holy iheii 
would have frequenfed and given their countenance to a court, 
where the King was openly living in incestuous intercourse 
with his wife’s mtrther ? If such was the tact, Dr 'Lingard 
must detract considerably, in his next edition, from the eulogies 
he has bestowed on the piety and saint-Jike virtues of his An¬ 
glo-Saxon prelates. 

We shall not offend onr readers by any c<mimcnts on the 
disgusting scenes detai^l to us, with scrupulous minuteness, 
by the author's whom Dr Lingard is pleased to transcribe‘and 
credit. They are fit only for the annals of a brothel, and 
could never have been believ'ed or recorded by any one but a 


* Dr Lingard has thought proper, in a parenthesis, to tell us that 
Algiva and Ethclgiva are the same name in the Saxon language. 
Dr Lingard knows as well as we do, that neither Algiva nor Ethel¬ 
giva are Saxon words. . That a Norman scribe might contract tlic 
Saxon Avthclgijfe into Algiva, is not impossible; but wc have <mct 
with no example of it. Where, the word occurs in Latin chronicles, 
it is written iEthclgiva, Ethelgcova, or Ethelgifu. We coukl pro¬ 
duce more than twenty instances where the Saxon dilfgijfe.is written 
by the Normans Elgiva, or Algiva. It is writtea Algiva by West- 
^minster; and Wallingford distinguishes between Aiithelgiva and 
giva. 
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Sa^Qii ilionky vrhese mind had been polluted by tlie study of 
his penitentiary. 

That a lady connected/with Edwy was separated from him 
by Archbishop Oda/ jgnominiously treated, and banished to 
Ireland, and sa1?^a^ely murdered on her return, is related with 
trimnjih by the biographers of that prelate; and that Elgiva, 
the wife of Edwy, was separated from him by the same prelate, 
on pretence of consanguinity, is attested by tlie 8axon Chro¬ 
nicle. .Whether these personages-were one and the same, or 
two diflbreiit women, we shall not pretend to determine. The 
one is described as the concubine, the other as the wife of the 
King; but, as the wife w'as unlawfully wedded, in violation of 
die Canons of the Church, it is npt impossible that party male¬ 
volence may on that account have unjustly stigmatized her as a 
conenbine: And there is certainly no mention, in aiiy ancient 
author, of Oda haviitg twice interfered with the domestic con¬ 
nexions of his sovereign. That Dr Lingard's tale is errone- 
6us| requires, we should hope, no further demonstration than 
the proof furnished by,Claudius, b. vi., that Elgiva was the 
King’s wife, and Ethelgiva her mother. If these iiicts be ad¬ 
mitted, to borrow his own phraseology, ‘ the laboured narrative 
and passionate declamation ’ of Dr Lingard ‘ may be given to 
the winds.’ 

But wc have not yet done with the reign of Edwy. Dr Lin¬ 
gard reproaches liim with being a plunderer of the Church,, 
ami states, ‘ that the two abbeys of Glastonbury and Abing- 
‘ don, the fruits of the zeal of Dimstan, were dissolved by litu 
‘ resentment, and the monks, carefully trained in the duties of 
‘ their profession, cast on the world without friends or sup- 
‘ port. ’ * This accusation is repeated by Mr Butler, in a re¬ 
cent publication. That Mr Butler, wIjo takes his information 
at second hand from Dr Lingard, should be misled by his 
guide, does not surprise us ;■ but it is truly astonishing, that an 
author of such research iis Dr Lingard, should have hazarded 
this assertion without some inquiry into its truth. The slight¬ 
est examination must have satisfied him that it was unfounded-. 

So far is it front being true that th’eutonastery of Abingdon was 
dissolved by Edwy, the fact Is that he was a munificent benefac¬ 
tor to tluit establishment, and is celebrated in its records as the 
friend uiid patron of St Ethelvvold, its abbot. That pious person-, 
age not only retained his office under Edwy, but so-successfully 
cultivated the good graces of his sovereign, that whatever he 
sol^ited'for his monastery, whetiier in confirmation of its })r1vt- 


• England, i. 311, 326. Anglo-Saxon Church, 402. 
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lejrcs, or increase of,its possessions, was cheerfully granted to 
him. The donations to Abingdon, in the time of Edwy, were ^ 
splendid and numerous. His own immediate grants to our 
Lady of Abingdon, to St Beimet, patron of monfc, and to the 
Abb(^ Ethelwold, amounted to 50 aides, and those made by his ’ 
servants, with his consent and approbation, exceeded 340.*= 
In the very last year of liis reign, he conferred on Abingdon a 
charier, in the amplest form confirming all its former privileges 
and possessions, and giving permission to the inonks, on the ‘ 
death of their present Abbot, Ethelwold, to elect his successor 
‘ secundum regulafia beati Benedict! inslitnta.’ So little truth 
is there in the asiSertion, diat Edwy dissolved tjie Abbey of 
Abingdon, and expelled its monks. 

That Diinstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, was driven from that 
monastery, chiefly perhaps tlirough the influeiidj of Edwy, 
but partly by the cabals and intrigues of his own monks, is 
most certain. But Glastonbury was not dissolved by the loss 
of its abbot. Elswi was appointed his successor; aud, insteiid 
of being the spoiler, Edwy is recorded among the benefactors 
of that establishment. In the Monasticon will be found the 
gi’aiits which he made to Glastonbury aii^ its abbot, ainoiiut- 
ing, with those made by his servants, with his liceiise and con¬ 
sent, to near 60 hides of land, f 

'J'o other churches and religious establishments, Edwy was 
not le.ss bountiful 'than to Glastonbury and Abingdon. Of 
many of his grants the records must have perishetl. 'But, 
among those which remain, we find donations to the amount of 
165 hides to the nunnery at Wilton, of 90 hides to the convent 
at Bhaf’tsbury, of 70 hides to St Peter’s at Bath, of 74 hides to 
Ciiichester Cathedral, and of 20 hide^ to th6 see of York, be¬ 
sides grants of a smaller extenf; to Worcester and Evesham. I 
Even Malrasbury, while deploring the profanation of the mo¬ 
nastery from which he derives his appellation, converted, as he 
pretends, by Edwy, into a stye for canons, owns the liberality 
of that priilce to ik Aldholm,' its patron saint, in a gift of an 
esUite, very commodious for his servants, both from its size and 
from its vicinity to the convent. The praise of the estate was 
not uiiineritetl. It consisted of 50 hides, and lay wilhia a mile 
of the abbey, (j 

, —« — > ■.■.I-., . . .. . . „ II .. II. 

* Claudius, b. vi, f, 43-^62. Claudius, c. ix, f.’109-114. 

t Mofiasticon. i. 10, ii. 837, fi4l. Gale, i. 327. 

% Wanley, 149, 242, 277, 288, 307. ^ Monasticon, iii. 120, 129. 
J^eming, 333., 

]i Saville, 30. Gale, i. 337^ Monastiepn, i. 52. 
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Dr Lingard is of course aft advocate for the celibacy of the 
cler^; and in his zeal’ for -that point of discipline, so highly 
considered in the Uorrhsli Chnrc'h^ he condescends to be face¬ 
tious at the expense of Protestant divines, and treate with scorn 
the insinuation thit a life of continence is above the power of 
man. * That there are individuals to whom a life of continence 
is no privation, will not be denied; and if the clergy could be 
exclusively' selected from persons so gifted by nature, no harm 
coul^d arise frotn the celibacy required of them by the ordinan¬ 
ces of the church. But, is this the*ca$e in countries where the 
Homan Catholic religion prevails? Is there any criterion by 
which it can be ascertained, how fhr the youthful candidate for 
clerical ordination will be able, at a maturcr age, to keep his 
vows of chastity inviolate ? Are there no disorders in the Ca¬ 
tholic Church from the want of such infallible criterion ? Are 
there no struggles between passion and duty, that terminate in 
madness or in death ? In so numerous a body as the 'clergy, 
are there no transgressions ? Have not Spanish priests enjoyed 
their harraganaSy and French curh lived with their nieces, or 
gmivernantcs, as if they bad been m pio matrhnonio viventes ? 
In the middle ages.were not such connexions common, and 
nearly universal among the inferior clergy ? Were they not 
connived at, though not permitted, by the Church? When 
prevented, by clerical persons living together in communities,, 
have not disorders of a worse description been introduced ? 
Lei Dr Lingard read the Penitentiary of Archbishop Egbert, 
and then boast, if he can, of the purity of bis Anglo-Saxon 
Cfiurch'.* It is not to be credited, that an Archbishop of York 
would have raked together, for the edification of liis clergy, such 
a mass of evidence, if the practices hd prohibits had not existed. 
Where there is much smoke, there must be some fire. On a 
subject like this, wc cannot descend to particulars. Suffice it to 
sa}’, that thei'e is no species of turpitude^ known to the most 
licentious of the Roman poets, or practised by the most shame¬ 
less of their emperors, that is not gravely enumerated in this 
Penitentiary, and a suitable penance enjoined for it, correspond¬ 
ing to the enormity of the offence, and to the rank and quality 
of the offender. JSo many years penance was required from a , 
bishop for crimes not fit to be named ; so much less frorti a priest 
or deacon’; and so much less still from a bccdlingf ot juvenile 
competitor for the sanctuary. Dr Lingard cannot have been 
ignorant of the passages to which we allude. He hasffrt^uent- , 
Ky referred to the Penitentiary of Egbert, and quobd it us oft 

Anglo-Saxon Cliurch, 77. 
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Bs it served his purpose. He is aware that it was composed be¬ 
fore the Danish invasion, to which ho attributes the subsequent 
ininioraiity of the Saxon clergy and people. If decency in¬ 
duced him to silence, why impose upon his rea^^rs by praising 
a church wherd such disorders prevailed ? Why reserve his 
entire ^rath for the married priests? Why throw a veil ove|| 
excesses, which appear to have diminished among the clergy in 
'proportion as their marriages, though uncanonical, came to be 
ncariy universal ? When such crimes are charged on the laity, 
he has.not shown the like reserve, unless when kings are the 
culprits. He has not scrupled to divulge, in a Latin note, the 
disorder^ imputed td the courtiers of Rufus and Henry 1. He 
has spared, indeed, the memory of Edward 11.; and to aggra¬ 
vate the guilt of Isabella, he has not hesitated to say, that * she 

< could not palliate her adulterous connexion with Mortimer, 

* by retorting on her husband the charge of conjugal infideli- 

< ty, * being perfectly aware, that if she had retorted on her 
husband, it must have been to charge him with worse than con¬ 
jugal infidelity. 

Among the clergy excluded from the marriage state, during 
the two first centuries of the Saxon Church, Dr Lingard enu¬ 
merates subdcacons. * The mistake, if it be one, is trivial; 
but, as far as we can collect from the Penitentiary of Egbert, 
the prohibition of marriage in the Saxon Church waijS confined, 
in the 8th century, to priests and deacons. 

Proportionate to Dr Lingard's love of celibacy and love of 
monks, is his enmity to the secular or married clergy. We 
shall not attempt to vindicate that class of persons. However 
reprehensible the canons that condemned them to a single life, 
they had no doubt contracted the obligation, and were bound t6 
abide by it. We cannot help suspecting, that a law of the Kor- 
thumbrian priests, which Dr Lingard has attempted (we think 
unsuccessfully) to explain, f refers to a practice not uncommon 
among these married clergymen, and, in our opinion, still more 
reprehensible than their violation of the canons. Their mar¬ 
riages being uncanonical, and therefore illegal;, it appears that 
they frequently took advantage of the jllegality of the connexion, 
to dismiss their wives, when tired of them, and to nrnrry others 
in their place ! and this scandal the flame individuals sometimes 
repeated more than once. | To put a stop to this infamous 


* England, i. 327. , 

' f Anglo'Saxon Chui^ph, 74. , 

% Mahillon. Acta Benedict. mbC. v. p. 614* Wilkins’ Leg. Saxon. 
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aliURc, we believe the law we have alluded to was made, which 
^ent^Ainces a. curse against thp priest that puts away his cweii, 
and takes another, * But, whatever may have been the profli- 
ga^ of the mwried clergy, it is not to the wedit of Dr Lingnrd, 
that, in the warmth of his indignation against them, he has 

« ted, in testimony of their vices, a speech or declamation uf 
dgar, which some few pages before he had himself pronounced 
to be a forgery, f * 

After .n feurngd, and, to ns at least, an original disquisition, 
on double monasteries, a singular institution, .whej;e a convent 
of monks or .canons was annexed to a nunnery, and subjected 
to the sphituul government of its abbess, Dr Lingard tells us, 
that ‘ during the two first *centuries after the conversion of our 
*. ancestors, the principal monasteries were c.stablished on this 
* plan; nor arp we certain 'that there exi.sted any others of a 
^ different description. They wtre,JieUl in the highest estinia- 
* tibn ; the most dtstfUguished of the Saxon temale saints, and 
‘ many o|' the most eminent prelates, were educated in them ; 
‘ and so edifying was the deportment of the greatest part of 
‘ these communities, that the breatli of slander never resumed 
‘ to" tarnish their character. The mona.stery of Coldinglmni 
‘ alone forms aji exception.* | The hardihood of this assertion 
excites, we must confess, our admiration. Dr Linganl is not 
unacquainted with an untient tract attributed to Bede, from 
which it pl^iiuly appears, that practices the most uepugnant to 
monastic purity w'ere not unknown among the female inmates 
pf the Saxon, cloister. § He i.s aw'are that nunneries were con¬ 
verted into brothels by some of the Anglo-Saxon princes, and 
Utat infanticide was no unfrequent consequence of this prosliiu- 
U^n. St Boniface reproaches Kihelbald of Mercia witli Ins li¬ 
bertinism ; and adds, ‘ Quod hoc seelus maxime cum sanctimo- 
‘ 7iialihus ei sacrath Deo vzrgmibus per monastcria commi.ssnm 
‘ sit. ’ ^ The whole nation of the Angles, he subjoins, imitate 
^heir sovereign in his wickedness, and this general tlepravity 
leads to the frequent commission of child-nmriler; * quia dum 


• * Wilkins* Leg. Saxon. 100. { 1S5. Cwc«, a queen, a wife, a 
quean. Soniner. Divlion. 

f Anglo Saxon Church, 417, compared with Note 27. in 410. 
Tlie reference fn 417? i^ to Wilkins’ Concil. r. 246 ; that in 410 is to 
Twysden, 360. Hut the document'referred to is in both cases the 
aame, though quoted iii one place as a piece uf authentic history, 
and pronounced in the other, to be ‘ -a declamation composed by 
*.aome monk in imitation of the ancient historians..’ 

% Anglo-Saxon Church, 120>122. § Dc remedio peccatorwm. 
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‘ illnp meretrices sive sopculares, sive momsfn iah'n^ xnali' con- 
‘ ceptas seboles in peccatis genuerint, eaa «i»rpe maxima eX 
pd.itejM|||y.uiit. * * Other 8axoii kings were not more exenx* 

<iame unimpeach¬ 
able Osred nf Northumberland, and Ceolred 

ssed their lives ‘ in stiipratione et adulterio »0i|p 
monasteria nonnarum snernta^i viririnp<i stupran- 
tes.’f We shall not prosecute the subject farther. Enough 
has been said to show, that the virgins of Coldingham were not 
the only exception from the general purity of manners and 
strictness of conduct attributed by Dr jLingard to our Anglo- 
Saxon nuns. 

In his eagerness to make out an identity of dkeipline between 
th^ Anglo •Saxon and Romish Church in points from which 
Protestants have swerved, Dr Lingard has (juoted a Saxon law, 
with the omission of a claiisi', on \khich vie should be glad to 
derive from him some information. * The engagement of a 
‘ nun, * he tells us, ‘ was deemed irrevocable by the laws both 
‘ of church and state. If she presumed to marry, the law de* 

* prived her of her dower after tlie death of her reputed hus- 
‘ band, pronounced her children illegitimate, a*id rendered 

* them incapable of inheriting the property of their father. * :j; 
The law to which he reftTs is one of Alfred. The clause he 
omits is the following, * If any one takes to wife a nun out of 
‘ a mynster, withotti leave of the Ktn^ or BUhop^ he shall, * &c. § 
Could a nun, after profession, quit her nwnster and marry, vsUh 
leave of the King and Bishop? And if so, how could Jier en¬ 
gagement be deemed irrevoi'able ? 

Dr Lingard has indeed a wonderful talent for quoting as 
much of a passage as suits pur|)Obe, and omitting whatever 
makes against him. In vindicating Dunstan from the charge 
of peculation, he informs us, that Wallingford * only tells us 
‘ that Edwy had all along entertained suspicions of Dunstan, 

‘ because he had been intrusted with tlie custody of the royal 

* treasures. But what was the real nature of these suspicions, 

‘ lie has not informed us. ’ j| In proof of this statement, he 
quotes from Wallingford the ibl]{pwing words—‘ yu^pectus Crut 
‘ Eadwino-Dunstanus, omni tempore, eo gnuti tempore Eudredi 

* tliesauros putrum suorum custodisset; ’—-but be forgets to add 
what the historian has suliyoined—‘ st/5 cujus ^n^piciohis ohteMu* 
—the i>roperty of Dunstap was sequestered. THc suspicions of 
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Edwy may liave been unfounded ; but it is not dlfHcult to guess 
(xf what nature they were. 

That Uie introduction of Christianitjr among 
barbarians softened the ferocity of their passi^^j||H||l'the 

r mess of their manners, introduced amoU||^^n|||H|w 
the arts, add ultimately improved their motjnfflnllbU^N^ 
tual Condition, every one will readily admit. But tibidVbhanges 
were gradually and slowly ejected. No miraculous ameliora¬ 
tion followed the footsteps of the missionary. The worshipper 
of Woden underwent little sensible alteration when he be- 


oame a Christian, lie continued, as before, faithless, rapacious, 
fiensual, and cruel. The records of history, the provisions of 
law, the r^ulations of synods, the directions for penitents, 
idl show the prevalence of these vices, both among clergy and 
laity, long after the establishment of Christianity. From the 
existence of a few learned and’virtuous men ainong the clergy. 
Dr Llngard has composed a brilliant but fanciful picture of the 
Christian Church in England, before it was laid prostrate in 
the dust by a second irruption of barbarians. But, when vve 
look more narrowly into the subject, and trace the matter to its 
source, we find die golden age of the Saxon Church recede, 
like the visible horizon, at our approach. Dr Lingard places 
it before the Danish invasion. Bede, who lived at that time. 


and laments the backsliding of his own age, refers us back to 
Theodore; and had Theodore given us an opinion, he would 
probably have sent us still farther back to Austin. 

To drag from obscurity frailties long since buried in oblivion, 
^to expose the infirmiti^ of a priesthood, to whom, with all 
their famts, we are greatly indebted, may appear an ungracious 
task. But the hyperbolical paneg^'rics of Dr Lingard on the 
learning and virtues of his Saxon dergy,—^his slight and faint 
acknowledgipent of the failmgs and demerits of some of their 
number, compel us to lift a corner of the veil which time has 
thrown over toeir transgressions. At the very period he has 
selected for bi<t eulogy of the Saxon Church, we find, from con¬ 
temporary authors of the highest credit, that dissoluteness, in¬ 
temperance, avarice, and negfpet of their sacred duties, were 
not unusual even among Saxon Bishops. * We hear with sor¬ 
row, ’ says the Anglo-Saxon Apostle of the Germans, ‘ that 

* drunkenness is not uncommon among the English clergy ; and 

* that SKshops, iifstead of correcting t^is vice in others, indulge 
in it themselves, and compel their guests to follow their exam- 
pie, pofrec^tspoculit megorilm,* * Archbishop Egbert pre- 
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scilbecl for a crapulous monk, who had drank till he vomited^ 
a fast of thirty days ;* to a mass-priest jrailty.of the same offence, 
he enjoined a forty days penance; and so pertinaciously were 
the clergy addicted to this degrading vice,* that he found it ne¬ 
cessary to declare, that if a Bishop, or other p^son in holy oi*> 
ders, was in the habit of getting deliberately drunk, he should 
be suspended from his clerical rank till he had given over* the 
practice. * Bede, in ;)mising his metropolitan, cannot help con¬ 
trasting his conduct with that of the greater part of his bre¬ 
thren. * Quanto enim rariora hujus sacratissirai operis in £- 
^ piscopis nostrm gentis exempla reperis, tanto altiora singularts 

* meriti prasmia recipies. It is reported of some Bishops, * 
he adds, < that they have no persons about them of piety or 

* purity of ipanners, but that they live in the midst of jovial 

* companions, who divert them with their jests, and tales, and 
‘ merriment, preferring eating and drinking, and other amuse- 
‘ ments of a secular life, to pious contempladon and prayer. * 
—‘ We have heard, * he Says, * that many townships and hamlets 

* of Nurchumberland have not seen a Bisho]!> for many years; 
‘ nor even a teacher of the Word, to* expound to the people 

* their Creed, dnd explain to them the dilFerence between right 

* and wrong; and yet there is tiot a 4 )lac^ ** he adds, * how- 
( ever remote, where the dues of tbo Bishop are not rigidly ex- 

* acted. 

This relaxation of morals and discipline was not confined to 
the bishops and secular clergy. Long before the Danish inva¬ 
sion it had extended to the monks. So quickly had the monas¬ 
teries departed from the original strictness of their institution, 
that, in 747» the Council ef Cloveshoe judged it necessary to 
declare, that they should not be turned into places of amusement 
for minstrels, harpers, fiddlers, and buffemns; and prudently to 
iccommend, that laymen should not be admitted freely within 
their walls * ne materiam aliquando reprehendondi inde sumant, 

* si aliquid idtra claustra monasterii aliter quami dccet vidcant.* 
Bede had some years before raised his voice against similar 
abuses in the Northumbrian monasteries; and, as bis censures 
were addressed in a confidential letter tc his mcftropolitan, who 
must have^ known the truth or falsehood of hisstssertions, his 
charges come before us in the most authentic form. * In this 

* kingdom,* says the venerable presbyter, * there are very many, 
< and very great foundations, useless •both to God and man; 

* quia neque regulatis ficcundum Deum ibidem vita servatur, 
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^ neqtie ilia" militcs give comites gasciijariuin potestatum, qui 
gentcd nostram a<barbaVis defendant^ jkJSsident.’* Nor is it 
correct to say with Dr Lingard, that the animadversions of 
Bede arc directed, against the secular monasteries esta- 
bliehed on pretences by laymen, and governed hy the 

’'founders, or. by their heirs. These institutions are no doubt 
mentiorterl and reprobated by Bede, as the disgrace and reproach 
..of the kings and prelates, by whom th<^ h^d been licensed and 
confirmed. * But the un^ourable picture he has drawn of the 
Northumbrian monuf-teries, precedes his curious and instructive 
history of thc'C singftlar foundations, and cannot, by any expres¬ 
sions in the text, be limit,ed*’exchisively to them’. * Dr Lingard 
has on this occasion, as on* others, borrowed from his fancy 
what was necessary for the support of bis system.« He has as¬ 
sumed to be true wliat hisauthor.has neither asserted nor implied. 
That there were..*ioca innuniera’ in Northumberland, which 
‘.Bede wished to.change, ‘ de luxnna ad castitatem, de vaniiate 
* ad temperantinm, de intemperantia ventris el gulae ad continen- 
‘ tiam et pietatem cordis,' is most truebut that the whole, or 
the greater part of these^'were secular monasteries, is the asser¬ 
tion, not of Bede, but of Dr Lingard. 

The dcvotediicss of Dr Lingard to his church, is an amiable 
and laudable feeling. Whep he maintains the antiquity of her 
rites and discipline, and vindicates the purity of her dogmas 
from vulgar misrepresentation and calumny, we approve his la¬ 
bours, and' applaud bis learning. But, when he dissembles 
what mii^it iujure her. reputation, while he blazons whatever 
tends to her honour and credit, he weakens our confidence in 
his truth ns an historian, and sinkst'himself into a common po¬ 
lemic. He wishes his readere to believe, that, unlike their 
brethren on the Continent, the Saxons in Britain abandoned 
the altars uf liielr fathers, and embraced Christianity, without 
compulsion or constraint. He inforids us, chat Ethelbert, the 
first Saxon King who became a Christain, ‘ exertkd all his in- 
‘ finance to second the efforts of the missionaries j not indeed by 
‘ violence, { which he had learned to be repugrtent to the mild 
‘ spirit of the gospel),* but by private exhortations, and by dis- 
Mingulshing <^tne converts with marks of the royid favour;’f 
And, in his former work, he ascribes the forbearance and Chris¬ 
tian moderation of the King to the. lesions his teachers had im-^ 
bibed.from the letters and oral ..instructions of the Pontiff.}: 
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Now, it is true, that in the passage of Bede to which he 
refers, we' arjp told that Ethelbert, ‘ didicerat a doctoribus 

* auctorlbusque sua' suiolis scrvitiuin Chrisli voluiiUirium non 
^ coactlMuni esse debere And ihese were probably the les¬ 
sons given to the missionaries by Pope Gregory, when he 
despatched them from Rome on the forlorn hope of preach* ‘ 
ing Chrisdanity' to the Pagans. But it is equally true, 
that four years afterwards, when the Christian churpli appear¬ 
ed to be nrmly rooted in England, the exhortations of the Pon¬ 
tiff were conceived in a very difterent spirit. In a letter to Ethel* 
bert, which has been also preserved by Bede, tholigb .it seems 
to*have escaped the notice of Dr Lingard, Gregory4hus ad¬ 
dresses his royal ng^osclyte: * Et ideo, gloriose lili, earn tjoam 

* accepisti diviiiitttf gratiam, solicita meute custody Christianam 

* {idem In populis dbi subditis extendere festino^ zehim rectitu* 

* dinis turn in eorum conversione multiplica,' idolom?n cultus in- 
‘ sequere^ fanorum ivdlficia everte, snbditorum mores et \nagna, 
‘ vitfE munditia, exhortando, terrendo, blandiehdo, corrigenda^ 

* et boni operis exempla monstrando, mdihea; ilium retri- 
^ butorem invenias in coelo, cujus nomen atque coguitioiiem 

* dilataveris in terra. *f What followed, oh the d^nth of 
Ethelbert, shows that the counsels of the pontiff 'were not^ 
thrown away, nor the proffered' recompense to the monarch 
promised in vain. His son and successor, Eadbald, having de- 
<diiied baptism, his subjects relapsed into idolatry, * c}ui sub im- 
‘ perio sui parentis, vel favore vel timore regio, fidei et castiino- 

* itue jura susceperant. ” t That similar principles had been 
inculcated and prjictised among the East Saxons, appears from 
the same honest historip.n, •who relates, amon^ the enormities 
of Ihe three sons of Sabeppt, that, on the death of their father, 

* cseperuut illi mox idolatrise, (|uam vivente eo aliquantuium in- 

* termisisse videbantur, palaia servire, subjectisque populis 

* idula colendi libet'am^dare licentiain,* § In the next gene¬ 
ration, the worship of Woden in Kent wds finally extinguished 
by persecution. We are toldl,;of ‘Earconberct, the grandson of 
Ethelbert^ * hie primus regum Anglorum in toto regno suo 

* idola relinqui ac destrui—principall auctoHtate prtecq[>it. 
^ Quae lie facjlc a quopiam posset contemni, in, transgressores 
‘ dignas et competentes punitiones proposuit * 1|- At a still later 
period, Edilwalch, King erf die Bourn Saxons, employed the cele¬ 
brated Wilfrid to preach the gospel to liis subjects, who had 
remained pagans long after the other Baxoiis were ^converted. 
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Man^ thoiffiaiids of botti sexes reiio^inced tbetr idoh and were 
bapt&ed, * qwdam voluntarie, * adds the historian, * alii vero 
,* coactiregio imperio, * * For these incidents, not unimportant 
in the conversion of the Saxons from idolatry, we shall look in 
viun to Dr Lingard* He tells us of the piety and disii^rcst- 
edness of the missionaries; he boasts of the mild spirit of the 
Cgc^el that influenced their minds; he speaks of the admira- 
ffUon excited by the solemnity of'their worship, the pure and 
'^{ittblime morality of their doctrine, their zeal, their austerity, 

I jand their virtues; But he is silent on the terror and constraint 
i4hat followed and,gave ejp^ct to tlieir exhortations, and passes 
.jhnnoticed the penal statutes that completed, their victory. 

On«ftbe sudden defection of the iLenti^bmen and 'East Sax> 
ons from the Christian fiuth, after the deatl^f Ethelbert, two 
, bishops quitted |he kingdom, and Laurentius, the successor of 
Austin in Ae see of Canterbmy, was preparing to follow their 
* exampl(e< * On the morning of his intended departure, ’ says 
Dr Lmgard, * he made a last attempt on the mind of Eodbald. 
* His representations were successfuL * f An> inquisitive read - 
er will naturally ask, what were those last representations of 
Xaurentius, thl^ had so much weight with the pagan King ? 
Why has Dr Lingard omitted arguments of such efficacy ? Had 
they been calculated to give us^a favourable impression of tlie 
understanding of the lung, or of the honeky of the bishop, 
would th^ have been suppressed ? Xet us hear the story fronj 
Bede* We are told by that venerable historian, that, having 
obtained an<andience of the King, X»aurentius appeared before 
, him, an'd^ uncovering,his vest, displayed his back torn with 
Stripes* Slocked at the; sight, Efdbald demanded t^ho had 
dared to treat so great a mm witli such indignity. The bishop 
boldly replied, that St Peter had conte to him in the night, ami 
^ flogged him long and sharply for his intended desertion of his 
, flock t CharmS, no doul^ at the interest which the Prince 
of the Apostles t^k* in. his welfare, Isut afraid that his own 
turn might come &xtt the King* who is described as half mad, 
and troubled vdth an unclean ^irit, rented, subn^itted, and 
was biq)tiS5ed«i: , Kow,, Dr Xingard either believes is diis mi- 
or he d^ not. If he bmieVes in it, why. conceal it from 
Ills readers ?, If he does not beUeve in k, what must be his 
4)|4nioQ of Laurentius?. ^ 

V We shall give our'readers another specimen of those early 

i.tli^s, whieh will iffiiwd anoth^ instance of Dr Xingard's talent 
« 
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for conceulment. ‘ After relating the public disputation between 
the Scottish clergy and the disciples ot the Homan chnrch, Dr 
Dingard informs us, that Oswy, King of Norihunibei land, in 
-whose presence the matter was discussed, ^ terminated the dcs*^ 

* ba^ by declaring that he should prefer the institutions of St* 
< Peter to those of St Coluraba,* * Why has he suppressed the 
reasons that determined the King to a decision of such import¬ 
ance for the church of Rome? Was he afraid they might excite 
a smile in his readers ? Was he apprehensive they might lower 
our opinion both of the converters and of the converted? 
Bede, however, has no such scruples. He tells us, that 
the Roman advocate, who appeared for St •Peter, having 
asserted that tO'that apostle the'keys of heaven were committed 
by his master, ’’Oswy, who had been'educated In the Scot¬ 
tish discipline, turned suddenly to Colman, the advoci^te 
for St Columba, and asked him * if that was true?’—‘ Quite 

* true, ’ replied Colman. ^ But, |?ave not you something as 

* great to"claim for your Columba?’—‘ No, &ir. Then you 

* are both agreed that Sc Peter has the sole custody of the keys 

* of heaven?* ‘ Yes—certainly.* ‘Then, I mutt tell you,* 
says the King, ‘ 1 am not the man to quarrel with the door- 
‘ keeper: To the best of my knowledge and ability 1 shall do 
‘ whatever he has cnjoinetl: For, if he who has charge of the keys 
‘ of heaven is my enemy, when I present myself at the gate, I 

* may perchance find no one there to unlock the door for me. * 
This sapi^t resolve (ta borrow one of Dr Lingard’s expres¬ 
sions) was hailed with applause by 1 he bystanders, both great 
and small.* Rome triumphed: and the Scottish priests went 
back, full of wrath, to thgjr native land, to shavb their heads ond 
celebrate their Easter accdrdjuip to the rule of Sf Columba. f 

Vicarious penance was a singular privilege enjoyed by the 
members of the Anglo-Saxon church. We are not suflicicnily 
read in ecclesiastical history to know whether it ever was, or 
still continues to 'be practised in any other Catholic country. 
But we presume it must have existed in Spain, as there is a 
noted allusion to it in the works of Cervantes', in the person of 
Sancho., We have heard, indeed, that it kill exists in a miti¬ 
gated form in Andalucia. According totals Ingenious and ac- 
coidmodatin^ system of atonement, it bdd, that h certain 
quantity of penance was necessary to make satisfaction for a cer* 
tain quantity of sin; but, prpvideo the sintier bore some part, how¬ 
ever small, in the btirden, be might portion tmt the rest of it among 
his friends and. dependants, if, for instance, a gr^t man was 
" enjoined ftd do penance for seven years, he was, first, with twelve 
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frienUt>, in tbc habit of n penitent, to fast for three days on 
bread, raw potherbs, and water; and if he could then muster 
seven times a hundred and twenty dependants, wlio were also 
' willing to faat for him three days, he might, in that short spsice, 
satisfy bis penance of seven years. ‘ But he was admoni«>hect, * 
says Dr Lingard, * that it was a doubtful and dangerous expe- 

* riment. ’ * Our readers will hardly credit ns, when we assure 
them, that in the passage referred to by Dr Lingard, f there is 
no such admonition to be found. There is not a woid saiii of 
the experiment being doubtful or dangerous. The only grnind 
for this bold interpolation, is a subsequent remark, which says, 

* most just it Is, that every man should make satisfartion for his 

* misdeeds, in his owtu person; ’ but no hint is given, no inSi- 
. npation made, that the vicarious penance was lebs sure or eilec- 

tual than the other. 

There is no subject on which .Dr Lingard has bestbwod 
greater pains than on the defence of Wilfrid ; and hp appears 
to have successfully vindicated that prelate from the calumnies 
and falsehoQicls of Carte, But, why invest him with virtues to 
which he hod no pretence? Why, as il in mockery, boast of his 
gratitude to bis patron and protector EdilwaJch, Kiug oi* Sus¬ 
sex.lie converted, it is true, the subjects of E{li]walch, 
to the Christian faith, and received in return from that mo¬ 
narch, one of his royal vjIIs, with the isle of 8elsea, and «7 
hides of land. But, while residing at Selsea, and living on 
the bounty of Edilwalch, he gave succour and advice to the 
fugitive Ceadwalla, who surpii^ed and slaughtered his bene¬ 
factor. Charity might have indulged in the conjecture, that 
he was iinacqpainted with thp de8ig|ts of Ceadwalla, and un¬ 
consciously sharpened tlie sword destined to shorten the days 
of his protector, if he had broken oil' all intercourse with that 
adventurer after the bluughier of Edi^alcb. But, on the con¬ 
trary, though Ceadwalla remained a ragan, Wilfrid continued 
his friend, and comforted and supported him till he had tri¬ 
umphed over all his enemies. When Ceadwalla mounted the 
‘ throne of Wessex, Wilfrid was invited to his court, placed at 
the head of his council, and enriched with many splendid gifts, 
ppriir iilyr ly with $00 hides, ot one«fuurth ol the Isle'of Wj;ght, 
^rmerly subject to the unfortunate Edilwalch. §• Anxiety for 
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the canversion oF Ceadwalla may have been the motive of Wil¬ 
frid for his compliances with that savage; butict us not be told 
of his gratitiicle to his royal patron. 

Lingard has justly claimed for his work ‘ the merit of re- 
<search and originality.* We think that merit fairly due to 
him, and feel gratitude and respect for the patience and acute¬ 
ness that have enabled him to elucidate the obscurities, and de¬ 
tect the errors of his predecessors. But we fear that the desire 
of * stamping on his work the features of novelty, * has led him. 
into a love of petty paradox, unworthy of his talents. He ap¬ 
pears to take delight in reversing the characters usually given 
by historians to our kings and statesmen. If a person of note 
is praised by Hume, he has a good nhance of being represented 
in an odious light by Dr Lingard; and, if censured by Hurne^ 
Dr Lingard generally contrives to soy a^woid in his commen¬ 
dation. We have ad amusing instance of this weakness in the 
case of a Danish king, called Hardienut. Mr Hume happens 
to have said of this prince, that he had lost the affections of the 
nation by his misconduct, and that his death gave as little sur¬ 
prise as It did sorrow to his subjects. Dr.Lingard thcreilpon 
makes him mild in his manners, and generous in his disposi¬ 
tions; and adds, that his character was such as to afford the 
presage of a *tranquil and prosperous reign. Dr Lingard may 
possibly be in the right; but the little we know of this Hardi- 
cniit U not to his praise; and, if we may trust the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, he was no great favourite with his contemporaries. The 
chief acts recorded of him, arc the brutal vengeance he exer- 
ci!»ed on the dead body of his brother Harold,—his violation of 
the safe conduct he had granted to his kinsman Eadulf, Earl of 
Northumbciland,—the heavy tax he imposed for his Danish 
mercenaries,—and the severity of the military execution he di¬ 
rected against Worcestershire, * He was received as king,* 
says the Saxon Chronicle, * by Danes and English; but his 
‘ redesmen paid dearly for it afteryvards. He did nothing wor- 

* thy of a king. * His end was suitable to Ins life. * While he 

^ stood up drinking at a-feast, he fell on the ground in horrid 
^ convulsions, and word spoke never rnbre. * ' '' 

Dr Lingard is perhaps unconscious hoyv often natiohat anti¬ 
pathies direct his pen. He seldom names the Scotch or Welsh 
witliout some disparaging expressioi^ or some insinuation to 
their prejudice. That he should visit on our orthodox ances¬ 
tors the sins of their Calvinistic posterity, we can more easily 
comprehend than reconcile to our notions of reason or justice. 
But why the W^lsh are under 0r Lingard’s ban, we cannot so 

* easily account for. TTbeir oHginal sin in refusing obedience to 
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Aaf»Un and bis associates, bad been long atoned for b^ sub* 
mission; and yet, from the days of Oda to the final subjugation 
of their principality, they are never mentioned by him but as 
vindictive barbarians.* The Scotch are not better treated 
than the Welsh. They are .seldom named without some slight¬ 
ing addition—some phrase expressive of hatred or contempt— 
that marks the dislike this Beverend Divine has conceived a- 
gainst them. Though perfectly aware of the distinction between 
personal and territorial homage, he confounds the personal ho¬ 
mage of some of our Scottisli kings to certain Saxon and Nor¬ 
man princes, with an acknowledgment of supeiiority in the 
English, and dependence in the Scottish crown. It seems to 
have escaped him, that if the Kings of Scotland had been vas¬ 
sals of the Crown of England for the realm of Scotland, the 
homage of William Lion to Henry II. must have been un¬ 
necessary, and the subsequent renunciation of Richard not 
Worth the price paid for it. He represents the artful and insi¬ 
dious conduct of Edward 1. as the just assertion of his lawful 
rights. It seems never to have occurred to him, that it was the 
object of Edward to convert what was at most a nominal supe¬ 
riority, into complete and absolute dependance. He does not 
consider that, whatever might be tlie vague pretensions of for¬ 
mer English Kings over Scotland, none had ever exercised 
them in the manner attempted by Edward. He acknowledges, 
that appeals from judgments given in Scotland, had been hi¬ 
therto unknown in the English courts; but gravely adds, that 

* Edward was determined to attach to his superiority all those 

* rights which, as Duke of Quienne, he had been compelled to 
‘ awnowledge in the Crown of Franco; as if the usurpations 
of the race of Capet on the Dukes of Guienne *nfibrded any * 
plea for the encroachments of the Kings of England on the 
Crown of Scotland. He treats Brace and Wallace as assas¬ 
sins, apostates, and traitors. He has never done our Scottish 
patriots the justice to acknowledge, that, in resisting the pre¬ 
tensions of Edward, they contended for the ancient laws and 
customs of their country; nor has be the candour to state, that 
if some of them took up arms after haring submitted and sworn 
ullegianco to Edward, they had to plead, in justification of their 
conduct, the outrages committed by bis servants and officers on 
jtbeir friends and families. 

In a very different spirit he judges of the repeated insurrec¬ 
tions of the Saxons aicer their submission to the Conquetor. 
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The standard they unltirled agaidst their oppressoi^ he terms 
^ the banner^of independence.' Their insurgents he describes 
ashmen of.noble tnio^s, who ‘disdained to crouch under a 
‘ foreign yoke. * The loyal Saxons, who respected their oaths 
to Willian^re stigmatized for attending more to the ‘ suggest, 

< lions of aSmshness than of patriotism;' Hereward is exalted 
Into a hero; Wallace degraded to an outlaw and a murderer^' 
That Wallace was * guilty of treason, murder and robbery,' 
who can doubt ? ‘ He was fllaced at the bar of Westminster- 
* Hall, with a crown'of laurel on his head, condemned bn the 

< Verdict of a jury of gentlemen,' and actually executed as a 
traitor. ‘ If his fate was difihrent froiti that of others, it proves,^ 
says Dr Liiigard, ‘ that there was something peculiar in His 
‘ case which rendered him less deserving of mercy. * ^ Where 
is the victim of tyranny that is not assailable by such Ic^c ? If 
Christians suffered under Nero, while Jews were spared, what 
does it prove, but that there was sometliing in the case of Chris¬ 
tians that rendered them less deserving of mercy ? 

We shall conclude with pointing out some trifling mistakes, 
proceeding from mere inadvertency* which Dr Xingard may 
easily correct in the future editions of his history. 

Though a good Saxon scholiir, be has made a strange bkn- 
der in his translation of the trea^ between Alfred and Outhran* 
He tells u^ that ‘the boundanes of the. two kiifgdoms were 
‘ the river Thames, the river liea to its source, a line drawn 
‘ from thence to Bedford, uTid a/on^ ikt Owie to its moiUh, ’ f 
Had such been the terms of the treaty, the Danish territory 
would have been confined to East Anglia and Essex, and the 
adjacent country. But the wars and cpnquests of Edward, son 
of Alfred, show that the possessions'of the Danes were infinite¬ 
ly more extensive. The real boundary between Danish and 
Saxon England, fixed by the above mentioned treaty, was f-om 
Bedford along the Ome to Wittling Sireety% the whole of England 
on the north ahd east of Watling Street, from the point where 
it crosses the Owse, being held by the Danes, and imvemed by 
Danish Kings and Juris. * * 

The dower, eays Dr Lingdvd^ assigned to a ivife by her has- 
^ band, was deterinined by law to be the whole of his property, if 
they had issue, and if tney had«ndne, thb half, jf He refers to 
the laws of Edmund on marriage i but fie has overlooked an im- 
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* portant clause, which makeA this disposition of the property, 
not absolute^ but conditional. * it be w settled b^rdiandf 
says the law, * tb(*n, it is just that the wife should inherit half 
‘ the propertr, and the whole, if they have,a child between 
* them,’ * 'this mistake, into which others have fl|^en besides 
X)r Lingard, was long ago remarked and corrects by Som- 
fter, t 

He quotes as an authentic piece of history, the speech in 
Parliament attributed to Bishop Merks, on the question, 
whether Richard 11. should be deposed, and praises that reve¬ 
rend prelate for his manliness and fidelity. | He appears to 
know little of Merks, and never to have seen the letters of 
Bishop Kcnnct on his character. If any speech was ever de¬ 
livered in Parliament by Merks in favour of Richard, it was not 
on that occasion. 

He repeatedly refers for events connected' with the capture 
and mtsiortunes ot Richard 11., to a Mi^. in the King of France’s 
library, which lie supposes to have been written by a person in 
the suite of that Monarch. ]| The MS. Itself makes nd such pre¬ 
tension ; and though quoted as authority by Carte, it is mani¬ 
festly a collection of tales and hearsays, embellished by the ima¬ 
gination of the author, and not more worthy of serious credit 
than the history of Hon Carlos, or of the conspiracy against 
, Venice. Judging from the number of copies we have seen of 
tills MS., one of which is in this countr}', it seems to have been 
a favourite work in France during the long contest between 
the House of Valois and the House of Lancaster. Richard’s 
marriage with a French princess had made him po]:iiiiar in 
France; his misfortunes were pitied, and his successors detest¬ 
ed. 

X’or the observations we have now ihadc, wc have found oc¬ 
casion, as we intimated at the beginning, chiefly in tlie earlier 
volumes of the work before us. The later, and consequently 
the more important parts of the history, we have not yet had 
time to study.* But from the glance we have been enabled to 
tak6 of tliem, we have no reason to think tliat they ore entitled 
to more implicit credit than those we have already examined. 
As the author approaches indeed to the critical period of the 
Reformation, it may easily be supposed that his partialities will 
not be less active, or hh temptations to unfaithful statements 
^nd unfair conclusioss less'powerful. We can discover, ^Iso, 
that his political predilections are almost as likely to suborn 
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Iiis accuracy asr his ecclesiastical; and that he will require to be 
■ watched as closely in his account of our free constitution ^ of 
our Protestant church. Whether the hand which has traced 
the fijregoing renjarks shall be enabled to go througjh the re- 
' mairtder of the work, is matter of uncertainty: But it is a work 
of too mu^i importance, and calculated to infiueuce public opi¬ 
nion to too great an extent, to admit of its being left without' 
fortlier notice in our pages; and as we observe that a continua¬ 
tion, brhiging down the history to the period of the Com¬ 
monwealth, has been announced as ^niost ready for publica- 
tioi^ we hope, in no very long time, to have an opjioitunity 
of resuming and completing our estimate of its merits. 


Aut. TI. 1. Specimens of thh Earlier English-Poets,* S. W. 

Simpson, London... 1824. » 

2i The Commonplace Book 6f British Poetry, Anderson, 
E<liiiburgli, 1823. ' 

3. The Comtrtonplace Book British Song. Anderson^ Edin^ 
burgh. 1823. 
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\J^ E are not aware that any successful attempt has been made 
to explain the nature of Poetry, or to show by what ge¬ 
neral characteristics it is distinguished from prose. Most of 
tlie di.sciissions *iiJ?on this plea.sjfnt art have been introduced 
with reference to the merits of particular pieces, and avoid the > 
general question altogether. Some are occupied in analyzing 
the structure of the story ; some in canvassing the probUbility 
of the incidents, the trutli of the characters, * the purity Of tli*e 
diction, or the correctness of the metophdrs: leaving the grand 
distinction between poetic and prose, as w’ell as the component 
qualities of poetry itself, to th^ speculation of the reader. 
With the few who hav# taken a wider rimge, it has been usual 
to consider }>oetry merely as one of the line arts, and to com- 
' pare it accordingly with painting and hiusic and sculpture: 
And* as this forms, no doubt, a branch of the discussion on 
wliich we are abbut to enter, we may as well begin by saying a 
few words on this comparative view of it. 

, In so far, then, as Poetry may be considered as one of the 
fine arts, we apprehend that it is undoubtedly the ^rst of 
them; because it combines nearly all the excellences of die 
other arts, with much that is pepulisur to itself. It has the 
vivid beauty of fainting, the prominence and simplicity of 
.sculpture, and the touching cadences of mu.sic, while it qut- 
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lAsts them all. For Time, whicli presses on most things with 
so Wasteful n force, seems to have no effect on the master¬ 
pieces of Poetry, but to render them holy. The * Venus* 
of Apelles and the * grapes * of Zeuxis have vanished, and the 
music of Timotlieus is gone; but the bowers of Circe still re¬ 
main unfoded, and die * chained Prometheus ’ has outlived the 
< Cupid * of Praxiteles and the * brazen bull * of Perillus. 

Poetry may not perhaps attain its end so perfectly as paint¬ 
ing or sculpture; but that is because its end is so high, and its 
range so much extended. It deals with more varied and more 
remote objects,—with abstract ideas and questions of intellect 
which are beyond the reach of the other arts. It may be consi¬ 
dered as a moral science, operating both upon the passions and 
the reason, although it never, strictly speaking, addresses itself 
directly |;o the latter. H operates through the medium of 
words, which, however inferior, Sn certain cases, to colours or 
sounds, are far more generally available, and, in fact, perronii 
what neither sounds nor colours can accomplish. It may indeed 
be truly Said, that the highest object of painting and sculpture, 
has been to translate into another language, and for the be¬ 
nefit of a different sense, what the imagination of the poet has 
already created. Almost all the treasures of Itoly and Greece 
are copies, mode by die chisel or the pencil, from elevated 
fiible (which is poetry), or from Greek or Hebrew verse, lliat 
they have their own peculiar hues and symmetry, docs not 
disturb this opinion; for the driginal idea existed entire before, 
and that sprang from the imagination of the poet. Painting, in 
fact, as well as sculpture, is essentially a mimetic art: But 
poetr/is not essentially, though it may be casually, imitative; 
and when it is so, *it is imitative in a different manner, and in a 
less degree. As a mitnetic art, it is,'' in one sense, inferior to 
the others; but it is not limited, like them, to a moment of 
time; and it can display tlie characters, the manners, and, 
above all, the sentiments of mankind, tan a way to which the 
others have no pretensions. The very nature of the medium 
through which it acts, prevents it from being so strictly mimetic 
as sompture and painting: For temmutge cannot, in any way, 
copy directly from nature, unless it oe in imitation of sound; 
and'inusic, although said ^to imitate motion, in reality does 
little more than imitate the sounds which accompany motion. 
In eotnparison with Music, however, Poetry has a vast and ac- 
knbwledged super|oiity, both as to the distinctness and variety 
of the Inmressions it conveys. The pleasure of music, in so far 
as it |s nw merely organic, and in some sort sensual, seems to con¬ 
sist ,ltlerely in fie suggestion of general moods or tones of feel- 
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ing, without, attj' ^nite image, or intelligible result; and, 
though it ma3r sometimes prompt or excite the mind to poetical 
conceptions, it can scjircely of itself attain any intellectual or 
passionate ckaractcr, except by being * married to immortal 
verse, apd thus reduced to an accompaniment or exponent of 
that nobler and more creative art. 

In regard to the difficult question, as to 'what poetry is, it 
may be as well to begin by ne^tives; and to separate what 
may occasionally or accidcntalfy aid its effect, from what is 
truly essential to its existence. 

Poetry, then, is not necessarily eloquence, fiction, morality, 
description, philosophy, wit—nor era passion; although pas¬ 
sion approaches nearest to it, when il spreads tliat haze before 
our eyes, which changes and magnffies oDjccts from their actual 
and prosaic size. Passion, in truth, often stimulates the ima¬ 
gination, and the imagination begets poetry; but it operates al¬ 
so upon other parts of the mind, and the result is simply pa¬ 
thos, indignation,—eloquence, or tears.* Philosophy^ again, is 
founded m reason, ana is built up of facts and experiments, 
collected and massed regularly together. It is constituted en¬ 
tirely of realities, and Is itself a thing ho more to be questioned 
than an object that stamh^close before us, yisiblo and tangible: 
it is always to be proved But Poetry proceeds upon a prin¬ 
ciple utterly different; and, in the strict sense, neoer exists but 
in the brain of the writer, until it be cast forth in the shape of 
verse. Neither is Piction always poetical; for it deals often 
in the most simple conceptions, and pervades burlesque and 
farce, where b^man nature is degraacd, as well as poetry, 
where it Is elevated. Again, a Maxim is never, per set poeti¬ 
cal, nor a satire, nor an epigram; although all may be found 
amongst the writings of our poets. Desmptims of nature 
arc commonly assumed to be pbetry, but we think errone¬ 
ously ; for a merp transcript of nature is, of necessity, prosaic. 
It is true, tlifit the ma^rmls out of which poetry is compound¬ 
ed, lie, perhaps>,pri]Ki^lly in nature; but not poetry itself. 
Moquence or rnetoric is tiothiug more iiian an exaggeration of 
prose. Words may lj%|«tong, stimulating, and yet, 

even though rythmipftl% assor^ci^^uisai^s no imagination or 
fancy. In oratory, Indeed, it ma3f^ jj^at poetical figures are 
mixed up with, and luu^ ^ g^^ce to speech; bpt the staple 
of the oratoPs pleadiqgs must be prase, which be uses (or 
abuses) to convince tl^ ^nderstimdings of his hearers-^r, at 
all events, to persuaqemp^, by^atraci and substantial motives, 
to ^ome actual qn^^ractkal end. Demosthenes ftpd'Cjoerp 
were eloqtient; bUP who wilrassert that they were poetical? 
They were rhctoridl, Vehement, ingenious; they reasoneS, and 
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thereby persuaded j; bu^ they would nt)t heve been per«iuiuivr, 
had they made use of poetrv, which is complicated, instead of 
prose, which is single andtpovions, for the purpose of convinc¬ 
ing their faearers^f ^ * 

If none of these intellectual qualities be essential to Poetry, 
t wc need scarcely sav that it is not simply verse: althou^ that 
,niay be useful, ana perhaps even necessary to its existence. 
Verse is the Imitf or shape hy which poetiy is bounded: it Is 
the adjunct of poetry^ but not its living principle. Neither is 
poetry music i so that, to try it by the laws, either of metre or 
of tone, mu^ necessarily be fallacious. It is well enough, as a 
mattm’ of amusement, tOgJiscertain how the lines of our great 
<poet$ have been fashiemed but tq deduce authoritative rules 
u'om poems that have been written without rule, is plainly to 
derive an argument in favour of bonda^,' from the most splen¬ 
did proofs of the benefits of freedom. Shakespeare most assur¬ 
edly wrote without any reference to rule: he trusted to his car, 
ana produced the finest drumatic verse in the world. Milton 
also, beyond competition the great^t writer of epic verse of 
whom we can boast, learned aS lie was both in metres and mu¬ 
sic, and with the finest apprehensio;}^ foV harmony, evidently 
composed without rule, ana trusted his ear alone for those 
exquisite cadences with which, from his Lycidas to his Paradise 
jRegained«>aU his poems abound. It is undeniable, indeed, that 
the verse which is most perfectly according to rule is uniformly 
the most dis^reeable. We are speedily tired of lines where 
the meaning invariably ends with the tenth syllabic: and if wc 
admit this, and allow the poet to terminate his periods in the 
middle, or in any other part of the line, where is his privilege 
to cease? Verse, in its own nature, implies nothing but regu¬ 
larity, and any kind or degree of regularity that is found to be 
ligreeable, must be just as legitimate as any other. It might be 
rash, perhaps, to depart altogether from familiar models; but 
to insist that certain lines, with certain accents, should almte be 
held up as models, because they produce a good cfiect among 
others of a different modulation, is preposterous. Is It to be 
supposed that Milton did tiot know what he was about when he 
threw in that strange line-*-" 

^ Tirems andPMneust prephets 

<tr when he speaks of 

* The SeciefI of the hoary deep; a dark 
. /' IQmikjthU QQiUft •<— 
dr Shakci|>eare, when he addresses Earth, 

‘W. 


our common mo- 




Whose mmh tmmeasurahk and infinite hreast 
Teems and feeds all P— 
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And yet we think th6 critics would lie pcrplcfxed^ Were they to 
Attempt to eubdae these lines to iheir tsanons of quantity* 
What would the painters say, if an Amateur should stand fob* 
ward and insist on their piling all their figarOs in a jprecise trl^ 
angle f Yet we know that the pyramidal shape is the beau ideal 
of an artist. Variety, in short, is necessary in poetry as in other 
things. It is ike whole that Shotihi be harmonious; and it is 
’ hot true that this large and effective harmony is tO be attained 
by the absolute and exact uniformiiy Of all the corresponding 
'p.'^rts. The poets know this: and it will be well for Us to leave 
them to the free practice of their art, instead ‘of perplexing 
them with dogmas, which we are sure that the better part of 
(hem will never consent to foilow.'—But to come a little nearer 
an afHrmative. 

PoAruY id a creation. It is a UcAn^creaied by the mihdi and 
not merely copied either from nature, or fkets in any shape. 
Next to this general, but most correct knd signidcant definition,* 
ii it can be so called, perhaps the best explanation is that given, 
by Lord Bacon, where he says, that ^ poetry doth ratse and 

* erect the mind,* by submitting the shows ^things id the desires 

* of the mind ; * though here, as in ‘all the rest ofthe discussion, 
we should ever bear in mind, that poetry, after till, is the 
feet, and not the etfuse. It does not properly edtef * the 
shows of things,’ but transcribes from the imagiUation the 

|i,n<*w form that results from the alteration. Its q/ier efiect 
upon the reader is produced by this transcript^ and he sees 
^merely the new poetic creationf and receives its effects. Poe¬ 
try, then, is to be understood as a thing * different front 
prose,* which is its antitl^esis; that is to «ay, it Is aiwi^ 
«>oniething different from the literal prosme fact, such as wO 
contemplate it with the eye of sense 01 ;; reason. However it may 
be true in itself (and it ought to be true), as a compound image 
or signification of consistent iaeas,it must not be in all respects 
htcr^y true. The materials of pbetry, as we hate said, are to 
be found in nature or art, but not 'poetry itself; for, if poetry 
were strewn before us like fiowen, or if it irradiated the heavens 
like sunshine or the stars, we shoidd'have nothing to do but to‘ 
copy it as exactly as we could; and it Would then be a * mime¬ 
tic ’ * ai*t only, and not a * creatiom * l^rose, according to our 

^ ' 1 * 

• We 00 not forget AristoUe’^S * Mtfumf f —hut etymology and 
gcnsrral opinion are cleady agairast the great Su^Hte. Neither be 
nor Lord Bacon were, in the lispal acceptation of the term, poets; 
Vitd were therefore, perhaps, wi^ all their great powers, less quali¬ 
fied to judge of certain processes efftha mihl, dian inferior men whtf 
cAperienoed them. ’ 
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conception of it| is In substance the presentment of single and 
sepaiUte ideas, arranged for purposes of reasoning, instruction, 
or persuasion. It is the organ or vehicle of reason, and deals 
Icoordingly in realities, atid spreads itself out in analysis and 
deduction—combining and disposing words, as figures arc used 
by arithmeticians,' to explain, or prove, or to produce some 
particular effect from established premises. It acts upon fore¬ 
gone conclusions, or tends by rc^lar gradations to a manifest' 
object; and in proportioUkas it mils in these, ‘it is clouded or 
imperfect. Poetry^ on the other hand, is essentialiy complicat¬ 
ed^ It is produced by various powers common to most persons, 
but more especially by those which are almost peculiar to the 

E oet, viz. Fancy, and the crowning wpWii-^lmagination! This 
ist is the first moving or creative principle of the mind, which 
fashions, out of materials previously existing, new conceptions 
and original truths, not absolutely justifiable by the ordinary 
rules of logic, but quite intelligible to the mind when duly ele¬ 
vated-intelligible through our sympathies* our sensibility,—like 
light or the balmy air, although not sufficiently definite or 
settled into form to stand the cold calculating survey of our rea¬ 
son. It is not so much, however, that imagination sr(s things 
differently from reason, as that it jaes them differently; the one 
dealing with single ideas, and observing, if we may so speak, 
the naked reality of things; the other combining and reproduc¬ 
ing them as they never appear in nature. Nevertheless, poetry, 
though creative in its principle, comprehends not so much wlmt 
is impossible, as what is at present unknown; and hence, per- 
faa|K, may be urged the claim of its followers to the title of 
* Pales** It is the harmony of the mind, in abort, which em¬ 
braces and reconciles its seeming discords. It looks not only at 
the husk and outward show of things, but contemplates them 
in their principles, and ffirough their secret r^ations. It is 
brief and suggestive, rather than explicit and argumentative. 
Its words are like the breath of an oracle, which it is the busi¬ 
ness of prose to expound. 

Imagination dimrs* from Fancy, inasmuch as it does by a 
single glance what the la^r effects by deliberate comparison. 
C^nermly speaking, imaginatbn deals with the passions and the 
lugher moods of the mind. It is the fiercer and more potent 
Spirit; and the images arefluhg out of its burning grasp, as it were, 
molten, * and rngMed together. It is a complex power, indud¬ 


e < The br^/ (as Hobbes says),^ * or spirit therein, having be^ 
Otirred by divers objects^ cmposdk an imagination of dims conceji^ 
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ing those faculties wliichare called by metaphysicians—Concep¬ 
tion, Abstrnclioiii/^iiitd Jud^ent. It is the genius of pci honi*- 
Acation, It ooncentrotes the many into the onc^ colouring and » 
investing its own complex creation with the attributes of all. It' 
multiplies and divides and remodels, always ckan^in^ in one re¬ 
spect or other the literal fact, and always enriching it, when pi o- 
pcrly exerted. It merges ordinary nature and literal truth in 
the atmosphere which it exhales, till they come forth like the 
illuminations of sunset, which were nothing but clouds bcfutc. Il 
acts upon all things drawn within its range; sometimes in the 
creation of character (ad in Satan and Ariel, &c.), and some¬ 
times in Amires of spe^h and common ex^ession. It is diHe- 
rent in dif^ent people; in ^akespe8i;c, bright and rapid as the 
lightning,things by its power; in Milton, awful as col¬ 
lected thunder. It peoples the elements with fantastic forms, 
and fills the earth with unearthly faeroisiA, intellect, and beauty. 

It is the parent of all those passionate creations which Shakespeare . 
has bequeathed to us. It is the oiigin of tbht terrible genera* 
tion of Milton,—Sin, and the shadowy Death, Humour, and 
Discord with its thousand tongues, Night and Chaos, ‘ ances¬ 
tors of Nature,' down to all those who lie 

* Under the boiling ocean, inp/za/af• 
of all phantasies born beneath the inOon, and all the miracles of 
dreams. It is an intense and burning power, and* comes y 
‘ Wing’d with rod lightning and impetuous ragd 
(which line is itself a magnificent instance df imagination)—and 
is indeed a concentration of the intellect, gathering together its 
wandering faculties, and bursting forth in a flood of thought, 
till the apprehension is staggered whidi pursues it. The exer¬ 
tion of tliis faculty is apporSit in every ps^e of our two great 
poets; from * 

* The shotd that tore Hell's concave,' 

to the ‘ care * that ‘ sate on tlie faded cheek' of Satan; from 
the ‘ tcoioids of Thammui; ’ which ‘ allured* 

* The Syrian damsels to lament bis fate,’ 

to those * Thoughts that fmnder through eternity; * 

from the ‘ curses * of Lear ui>on his daughters, which 

* Stamp minUes in her brow of youth' 

to Hamlet * Benetted round with vtUainies,* 

% 
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* tions, that appeared single to the ien$e. «As, For example, the sense 

* showeth at one time the figure of a moutdain, and at another 

* time the colour otgolds but the imagination afterwards hath them 
■■*^oth at once in a ** gt^lden meunMn* ’*-^Essay on Human JSIaturc, 

ck,5.) 
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and Ihtiikftittida of otheri» which meet ns at eveiy opening c^f the 
le^es* • * ^ 

' jBwy»oto thp Othoi" haody generally (bt|t tiotalway»)gliitenng 
atodcold-^hepri^ratory yidachinery of (Poetry, without its pav- 
aton; sporting with sights which catch the eye only* atid^uiidi* 
which play bhfi on the ear. It proceeds n^n a principle of as> 
aipilation, and irradiates an idea with similes j but it leaves the 
original thought untouched, and merely surrounds it with things 
which ornament, without Oitber hiding or changing it. Fancy 
seems like an qfiet-thmghtf springing out of the original idea; 
but the Imagination is born with it, coequal, inextricable, like 
the colour and the shape of a flower. Imagination, indeed, Is as 
jit weie a condensatioq of tfie Fancy; apting directly on the }de.i, 
and investing It with ^alities to which it is the business ot 
Fancy to compare it. '|lie loftiest instances of the iast-men 
tioned faculty are perhaps in Milton, as, where he describf.» 
* f the populous Kortn, * when her ‘ barbarous sons ’ 

* a delt^e*on the South I ’ 

fit wh^re he speaks the archangel Satan, s'lying that 

• He stood—KAc o iovxr(* 

Here/althou^h * tho populous North * itself is imaginative, anil 
ihe conception of $atan a grand fiction of the imagination, 
likenesses ascribed to eaim are the Work of Fancy. In both 
^ese cases, nowever, she ^oars almost beyond her logiou 
^gain, in the words of Lear, 

* Thou think*st *tis much that this ccfatenOous s(om 

J^nvades us to the sjhiii.' 
imd the Well-known line— 

< How swept the mohkghi deeps upon this bank; * 
and in that ftne expression of Timpn, * the dpmg duk whei o 
he invest# the mer^ planks of a vessel with^^all the deeds that 
have been acted upon them, and colours thdm with blood and 
^eath—it is die which is evidently at work(iio is 

i t also in the ci^e of the * %^tl4<etness ^ wmbemy * where the in- 
labitttpts of the forest arc madd to stand f^r the forest itself. 

The grand (IWdnctioo, in short, which exists bettYeen poetry 
fmd prose, is, that the former {independently of its principle of 
^evaiion) presents fnw or Indre ideas, linM or massed toge¬ 
ther, where the latter ‘sfnnld offer onl^ ofte., And hence arises 
comparative unpbpnlerity of dm former with ordinary rcad- 
a, who prefer hnmbm rhyme W fkmtry, and a single idea to a 
imnlicated one, inasdiQch as it skves them from the fatigue of 
Ihinxing, And thd distinetlon between Imagination and Faiu}, 
|S simply, that the former altogether changes and remodels ilw 
prigh^k^ tdea, inipregnating It with something extianeoub:—the 
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latter leaver,It tindistUrUod* but associates it, with things to 
wbicb> in some view or otber^ it bears a resemblance. 

In the ferigoibg of the operation of Imagination 

and Fancy* tbeeflwets produced by each ^re^poHf^, It Shake- 
spearcHbad written— 

* Thou think^st it much that this moH Potent stojrm 
Should t(v< us to the skb.' 

or— , .. , 

* How sweet the moonlight slitaes upon this bank ’— 

(althongh tile last line might still have been musical), he would 
certain^ have written prose^ and nothing more. When Cleo¬ 
patra says, ^ 

* Have I the a^tc in my Ups f * 

the double idea may not be so obvious, but it is still there: the 
reptile is confounded with its power (itspoison), and made one; 
the cause and the edect are amalgamated. , 

Truth was not made for the benefit of inddels, wiio arc its 
foes; but for willing apprehensions $ and, accordingly, it is to 
ilicsc only that Poetry addresses itself. It repels and recoils 
from the ignorant and the sceptical: the first, from some mal¬ 
formation or' want of cultivation of the mind, are unable to 
comprehend it; and the latter try it by laws to which it is pot 
lawfully subject. When Bratus, in Shakespeare’s * Tarquin 
‘ and Lucrece, * 

* Began to dothc hU uit in state and pride, 
wc feci that this is not the language of prose; and that, how¬ 
ever pregnant the phrase may oe to a willing car, it is not the 
sober and severe language of a reasoner. Neither of these twp 
last quotations are, as may be eas^y seen, absolute^c^r, because, 
as wc have said, poetry is ntver trpe. Nevertheless, it 

must not be considered as void of trutb, because it is not a li¬ 
teral transcript of mature,^ or of ordinary life: Were it so, we 
should never sympathize with it. On the contraiy, it contains, as 
it were, the essence of truth; and is a concentration of its scatter¬ 
ed powers. It is a world different from our oWn, but not in op- 
. position to it; moved, on the w^iole, by tbc same passions^ 
and subject to the same ii^u^es as ourselves. It may be that 
some scene or character is lifted entirely out of ordinal^ na¬ 
ture, as in the ease of Satan, or the Eed Cross Knight, Cafiban, 
Ariel, and Qberon; yet these,^ and ^1 othef grand demons, arc 
true to themselveSf m maintain their proportions like a simple 
mcinphor; and .we shall generalty find, that the natural pas- 
'sions pi cvail even in the mdSt fantastic creations of the Muse. 

^ hWery one who bas considered the subject, will own that it is 
olun impossible to justify the fiqest things in poetry to an UO" 
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'willing or' upon the ordinal^ princlplea of logic. And 
! tlMi qiu^Ott which ^ariseB on this discovery, U^iphich is im¬ 
perfect fi^he law, or the art ? For onr parts, we think the 
ibriner. Wheit h^lton tells ns of ‘ der/mtfss visible!* we feel 
thkt he has uttered a fltieparadox; we feel its truth, but caii- 
t»)t« prove it. * And when^^in that appalling passage where the 
poet stands face to' face Night and Chaos, in their dark 

^pavilion, * spread wide on tne wasteful deep, ’ nnd says that 

JBy them stood 

Orcus and Adcs, and the dreaded Namb 
‘ V 0^ Dmogorgm! 

how is.it possible to reconcile such expressions to a mere 
t prosaic unuerstandii^?-^‘ Darkness ’ is, strictly speaking, ‘ ab- 
‘ sence of light, * (flow then shall we say that it is visible, 
when we see only by the aki of light ?-**And with respect to the 

• *' Name * of Demogorgon, which * stands' by Orcus and Ades, 
how can such a phrase be justified by the rules of reason ? 
Nevertheless, it is as magiiincent as words can make it. It is 

< clothed in a dark and spectral grandeur, and presses upon onr 
- Apprehensions like a mighty dream. • Who is there that would 
give up such things for the sake of logic ? Mu}’’ hot the triitli 
be, that logic, which is die weapon of prose, touches not the 
. airy nature of poetry ? or tliat the laws of reason are at present 
too imperfect to maKC the divinity of poetry clear to human ca¬ 
pacity? It is Well known that our senses are perpetually de¬ 
ceived, and that Oiir reasoning faculties are incompetent to the 
understanding of many of the phenomena of the external world. 
Js it not, then, fair to suppose, that tlie finer intuitive move¬ 
ments of the mind and feeling may also escape? Assuredly, tlie 
sense which apprehends these grand expressions of Milton, is 
finer and loftier than the hard scepticism which denies tin ni. 
Why then should the one give place to the other ? In the same 
predicament with Milton is Shakcs})eare perpetually. When, 
by a strong efftirt of the imagination, he fuses too ideas into one, 
the cause, perhaps, and the consequence; or when he arrays a 

• bare and solitary tliought, witli all the pomp and circumstance 
whiph surround it—^talking of the * d^ing deck *—we admire 

' the prodigious boldness of the figure, and rest contented, with- 
'OUt trying it by the rules of common language. It is^like thou* 
lands of others—beyond the jurlsdictioa ^prose. 

, The mind which paunot comprehenid ^etry may be said to 
' bn wanting in a sense. Yet sncii are precisely the minds which 
criticise poetry tlie most narrowly, lliey try it by Uie prosaic 
laws, which they do comprehend, and set up for judges on tl» 
ground--'of ditar own dewqts l-^Nevcrtheless, we do not wish to 
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claim faf poetry tfcfe exemptions of the jm dimnum* Poetry is 
subject to reason-^notiiidei^ as prose is subject, throughout nil 
its imei^s/but independently of its imagery and elevation of senti¬ 
ment ; and it must not ihcretbre be tried by a standard to which 
it dofes not profess to assimilate itself^ nor by rules with which 
it is in its nature at varbmee. It can never be made good, and 
demonstrated like a syllogism* But» as it springs from, and is 
addressed to the imamnation, so can it be subject to stiict laws, 
only when the laws of that faculty shall be discovered. 

We have already quoted several instances of poetical phrase¬ 
ology ; but it is not alone in such expressions that poetry con¬ 
sists. The idea of a character, a person^ a place, may be poe¬ 
tically conceived, as well as die expression in which it is dressed. 
Thus the idea of Milton’s * Satan ’ is purely imaginative ahd 
poeticfd, as are the conceptions of Titania and Oberon, Ariel 
and Caliban, and the cloudy Witches of Macbeth. Macbetli 
himself is poetical, on another ground* i. e* from the circum¬ 
stances into which he is impelled, as are, in like manner, Ham¬ 
let, Juliet, and Lear. A chimera, a leviathan, a gorgon^ the 
snake which was fabled to encircle the world, the sylphs and the 
giants, Echo, Polyphemus, shadowy Oemogor^n, Death and 
the curling Sin, the ocean-bom Venus, and Pallas, ^ho Sprang 
out armed from the brain of Jove—are all poetical. Milton’s 
vision of Hell—Spenser’s })nlaccs and haunted woods—the In¬ 
ferno of Dante—the faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, and her 
home in Arcady—^the Arabian fictions, with their silent cities 
and blazing sights, in air and under ground; their gems and 
dreams of riches; their fairies, geuii, and enchanters; uieir men 
turned into marble; anc^ in short, all that world of wonder 
which illuraiiiated ancient Bagdad, or grew up like a garden of 
enchantment on Uie banks of the Tigrj^are all fictions of the 
imagination, and, as such, have maims to be distinguished 
as the offspring of the great family of poetry. Again, the meet¬ 
ing of Gabriel and Satan, at the end iif the fourth book of Pa- 
ibdise Lost, where the Squadrbn bf angels turn *■ fiery red ’—and 
the stature of Satan, angry and dilatcB, ‘reached the sky’—tlie 
speed of Puck, who ‘ puts a girdle round about the earth * iii 
forty minutes-^the ghost who revisits-the ‘glimpses of the 
moon ’—Una, taming the forest lion by her beauty—the iron 
man—^the fretted and wealthy cave of Mammon—must all have 
been poetical, in whatever diction the ideas hod been clothed. 

The stapla pf Poetry then is imagefy: so that even Where it 
' deals with abstract ideas and indefinite objects, it generally 
moulds them into shape. It is thus that certain virtues and 
.qualities of the mind are brought visibly before us. Unlbrtu- 
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natelv 9 ('Iopb aod Char!TY> atid Lots* aiul Pity, 

&c. fmve nour conimoiiplaoes; but they were, nou 

witb&tanclio^, attiotigdt the first and simj^ar creations of the 
att. In ano^er Hray, mere inanimate matter is raised to 
ii^ 6r its essence extracted^ for some poetical purpose. 
Thus the air, in its epithet * airy, * is applied to motion, and, 
die ‘ sunny * locks of beauty are extractea from the day. Thus 
the moon becomes a testal, end the night is clothed in a starry 
train; the sea is a monster or a % the winds and the streams 

are populous with spirits; and the sun is a giant rejoicing in lus 
strengtli. Again, as the essence of poetry, generally speaking 
(for it is sometimes otherwise, in the case of sounds and pcr<^ 
inmes), eonsists in its imagery, so its excellence varies in pro- 
p<htion as those images are appropriate and perfect Tlie 
imagination, which acts like an intuidon, is seldom wntng; but 
when a thought is spread out into similes, by the aid of fancy, 
it not unfrequently becomes unnatural. Again, the figures or 
images may be repeated till they run into cold conceits, or they 
may not amalgamate and harmonize with the original idea. 
Petrarch, Doune, Cowley, and CTashaw, all men of genius, of- 
fbnd^ in these points. Tliey trusted often to their ingenuity 
instead of'their feeling, and SO erred. Excellence is not ne¬ 
cessarily the property of imagination or of fancy, which may 
be lof^ or tome, cl<^r or obscure, in proportioD to the mind 
of the poet. Nor must we forget that poetry, which depends * 
at least as much upon the vivid sensibility of the writer as iinon 
his intefiect, depends ttiso somavhat upon bis discredon. Whe > i 
Crashaw, in his ‘ AfusfcfS Dnel,* spring of the nightingak, 
who is contending for the palm of music wdth a man, says, 

* Her Supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and «kigger$ in a warbling dottbi 
OfdoJUyhg noeeftieu'*-^ 

we feel instantly that the idea is overloaded, and extended be¬ 
yond our sympathy. There are fotm distinct epithets made 
use of to express a single idea* This argues poverty in tile 
writer, at least ns luura as u superabundance of imagery. 
So Ckiwley maintains a metaphor throughout a whole poem; 
as in the one entitled * CtMtiess^* where he begins by com- 
'pfudng his love to water, and goa^ on to show how it is act¬ 
ed tipon by kindness and rigour, the^one causing it to flow, and 
the otliet to freeze, This la the masquerade of poetiy. On 
contrary, when BoHnbroke gOes 

* As cor^detU as ts I 

to do battle with Mowbray, and Eneas the Trojan, bearing a , 
challenge to the idle (ifeeks, cries put, 
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, * ’ * Tfumpet, blow {odd r * * . 

Send tby wvm tbroagb all these tenth ’— 

we admit atti()pce the fine keeping of the iiiiagea. Again, when 
this, same Knetts^ diffidently inquires ibr the lemler Againettit 
non <{whose * topless deputation) * on the other hand, the pi\« 
rasitc of Achilles ihimicsh saving) 

* 1 ask that 1 might tfialten reverenaet 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush, 

Modest as morning when toldly eyes 
The youtl^l Pheebus, * 
we feel that the picture is perfect* 

We have characterized certain things as poefry; jijut we must 
not be understood to say, that all wmcli may fairly be called 
poetry is thus, word by word, impregnated with Imagination 
and Fancy. We have extracted the essence ; whereas the cup 
of poetry, even at the strongest, is pot all essence: But—ak 
wine is not composed entirely of the gratjo-^so is tlie rich Cus« 
talian mixed with the clear waters of tlie earth, and thereby 
rendered palatable to all. It requires, like durable gold, some 
portion ot alloy, in order to preserve itself through "the ctnu- 
mon currency. It is a Poric temple, where all is not exclu¬ 
sively divine, but partakes, in common with othew, somewhat 
of the structure of ordinary buildings. So, in poetry, all is 
not of the ‘ Porian mood, ’ or of the * order * of poetry, but is 
xuitermingled and made stable by a due addition of other ma- 
^te rials. It is by these m^ns that poetry acquires its popula¬ 
rity. The most imaginative writums are assuredly but little ro 
llshed by the common or uninitiaiH^ reader* They require top 
much of the labour of thought—too much quickness of appre¬ 
hension and power of combination, on the part of readers (as 
well as authors), to be likely to please generally. A maxim or 
a sentiment conveyed in prose, especltuly if it b^ such as< fial- 
ters our self-love, will produce twice tbe eflcct on the crowd 
that pure poetry can eve9 hope to accomplish. , Pr Johnson’s . 
favourite lines-— v 

I dare do all that may become a man: 

* Who dares do more,' is none 

act like electricity; yet tliey are nether poetry, nor, strictly 
si>eaking,, truth* Iney involve a non seg^sitw, as Partridge 
would |mve teriue4 it; s»id we^e prdbably Hung out, by Siakc- 
speare,%om his boundlees lioavus, as a plausible bait for the 
crowd. Even in him andJn pmr two most undisputed 

poets, tliere are many ami even beautiful passages 

interspersed, which can'claim^but little distinction froni prose, 
in regard to mere phraseology, except (hat they are compi essta| 
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wUhitt the litipts dl heroic \crse. Thus, 'thdse t^so bulky lines 
in ♦ Troiltts and Ci‘essida *— 

* TJtc large Achilles^ an ftis presi^d Bed Idling, 
iVom hiS deep chest la^hs out a loud upphtae V- 
nUbbugh the^ presfent a grani^ bold picture, and £.eein actually 
buttbened with the wbrds which they bear, are pot, with re- 
spfect to phrase or expression, essentially poetical. Neither 
have tliosc spd and beautiful words of Antony—i 
* * Bras!—I come, my queen. Eros! stay for roe. 

« Where aouls do couch on dowers, we^l hand in hand. 

And with our sprightly port midee the ghosts gaze i 
Dido and her Eneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours 'im* 

fl decided daim to be considered as poetry, in point of expre?" 
siun only. Even tho exquisite patnos ot Lear, at the end oi 
that mignty play, when his frenzy quits him, under the indiieiice 
of Cortlelia^s care (‘ Pray do not mock me,* &c.), cannot be cal¬ 
led essentially poetical, though they are to us more toucliinj'^ 
than tlie urandcst poetry. They are siumle and unimaginative, 
and purely patlietic, os the situation of Lear then requires that 
they should be. His days of indignation and sorrow are over: 
his spirit is calm and sunk; and the winged words which be¬ 
came madness and the tempest, would have been out of plac e, 
when his mind and body were relaxing gradually into tlie le- 
poso ck death* In tiiese cases, however, and in similar oues,^ 
It must be observed, that the picture presented, or tlie idea 
originated, may be poetical, ^hough the mere words may have 
but little claim to that tide, TThns, in that airy and exquisite 
account of * Mulcib^r,’ in the Paradise Lost, where Music and 
Poetry run clasped together down % stream of divine verse, 
there is little oi‘ the strictly poetical phrase, except where it is 
told |that he * 

* Dropt from the zenith UU a falUng star ; * 
but tlie whole picture Is nevertheless beauthul, and conceived 
in the spirit of poetry*^ These are a few cases, and there are 
thousands of others. Generally speaking, however,—in the 
>Yorke of true poets, 'the phrases afe glowmg with Imagination 
or bright with Fancy, as weU ns the pictures prescntctl; and 
we^ahould have exce^ingdoiBbt as to the claims of a writer, 
Mfhpee characters or picture only had some tinge of ipiagina- 
tiom while his detaila remained couched in language which 
co^not pretend to apyiothgir Hkme than * prose* ’ 

%ere has of late mn some ^discussion, amongst a few of 
our entinent writers, in regard to ‘ objects which are or are 
notpoetW* We are not about to revive the .subject at any 
lengtii; but wc may observe, that the art of poetry originates in* 
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the faculty of its ptofi'ssora, ^ If it existed in nature, ant! a 
writer liaU simply to transcribe her appeamnnees, any body 
become a ^et as a matter of course. But the poetical 
faculty does not, as we apprehend, .consist sunply in descril)injj|[ 
what is splendid already, for that may be done by a prosaic miud; 
nor in selecting what is beautiful, tor that is the employment of 
taste. Nevertheless, it Is true that certain objects, inasmuch as 
tliey approach to that standard, to which it is the aim of poets 
to subliiiie the tamer'and ordinary appearances of the world, 
and may therelbre reasonably be considered as the models ex¬ 
isting in tlie poet’s miud—may so far be allowed to be the most 
‘ p#)ctical,*—or the nearest allied to poetry. Poetry (we do not 
mean satire), it is to be remarked, deals with the gfand^ theterii.* 
ble, the beautiful; but seldom or never with the mean. Its prin¬ 
ciple is elevation, and not depression or degradation. It is 
true, that in tragotly and narrative, characters and images of 
the lowest cast are sometimes admitted; but for the piu'iioses 
of contrast only, or to ‘ point a moral, ’ Poetry is not consti¬ 
tuted of those base elements, nor does the true poet luxuriule 
in them. They are subject to his dominion, but do not rise to 
bis favour. 

The nearer, then, that an object approximates to what is evi¬ 
dently the standard or the result of poetic inspiration, the near¬ 
er it may be said to approach to poetry itself For the princi¬ 
ple which animates the creator must exist in the thing created. 
The grandeur which he aspires to fashion, the beauty which be 
delights to mould, partake* surely in some measure of or bear 
some resemblance tlie grandeur and beauty which exist in¬ 
dependent of his creation. Under this view,—the stream, 
Timey, the tiibe-wasted ruib and the mossy cell—the breathing 
Venus, and the marble Gods of Greece and Rome—the ruitous 
waves and the golden sky—the stars, the storm, and the mad 
winds—ocean, and the mountain which kisses l^eaven—Love 
and Beatuy, Despair, Ambition and Revenge—all objects or , 
passions which lift our thoughts irom^ the dust, and stir men in¬ 
to madness—almost every ming wliich has in it a strong prin¬ 
ciple of impulse, or elevation, has a claim to be considered 
poetical. It is the meaner things life, its tameness and me¬ 
diocrity, its selfishness and envy, and repining, whu^ though 
subdu^ occasionaliv to the use of poetry—are too base for an 
alliance with it; ana which creep On from age to age, recorded 
indeed and ma^ notorious ^ but branded with immortality for 
the sake of exanmle 'only, trampled under the feet of the 
Muse. 

^hc object of poetiw is not to diminish and moke mean, but 
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Ui ni^iQf and a^andize<^‘ m aiceaniraodate the &how<; of 
thing* to of the mind; ^ wliichy in its henlthy *tiite, 

aU t4nd niiwoixl*. It docs not seek to dWatf the great btatu:Fc<» 
of nature, nor to redode the spirit to the coritompiAtion of humble 
dajeetSb Its standards are above inortiUity, and not bek>w it* 
Surety titen,. if this be almost invariably the tendency of the 
poetic mind, those objects ^be they in art or nature) which ap¬ 
proach nearest to the ideas of the poet, must be fairly consider¬ 
ed as being in themselves neatest to poelry. Whether art or 
nature is to be preferred to the highest station, is anoUier ques¬ 
tion* For onr own parity we are inclined to prefer aft to 
cmieilc^ nnd nature to art* A brilliant light may be thrown 
ijtpon a pack of car(la» and the fency may plhy and nutter over a 
game of Ombre $ but this proves nothing but the skill of the 
poet in this particular instance. Is it to be supposed, that if 
be had beheld the dissolution of a world, or seen Uriel gliding on 
a sunbeam, arrayed in his celestioi armour and majestic beauty, 
he could have done no more? We think otherwise. Occasion¬ 
ally it may have appeared, that the poorest things have been 
'exalted ahd made level with the loiltiesi^ by a republican spirit of 
poeti-y; but we shall find, on close investigation, that most of 
these instances (if not all) are unavailable; that the things 
spoken of have reference to matters of higher moment; and that 
it ia frmn these that they derive their importance. It is not, 
IhrliMitance, tlie * taper* only which throws a poetic lustre, but^ 
.it ia the fiame which shines at < midnigAtt* and burns in solitude 
and sUenoe. It is not ‘ nisMs candle * only, but it is when the 
the candle is connected wim the time—whenyocund JDay 
* Stands tiptoe on the natty mounttdn teptt 
that it rises mto poetry. ‘ 

With respect to the end or intention of poetiy—ks different 
kinds—and its origiii,—a very few words must suffice at present, 
oUr business Imiog more particularly with the art, as understood 
^and practised oy Uie lofeiesi Mnghstt writers. It has often been 
Basarted» that the olnect of poetry is— to please ; and assuredly 
this IS though by no means the sole object of the art. it 
is said that, although in moral pdetiy improvement be blended 
wirii amusement, the hittm* is nmrerihel^ss 1|se oli^t We sub- 
inj^ that this positioa is not olear* In the case of didactie poe<t 
-irf The Essay ouTlMan*—^|^ia ^ An of Preserving Health,* 
tlie Atei is instrnctkm; and vers6 Is bat the medium or the 
uhich the pojgt «m|doys» Ju satire, the object is not 
to pkMr a feichd, but to stir^ an enemy; and we presume that 
thsK of the Bibhb nntst be aamidied to have hod an 

olijccl beyond pleasure* TJm drar-seugs of the ancients were 
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to stimulate the edldier; and their laments were to soothe re^t. 
Poetry contains in it a strong stimulant; and although a feel¬ 
ing of pleasure niay blend with other emotions, it does not Ibl- 
low that the attempts of poetry are not directi^ to objects di& 
ferent from those of merely * pleasing. ’ As to the different 
kinds of poetry, there are so many upon Oach of which a treatise 
might be written, that we prefer referring the reader to essays 
on the subject, rather than delay him at present by a brief 
exposition of that which he u(ould probably wish to see treated 
in more particular detail^ For our own parts, we am not in« 
dined to lay extraordinary stress upon the mere structure and 
mechanism of poetry. It is not very material, we think, that a 
poem should be built up according to rules, many of which 
originated in the caprice of former poets; nor whether it be 
called an epic or a romance, an epistle or a dtrjge, ah epitaph, 
an ode, an elegy, a sonnet, or otherwise. If it be full of the 
matetiel of poetry, and contain semething of fitness aUo, it will 
go far to satisfy our critical consciences. 

We will now request the reader’s company, for a short time, 
while we run hastily along the pages of our poetical history, and 
glance occasionally at the illustrious names which adorn it. 

English poetry must be considered as having had its origin 
in the chronides and romances of the Norman troteoeurs^ they 
having prepared the way for the more elaborate narratives which 
succeeded the crusades. It is not material, perhaps, to inquire 
into the existence of rhyme or fiction among our ancestors bfv* 
fore the Norman invasion* Our oldest subsisting debt is 
due, we think, to the Normans; although even their strains 
were, for a long time after their emigration here, coloured 
by the influence of Frenclb poetry, and their measures bor<* 
rowed from the French writelrs, who from time to time pre¬ 
ceded them in fashioning their memorials of love and con-i, 
quest. Poetry and victory seem to have accompanied each 
other to our shores, and to have fioated upon the same 
wing. TmUifer^ a minstrel (on the invasion of William), is 
said to have advanced before the soldiers, animating them with' 
* songs of Charlemain and Roland,* and then to have rushed 
amongst the opposing ranks, .and perished i A single incident 
like this;is almost enough to stir Poetry from her trance;—for 
poetry is never dead, but slcepetb,»*«-wailing only the touch of 
'some Ithuriel spear which can waken passion into words, and 
untie the winm of thought to quit the dust and darkness of 
human life, and rabe herself like Speculation to the stars. 

In regard to the Romances ai^ Chronicles to which we have 
alluded, they appear to have been a mixed brood, springing' 
<««partiy frpm traditiony and partly firom legends which then stood 
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in tlie plaoc; <>f Inttoify. That history, it must be admitted, may 
have in its turn, from songs and stories; for, in truth, 

none of our earlier historichi writings, howeve)* founded on fact, 
can be considered as entirely independent of fable. In a word, 
it is scarcely possible to trace poetry very correctly upwards to 
its springs. Its fountains are both on Helicon apd Pindus, and 
tbe waters of Boeotia are as bright and as pregnant with inspi* 
rations as the more cidebrated streams of Thessaly. 

It is not our purpose here to ^race the minuter steps of the 
Muse. She appears, indeed, to have hovered for ages over our 
hills and forests, before she alighted, ‘ and became a denizen of 
tbe soil. We shall therefore pa^ by, for the present, the crowds 
of ballads (some of which, however, possess great merit), and 
also the worki of who translated Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
—and X^^Twenj'who translated Wace into the language of the 
period,— of Gloucester and his histories of Merlin and 
Arthur,— Minot and his battle songSf-^Langlande 
and his Visions,—and even by tbe gentle Gower (‘ ancient 
Gower’), and come at once upon the patriarch Chcmcei', 

There is nothing (setting aside tiic Ballads which arc of 
doubtful date) which can truly be called poetry before the <lays 
of Chaucee. There were indeed verses, in which we now 
scorcelv recognise eitlier the measure or the rhyme; but they 
were destitute of imagination, and almost barren of fancy. 
CbauoePs predecessors were tbe mere pioneers of literature. 
They cleared tbe ways, perhapi^ a little, by inventing a rude 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not the English tongue; but, after all, they possessed 
little more than a mcchanicel power. They cut a road, level 
and ragged, through the thorny qiieaches of the English lan¬ 
guage, out they never left the ground. They could not rise 
above the obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists 
that lay around them. ^ Chaucer followed, and raised poetry 
fVopt Uie dust has been likened to * the spring, * and has 
been called the * morniiSg star* of English poetry. He was so; 
or rather, he was a sun whom no star preceded^who rose 
above our literary horizon, dissipating the wandering lights and 
gnilen vapours which hung about it; and who, by a power in¬ 
dependent of accident or the ismkf threw out a dazzling splen¬ 
dour, which showed af onpe his own lustre, end the v^astes by 
which he was sur^unded. • He |rose upon us like die morning, 
ftosh ahd besutifui,*^and kept on hie shining way, strong, untired, 
and ndoicing I 

After Chaucer there is scarcely a name worth mentioning 
until tne days of Surrey and Sackville. There Were indeed 

4 
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Lydgate, who was traveller, teacher, and Benedictine monk, 
bin little of a ^oci,-^James the First of Scotland, who f^ave 
large tokens of promise,— ShrUoii, who is more remaikahle for 
having written against Wolscy in the plenitude of his power* 
than ^tjrhis rhymes,—Occ/m’, a dull writer, though reputed the 
scholar of Chaucer, —Gawin Douglass, a spirited Uanslator;— 
and Sir Thomas Wtjatt, a clever, and somewhat elegant writer, 
hut who was rather the cptemporary than the precursor of 
Surrey, as were indeed Lord Rockford and Lord F'aux. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, bears deservedly a high dia- 
racter in story, as an accomplished courtier, a romantic soldier, 
a tender lover, and a good poet. >He signalized himself at Flo¬ 
rence and at Floddendeld, and sung the praises of bis ‘ Lad ye 
Geraldine’ in verses which it even now gives us a pleasure to 
recur to. He was the first writer of blank verse—of narrative 
blank verse— we believe, in our language. The following is 
translated by him from the Encid, and, making certain allow¬ 
ances, is extremely like the manner of Milton. Dido, 

* Clad in a cloke of Tyre, embroider’d ripli,’ 
is seen to issue from her ‘ chamber dore: ’— 

* The Trojans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsome lulus ; 

Eneas eke, the goodliest of the route, 

Makes one of them, and joinetli dose the throng. 

Like when Apollo Icavcth Lycia, 

His wintring place, and Xanthus' flood beside, 

To visit Delos, his mother’s mansion. 

The Candians and the folko of Driopc, 

With painted Agathyrsies, shout and crio, 

Environing the altars round about: 

So fresh and lustie ditf^Eneas seme,’ &c. 

His account of Dido deserted, also, is worth extracting. 

* Alone she mourns within her palace void, 

And sits her down on her forsaken bed ; 

And absent him she hears when he is gone ’— 

and also that of Mercury, alighting upon the head of Atla'i, 

‘ forcgrx>wn with pine. ’— 

* Here Mercury with equal shining wings 
First touch-cd; and, with jbody headlong bent. 

To the wat5r then took he his descent. 

Like to the fowl that, endlong coasts and stronds 
Swarming with fish, flies, sweeping by the sea ; 

Cutting betwixt the winds and Lybian lands, 

Cyllene’s child so came, and then alight 
Upon the houses with his winged feet. ’ 

Thomas Sackvillc Lord Ukekhurst, was the author of ‘ Ferrox 
VOL. XLII. NO. S3. D 
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Porrex/,(our first regular tragic play), and also of the ‘ Legend ’ 
of the Duke of Buckingham," incomparably the best part of the 
‘ Mirrour for Magistrates.* The * Legend* was known of 
course to Spenser, and appears to have been, to a certain de¬ 
gree, the model after whicn he fashioned his ‘ Masque of Love.’ 
As this poem has been much quoted of late, we will not trouble 
, the reader with any extracts from it* It is, however, a produc¬ 
tion of great value. After Lord Buckhurst follow Churchyard 
and Edwards^ a large contributor to the * Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. * The poem on' May,* by this author, has been prais¬ 
ed by Ritson; but it is a mere play upon words, and not a very 
ingenious one. His stanzas entitled (42) * Amantium ircc amo-^ 
ris redintegratio est,* eulogized by Warton, are much better. 
The last four lines of the first stanza, indeed, describing a mo¬ 
ther and her child, are tender and graceful. 

^ She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her child, 

She rock-ed it, and rat*ed it, until on her it smiled: 

Then did she say, Now have 1 found the proverb true to prove, 
That falling out of faithful friends is the renuyng (renewing) of 
love.* 

Next in order is George Ga^oignet ‘ one of the smaller poets 
of Queen Elizabeth’s days, * but who, however, is by no means 
without merit. His * Steel Glass * is one of the earliest speci¬ 
mens of blank verse, and about the first regular satire of which 
we can boast, if we are to boast of our satires at all. Of this 
one, in particular, we cannot say'much that is favourable. We 
prefer his little poem to * Philip, * his sparrow, which, though 
far below the uelightful lines of Catullus, is pretty smoothly 
enough, versified. Gascoigne divided his poems into * Weeds,* 
‘ Flowers,* and * Herbs,’ &c. i^ording to the fashion of the 
day; and under those tides may be found occasionally, pleasant 
specimens of versification. 

Christopher Marl&me is more celebrated as a dramatic writer 
than as a mere poet, although his song of. * Come live with me 
and be my Love * is well known. Beside these diings, he trans¬ 
lated Coluthus’s ‘ Rape of Helen, * and also part of Musseus’s 
^ Hero and Leander. * The commencement of this last poem 
is veiy beautiful— 

^ On Hellespont, guilty of true love’s blood, 

. In view and opposite, two cities stood, 

Sea-borderers, disjoined by Neptune’s might: 

The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 

At Sestos Hero dwelt,—Hero the fair, 

Whom yovvg ApoUo cmrted for her hairy 
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And offered as a doroer his burning throne ! * 

• , • • • • 

< Sonne say, for her the fairest Cupid pined. 

And looking in her face was stricken blind. 

* So lovely fair was Hero, Venus* nun ! * 

Again, after speaking of the people who flocked to Sestos every 
year, to be present at the festival of Adonis, the poet says— 

* But far above the loveliest Hero' shined. 

And stole away the enchanted gazer’s mind: 

For, like sea-nyinphs* inveigling harmony, 

So was her beauty to the passers by. 

Not that night-wandering, pale, and watery stai^, 

When yawning dragons draw her whirling car, 

From Latmos’ mount up to the gloomy sky. 

Where, crowned with blazing light and majesty 
She proudly sits, more over-rules the flood. 

Than she the hearts of those who near her stood.—< 

£'en as when gaudy nymphs pursue the chase, 

Wretched Ixion’s shaggy^footed race, 

Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain 
From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain— 

So ran the people forth to gaze upon her,’ &c. 

In the temple, among the multitude, is her future lover. Hero, 
who has been sacrifleing at the altar, opens her eyes modestly 
as she rises— 

* Thence flew Love’s arrow with the golden head, 

And thus Leander was enamoured. ’ 

The catastrophe of this story is known to every one. 

We now come to the all-famous Sir Philip Sydney. Not un¬ 
like Lord Surrey in his renown, he was yet more of a hero than 
his illustrious precursor. Lord Surrey was an accomplished 
and illustrious patrician, the first of his age; but Sidney was a 
refinement upon nobility. He was like the abstract and essence 
of romantic fiction, having the courage (but not the barbarity) 
of the preux cheoalier of ancient time—their unwearied patience 
—their tender and stainless attachment. He was a hero of chi¬ 
valry, without the grossness and frailty of the flesh. He* lived 
beloved and admired, and died universally and deservedly la¬ 
mented. He is the last of those who have passed into a marvel; 
for he is now remembered almost as the ideal personification of 
a true knight, and is translated to the skies, like the belt of the 
hunter Orion, or Berenice’s starry hair ! 

Sir Philip Sidney’s poetry was not without the faults of his 
time. It is full of conceits and strained similes, and the versi¬ 
fication is occasionally cramped. Nevertheless, many of his 
Somiets contain beautiful images and deep sentiment (such as 

D2 
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the SI. 82. 84. and others), though a little impoverished by this 

alW. 

But Sir Philip Sidney’s fame was won upon crimson fields, as 
vvell as upon poetic mountains. He wooed Bellona as well as 
the Muses; and his last great act on the plain of battle at' Zut- 
phen, is of itself enough to justify the high admiration of his 
countrymen. It was one of those deeds by, which men should 
be remembered, when the mere animal valour of soldiers, and 
the accidenti of conejuest, shall perish in the obscurity of the 
times to come. 

We will not stop now to notice any other writers of this pe¬ 
riod, but must content ourse)ves with enumerating Churchyard 
(whose verses have been reprinted), and Tubervillc (best known 
as a translator of Ovid),— Paynter (the author of ‘ The Palace 
of Pleasure *)-^Whctst(me and Peek —tvho are the most re¬ 
markable amongst them. Then comes the great name of Ed¬ 
mund Spenser ! 

Sl?ENSEn was steeped in Romance. He was the prince of 
magicians, and held the keys which unlocked enchanted doors. 
All the fantastic illusions of the brain belong to him,—the 
dreamer’s secrets, the madman’s visions, tlie poet’s golden hopes. 
He threw a rainbow across the heaven of poetry, at a time 
when all seemed dark and unpromising. He was the very 
genius of personification: and yet his imagination was less ex¬ 
erted than his fancy. His spirit was idle, dreaming, and vo¬ 
luptuous. He seems as though he had slumbered through sum¬ 
mer evenings, in caves or forests, by Mulla’s stream, or the mur¬ 
muring ocean. Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and 
queens, rose up at the waving of *his ‘ charming-rod. ’ There 
was no meagreness in his fancy, no poverty in his details. His 
invention was without limit. He drew up shape after shape, 
scene after scene, castle and lake, woods and caverns, monstrous 
anomalies and beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathomable 
’ depths of his mind. There is a prodigality and a consciousness 
of wealth about his creations, which reminds one of the dash 
and sweep of Rubens’s pencil; but in other respects, his genius 
difiered materially from that of the celebrated ‘Kleniing. In 
colouring they arc somewhat alike, and in the Masque of 
Cupid, ’ some of the figures even claim an aflinity to the artist’s 
shapes. But, generally speaking, Spenser was more etherial 
and refined, llubens was a decided painter of flesh and blood. 
^, He belonged to earth, and should never have aspired to hea¬ 
ven. His men were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous and intel¬ 
lectual, (his beasts were grand and matchless !); but his women 
were essentially of clay, and of a very Homely fashion, l^cn- 
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Bcu' skotctifd wkli moi’c precision, and induUcly more delicacy. 
He liad not the flush and lever of colouring which lighted up 
the productions 6f the other; but his genius was more spirit* 
ualized: his fancy traversed a loftier eminence, and loved to 
wantlcr in remoter haunts. The brain of the one was like an 
ocean,* casting up at a single eflbrt the most common and ex¬ 
traordinary shapes; while the poet had a wilderness of fancy, 
from whose silent glades and haunted depths stole forth the air¬ 
iest Actions of romance. The nymphs of Spenser are decided¬ 
ly diflerent from those of the painter; and his Sylvans have nei¬ 
ther the hideous looks of Poussin's carnal sat^'rs, nor that vi¬ 
nous spirit which flushes and gives life to the reeling Bacchana¬ 
lians of Rubens. 

The adventurous spirit of Sir Wallet' Baleigh did not extend 
to his poetry, which, though graceful, is cramped^ and some¬ 
what disfigured by the fashions of his age. It is, however, plea¬ 
sant to think, that a man who had crossed the Atlantic after 
^ barbaric pearl and gold, * and had heard the brazen throat of 
war, should return to the pastures of his own country, and 
compose the song of ‘ The Shepherd to the Flowers. ’ 

* Sweet violets (Love's paradise), that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched beer 
Within your palie faces; 

Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind. 

That plays amidst the plain, 

If by the favour of propitious stars you gain 
Such grace as in my ladle's bosom place to find: 

Be proud to touch tliose places; 

And when her warmth your moisture forth doth wear, 
Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed— 

You honours of the flowery meads I pray, 

You pretty daughters of the earth and sunf 
With mild and seemly breathing strait display 
My bitter sighs tliat nave my heart undone. ’ 

* # • ♦ f # • ' 

Joshua Silvester, the once celebrated translator of Du Bartas, 
whose popularity more than rivalled the fame of Shakespeare 
and Spenser, is now almost utterly unknow^n. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to account for such taste, did not the absurdities of fashion 
render every thing conceivable. The ‘ Divine Weeks' is 
dull enough the whole; yet there are parts which might be 
quoted, sufficient to iustify the author's claim to great talent 
and lively fancy i ancl some of his minor poems, although full 
of conceits, are very musical. |n his ‘ Postiumif * the one be¬ 
ginning, ‘ They say that shadows of dcpcascd ghosts,'—and 
that commencing, ‘ Thrice toss these oaken, ashes in the air, * 
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give proofdtof a good ear, to say no more. Coteniporary with 
^vaster were the famous dramatists, fVebsterj Dekicer, Ben 
Jonson fwho has left some delightful dowers amongst his * un- 
derwooQS^, Maister Middleton, and the rest; and also Fair- 
fax (the translator of Tasso), Fitzg^rey, Warner (a voluminous 
writer), Cmstable (the sonneteer)« &r John Davis, Drayton, and 
the contributors to ‘ England’s Helicon, *— Green, Breton, Bar. 
Yong, and others. Several of the little poems in this publica¬ 
tion require nothing but modern spelling to suit a reader of the 
|)resent age. 

‘ About this time also lived Shakespeare, the greatest of poets, 
Rnd of men 1—-Leaving him, as a dramatist, to his uncontest¬ 
ed supremacy, we may venture to assert, that, merely as a writer 
of lyrical poetry and sonnets, there are few who can stand in 
competition with him. His sonnets have more concentrated 
thought than any other productions of the same length in our 
language, and his songs are to this day unrivalled. As his 
poems have been lately brought before the public in a very 
pleasant and useful publication (‘ The Retrospective Review ’), 
which seems doing to past ages that justice which we are aiming 
to do towards the present, we shall refrain from any quotations 
here. We shall leave this mighty spirit, therefore, upright in 
his renown, and triumphant over commentary and criticism, like 
that attractive rock which was fatal to the steps of every igno¬ 
rant adventurer, and the object of admiration to all the world 
jbeside. 

Between Shakespeare and Milton lived a great number of 
^ood writers of verse. Some, indeed, have high claims upon 
our respect. First, there were Beaumont and Fletcher, who de¬ 
serve even all their fame, and seejp to have run their bright 
course on earth touching and beautifying all things—sometimes 
warlike, sqmetimes jocose, sometimes grand and awful, and 
Sometimes as soothing as evening winds, and as tender as Pity 
herself. What can excel the song sung to the restless dying 
pmperor, in the tragedy of * Valentinian ? ’— 

* Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 

Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers: give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers; easy, sweet, 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night 
Pass by his troubled senses: Sing his pmn 
In hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. 

Into this prince gently, oh I gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride! ’ 
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Then come—Old Chapman , the translator of Homer—BUhop 
Corbet — Cares)^ a courtier-like poet—Sir John Sttckltng^ the wit 
— Qiiarles, the puritan—Broton, the pastoral writer— Drum’" 
mond of Hawthornden, a writer of excellent sonnets —CrashaWf 
the translator of Marino— Lovelace^ the ca’iralier, and lover of 
AhheB-^Herrichf a writer of great merit—the ‘ melancholy 
Coxclti/f ’ as he called himself—and Sir Richard FamhawCf who 
translated Camoens and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. This 
last-mentioned work is an unequal performance; but parts of 
it are full of vigour—as, for instance, the Prologue (it speaks of 

, * The woods where the old riaset Honestie 
Did live and die *)— 

The lyrical chorus at the end of the fourth act, commencing— 

* Fair Golden Age ! when milk was th* only food, 

And cradle of the infant world, the wood 

Rocked by the winds; and tK mtowiht jkeks did bear 
Their dear young for thenHielves ! None yet did fear 
The sword or poison : no black thoughts begun 
To eclipse the tight of the eternal Sun; 

Nor •tuandering pines unto a foreign shore 
Or war, or riches, (a worse mischief) bore \ — 
and the opening of the fifth act, where ‘ Carino * says, that' the 
loadstone, * which bears the ‘ wary mariner *— 

* Now to the rising sun, now to his set. 

Doth never lose that hidden virtue yet. 

Which makes it to the North retort tts look / * 

and other parts which we cannot afibrd space to give. 

We had almost forgotten to mention Donne, a quaint writer, 
somewhat earlier than Fanshawc, as also Wither, an intermin¬ 
able rhymer (^he wrote, however, a glorious apostrophe to Po¬ 
etry), and Sir John Denhhm, his cotemporaries. And these 
bring us to the greatest epic poet of our country. 

In regard to Milton, we scarcely know whether to prefer 
his sublimity or beauty. His power over both was perfect. 
We prostrate ourselves before him, alternately in fear and love; 
while he lets loose the statures of Hell upon us, or unbars the 
blazing doors of Heaven, or carries us * winding through the 
marble air, * past Libra and the Pole, or laps us in a dream of 
Paradise, and unfolds the florid richness of his Arcadian land¬ 
scapes. Milton has told a story of burning ambition. He bas 
sung the Peean of victory over the fobs of Heaven,—that * hor¬ 
rid crew, * who, banished from the sky, and hurled headlong 
down to Hell, 

* Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though iimuortal;* 
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But he ha& not dMarfed the contcbt of the anp;cls, by striking 
prone their enemies, and arming \^ith stings and reptile tails the 
legions who seared Chaos and the Deep, and waged even * du¬ 
bious battle ’ with the Creator and his myriads in arms. 

The Satan of Milton is the most magnificent creation in po¬ 
etry. He is a personification of all that is gloomy oi granfl in 
nature, with more than the daring of man. He has the strength 
of a giant, the fashion of an angel,—* unconquerable will, im- 
inortal hale*—revenge that nothing can soothe, endurance which 
never shrinks, the nitellect of heaven and the pride of earth, 
ambition immeasurably high, and a courage which <{uai1s not, 
even before God ^ Satan is essentially idtal. He not like 
Macbeth or Lear, real in himself, literally true, and only 
lifted into pOetry by circumstance: But he is altogether mould¬ 
ed ill a dream of the imagination. Heaven and earth and iu'l! 
arc explored for gifts to make him eminent and peerless. I It 
is compounded of all; and at last stands up before us, with the 
starry grandeur of darkness upon his forehead, but having the 
passions of clay within his heart, and his home and foundation 
in the depths below. It is this gleaning, as it were, from every 
element, and compounding them ail in one grand design, which 
constitutes the poetry of the character. I'crhaps Ariel and 
Caliban arc as purely ideal an the hero of Milton, and ap¬ 
proach as nearly to him as any other fiction that occurs to us, 
but the latter is incontestably a graiulci formation, and a 
mightier agent, and moves thiough the peiplcxitics of his ca¬ 
reer with a power that defies competition. Miiton*s way is like 
ihe * lerubil via* of Michael-Angelo, which no one bcfoic oi 
since has been able to tread. 

Comparisons have been instituted between our great poet and 
Dante; and there arc certainly occasional resemblances in tlu. 
b])ccchcs and similes; for instance— 

As cranes 

Chaunting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky 
Stretched out in long array, so I beheld 
Spirits who came loud wailing, hurried on, ’ &c.—(/i^. c. \ .) 
Aud again— 

* And now there came o*er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, tcrnblc, a sound that made 
Either ^ore tremble, as if of a wind 
InipctuouS) from confiiptirtg vapours sprung, 

That ’gainst some forest driving all its migiit 
Plucks off the branches, ’ &c.—c. 9.) 

I'cmimit m oftener of Virgil than Milton, anil as 
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often of Spenser, we tliink, in the treatment of hi« subject. We 
recollect the latter, particularly when we read pcrsolii- 

iieatioub of I’lcasure, of Ambition and Avarice (in the fust canto 
v>l the Inferno), and the punishment of Fucci for blasphemy (in 
the Uventy-fifth canto), and other things similarly ticated. 
Dante's genius seems to consist in a clear and striking detail of 
parliculars, giying them the air of absolute fact, llis slrcnglli 
was made up of units. Milton’s, on the other hand, W'as massy 
and congregated. His original idea (of Satan) goes stveepiiig 
along, and colouring the subject from beginning to end. Dante 
shifts iirom place to place, from person to person, subduing his 
genius to the literal truths of history, which Milton o\ci ruled 
and made subservient. However excellent the Florentine may 
be (and he ?s excellent), he liad not the grasp nor the soaring 
power ol‘ the English poet. The images of Dante pass by like 
tile phaiitasuias on a wall, clear, indeed, and piciuicsipu'; but 
altluuigh true, in a great measure, to fact, they arc wanting in 
leality. They have complexion and shape, but not nedi or 
blood. Milton’s earthly creatures have the flush of living beau¬ 
ty u})on them, and show the changes of hiiinaii infirmity. They 
inhale the odours of the garden of Paradise, and wander at \^ill 
over lawns and flowers: they listen to God; they talk to an¬ 
gels; they love, and are tempted, and Hill! And with all this 
there is a living principle about them, and (although Milton’s 
iiiculty was by no means generally dramatic) they arc brought 
before the reader, and matle—^not the shadows of what once ex¬ 
isted—but present probable truths. His fiercer creations pos¬ 
sess the grandeur of dreams, but they have vitality within them 
also, and in character and substance arc as solid as the rock. 

The genius c4* Milton was as daring as it was great. He 
did not seek lor a theme amidst ordinary passions, with whiili 
men must sympathize, or in literal iacts, which tins many 
might comprehend. On the contrary, he plung(‘d at once 
through the deep, and ventured to the gates of 1 leaven liir 
creatures wherewiili to jicople his story. Even when he do- 
scended upon earth, it was not to select from the common ina- 
teiialsof humanity: But he dropped at once upon Piiradise, 
and awoke Adam from the dust, and painted the primitive 
jmrity of woman, and the erect stature and yet uiu loudcd as-’ 
[lect of man. Nothing can be more beautiful than his pictures 
of our ‘ first parents, ’ breathing the fragrant airs of Eden, 
communing with superior natures, dreaming in the golden sun, 
feeding ii})ou nectareous fruits, and lying * imparatlised * in one 
another’s arms, on pillows of violet and asphodel! M'Jiat cap 
surpass the figure of Adam— 
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* His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule,’ 

except it be tlmt of Eve, who— 

* —as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses W(»e,' 
the meekest, the purest, the loveliest of her sex.—Tlii/s has 
Milton, without any of the ordinary aids, fashioned a poem, 
which, both for sublinii^ and beauty, is quite unparalleled in 
the history of dctioii. Homer was more various, more drama¬ 
tic, more uniformly active, more true to the literal fact, }>er- 
haps, than he, and Virgil more correct, while Spenser dwelt 
as completely upon poetic ground; but tlierc is a graiuhmr 
of conception in Milton, a breadth of character, and a tower¬ 
ing spirit, which stood over his subject and pervaded it front 
beginning to end, that we shall scarcely admit to exist in any 
other poet. He was, in our minds, the greatest epic poet of 
the world. At any rate, there is no one but Homer who can 
stand in competition with him. Shakespeare alone excelled 
them both; but he went beyond all men, and stands in the 
array of human intellect, like the Sun in the system, single and 
unapproachable. 

llie restoration of Charles the Second was fatal to poetry. 
Tlmt prince brought with him a long train of wits; and larm* 
bands of exiled courtiers flocked round him, who knew the 
points of a ruff, and were connoisseurs in silk stockings and Flan¬ 
ders lace,—but of English literature they were utterly ignoranL 
Adversity had taught them nothing, except hatred for their 
countrymen at honle, and contempt for their taste, in all things. 
French fashions, French literature, French morals prevailcil; 
and the wholesome examples of conjugal love and social inte¬ 
grity were fast melting away and disappearing before the daz¬ 
zling influence of a vicious court. The time of the English exiles 
had been employed in patching their broken fortunes, and ren¬ 
dering themselves agreeable to their French patrons. Had 
they been reduced simply to banishment, and left to ponder on 
the past, it is possible that they might have taken aiesson from 
misfortune, which would have strengdiened the relaxed state of 
jtUeir moral constitution, and awaked them to the high gratifi¬ 
cation derivable from the works of intellect alone. But they 
)>ad no example and little motive. Their King was utterly with¬ 
out any character, and the French did not require aiw sterling 
accomplishments to admit them to the full benefits of their so¬ 
ciety. They were, however, compelled to turn their wit to 
present account; and so they contented themselves with paying 
Ijfteir hosts, with emulating their gallantry, with play, 
sttcb ordinarypalliutives as ofier themselves most 
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readily to the unhappy. If our exiles ever thought seriously, 
it was how they might circumvent Old Noll and his Round* 
heads, not how they might endure philosophically, or qualify 
themselves for prosperity again. Under all circumstances, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid adopting the tone and manners 
of thh people with whom they lived. They did adopt them; 
and the literature of the age of Charles the Second may be con¬ 
sidered as one consequence of the exile of the Stuarts. 

In a great change of this sort, however, the new current of 
fashion did not at first entirely destroy, although it completely 
discoloured, the complexion of the old literature. Some writers, 
as might have been expected, partook at once of the fresh 
draughts of wit and humour brought over by Charles and his 
followers, without utterly forsaking their previous taste, or a- 
bandoning to dust and contempt the wisdom of their English 
ancestors. In this class we may perhaps be allowed to reckon 
old Isaac Walton, the patriot Marvel, Cotton, and Stanley ,• al¬ 
though even these writers must, if there be a question raised, 
be reckoned amongst the later school of poets. ♦ Walton’s 
Angler, * to which Cotton added the discourse on fly-fishing, is 
well known; but the poems of the latter writer are not so 
common. ()ne of the most pleasant, is that addressed * To 
^ my dear and most imrtliy friend, Mr Isaac Walton, ’ in which, 
after telling him how blustring and inclement the country was, 
he goes on— 

* Whilst all the ills are so improved 
Of this dead quarter of the year. 

That even you so much beloved 
We would not now wish with us here : 

In this estate, 1 say it is 
Some comfort to us to suppose, 

That, in a better clime than this. 

You our dear friend have more repose; 

And some delight to me the while, 

Though Nature now does weep in rain, 

To think that 1 have seen her smile, 

And haply may I do again. 

If the all-ruling Power please 
We live to see another May, 

Wc’Il recompense an age of these 
Foul days, in one fine fishing day! 

We then shall have a day or two, 

Perhaps a week, wherein to try, 

What the best master’s hand can do 
With the most deadly killing flic : 
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A day without too bright a boam, 

A warm, but not a scorching sun, 

A southern gale to curl the stream, 

" And, Master, half our work is done! * pp. IM', 115. 

This, if not very high poetry, is very agreeable writing. Mai ’* 
vc!*s poems arc full of wit or sentiment, as the vein may be 
‘which we hit upon. Sometimes indeed,' his little plots of Par- 
‘ iiassus are laid out rather too much in the style of ohl, English 
, gardening, square anti formal, but they never fail in possessing 
something good. The heart of the poet was in every thing he 
did, and there was not a purer or a firmer one in the world • 
Waller is the first writer who made sound agrt'eably in 
rhyme* He was in truth an indifierent poet,—^possessing little 
genius as an author, or principle as a man, and obtained a 
name chiefly by reducing verse to ‘ the level of the meanest 
capacity. * But, in. fact, the first name of that period whicli is 
really great, is that of Dryden. 

Dkydeji was at the head of his line. As a bitter, biting sa¬ 
tirist, as a writer of sensible, masculine, sounding verse, there 
is no one who goes beyond him. But as a poet, he was of a 
diflerent order from those who illuminated the reigns of Eliza¬ 
beth and James; and he occupied, in our opinions, a decidedly 
lower step. He was a writer of shrewd sarcasm and of excel¬ 
lent ^rood sense, but he was deficient in imagination, in pathos, 
and jin nature. He was more artifleial, generally speaking, than 
his predecessofrs—^and he ought to have been more natural,—for 
he resorted far more to common phraseology and existing people. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say, that he failed signally in 
tragedy, and that he did not excel in narrative or in tender seri¬ 
ous poetry many of inferior reputation who have preceded and 
followed him. Bat in the war gf verso he was in hisf element. 
He fought well and effectively; ho gave blow back for blow, and 
know the weak side of his foes, and launched his sounding an¬ 
athemas against their characters and persons. His ^ Absalom 
Achitophel, ’ and * Mac-Flecnoe * are each capital, are 
i^h excellent satires, tliough the palm must assuredly be a- 
’ warded to the former poem. ‘ The Hind and the Panther’ 

. ^so is a fine thing in its way; but it dif&rs little in point of 
^ style from such ofbis productions as were merely satirical. His 
j:tj^riptk>n of the Hind, at the conimen6ement, is delightful, 
ijjtlie ‘ m^ny-winged wamids aimed at her heart,* is even poetical,) 
i|ind the account of the Panther— 

* The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the stiotted kind i 
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Oh ! could licr in*boi n stains be washed .w i>, 

She were too good to be a beast of prey ! 

Ho^v can I praise^ or blame, and not ofiend, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ; 

Her faults and virtues lie so mixed, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free *— 

IS terse ami good, and seems to have been the psnvnl of fm* 
hundred portraits of a similar hind. 

C’otcmjiorary with Diydcn was Z^cr, a powerful ineguhn 
writer, wiiose stormy verses shook the stage from its propriit>, 
and Shadwell, the ‘Young Ascanius ’ of Mae-Fleciioe, nli<» 
.swore 

* That he to death true Dullness would maintain; 

And in his father's right and realm's defence, 

Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. * 

I'licn came Sedlnj and Dorset, and John Pfnllips, (the au¬ 
thor of ‘ the Splendid Shilling *) and li&we, and Parnell^ (who 
wrote the ‘ Hermit*)—and witty Dr Garth, and Addison, so 
great in prose and so little in poetry,—and lively laughing Mat, 
Prior, to whom the world was a joke—then followed J ”01110 ugh 
and Cwfgrecp, the brilliant twins of Comedy, and Gwy, (who re¬ 
duced folly to a fable, and wrote ‘ Black-eyed Susan, * and the 
‘ Beggars Opera,*) and lastly, the better known and more justly 
celebrated Alexander Pope. 

Popjs was a lit successor for the chair of Drydem He had 
tlic same good sense, the same stinging sarcnsin; the same hat¬ 
red of what is base or mean, with something moioof rcline- 
iiicnt, ami a clearer moral view than can pci haps be asciiln'd to 
his predecessor. Each, however, belonged to his age, ami il¬ 
lustrated it finely. Dryden would have been out of place at 
the court of Queen Anne, and Pope coukl not easily have re¬ 
conciled himself to the coarse gallants and lascivious wits of the 
llcstoratioii. I'he one had a strong arm and a fearless spirit, 
and struck down whole squadrons of rogius and p(>iiticians, 
with all the indignation of a moralist, and the rancour of a par¬ 
tisan. Tlic other shot his sharp arrows at the heart of the 
proud man and the knave, the time-server, and the hypocrite, 
(whether hidden in an alias or covered with l.Twn)—^lio spared 
neither rank, nor sex, nor age, so it were impudent and piodt- 
gatc—but wisely thought, that if a reformation in morals was to 
be effected, it must be effected by example,—not of the poor, 
but of the higb'born and opulent. This led him amongst liir 
aristocracy of his time; and he whipped the gilded follies and 
humble sins of the wealthy, with as much good will ami mute 
honesty than the magistrates of our time exercise their summary 
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justice upon thc^ctty offenders ^ho sell cabba|res and beef upon 
the Sabbath, rope, in a word, was a first*rate writer of the 
same genius as Dryden^ and upon the whojie his equal. * His 
poems contain passages of great pathos» of piercing satire, and 
of admirably turned compliment; and his ‘ Kape of the Lock ’ 
has never yet been equalled. 

Next to Pope we may record Swi/l, a stern, shrewd, sarcas¬ 
tic writer of verse, and a * fellow of infinite humour.’ There 
were two sides, however, to the Dean’s character, one of which 
we do not desire at present to contemplate: But the other was 
rich amd bright as the genius of wit could make it. After him 
we find the name of ^omsoni who looked on Nature with an 
observant but easy eye, and transcribed her varying wonders 
to man. His * Seasons,’ contain finer or at least more popular 
things than any of his other poems, (although he but too fre¬ 
quently amplifies a simple fac^ till you scarcely know what he 
is about,) but there is a much more equal power, and far more 

E ure poetry in his delightful * Castle of Indolence. ’—It was 
ere tnat he built up those shadowy battlements, and planted 
those ‘ sleep*soothing’ groves, under which lay 
* Idlesse, in her dreaming mood. ’ 

It was here that he wove in his poetic loom those pictures of 
pastoral quiet—of fiowery lawns and glittering streams—of flocks 
and tranquil skies, and verdant plains, 

‘ And vacant shepherds piping in the dale - 
the stockdove, and the nightingale, and the rest of that tune¬ 
ful quire which lull our minds into forgetfulness, and sing to us 
on summer mornings and winter nights, in town and in country 
equally well, until wc forget the prose of human life in its ro¬ 
mance, and bathe our fevered senses in the fresh flowers of 
poetry which the bounty of Thomson has bequeathed to us! 
There is nothing in the history of verse, from the restoration 
of Charles the Second to the present time, (not even in Collins, 
we think, and certainly not in Gray,) which can compete with 
the first part of the < Castle of Indolence. ’ His account of the 
. land of * Drowsy head, ’ and 

* Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, ’ 
of the disappearance of the sons of Indolence, with the exquisite 
simile with which it closes—the huge covered tables, all odo¬ 
rous with spice and wine—^the tapestried halls and their Italian 
pictures—the melancholy music—and, altogether, the golden 
magnificence and oriental luxuries of the place, and the minis** 
tering of the spirits who 

*,Pourif<i all tJie Arabian heaven upon our nighiSf ’ 

(an exquisite line)—may stand in comparison with almost any 
thhig in the circle of poetry. 
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We must not forget, in our list, Doctor Youngs whose ‘ Night 
Thoughts' have acquired at least as much reputation as 
they deserve—-nor the unfortunate, and not very deserving 
iliehard Savage, nor Cibber, the prince of coxcombs—nor 
Churchill, a coarse and immoral satirist—nor Shenstone, fine 
and finical—though with touches of tenderness and beauty— 
especially in his sweet Spenserian stanzas of ‘ The Schoolmis¬ 
tress.' After him came Mark Akcmide —excel¬ 
lent Goldsmith —and Gray —and his satellite Mason. Of these, 
and indeed of most of the other modern writers of verse, so 
much has been said in various places, (in fact, we ourselves have 
had occasion frequently to glance at them), that we shall not 
now trouble the reader with any further discussion on the sub¬ 
ject. In the same manner also must we now pass over the few 
lemaining names on the poetic roll, with the exception of War» 
ton^ Cawper, and Burjis ; in truth, *^here are no other which can 
claim our particular attention. The two latter are great names; 
and we think deserving of all the fame they inherit. The effect 
of Cowper's writings is even now observable in our poetry; 
and Burns is beyond all doubt the greatest untaught poet since 
the time of Shakespeare. 

In regard to the character of the poetry of the present day, 
its growth and comparative excellence, we must leave them (to¬ 
gether with our opinion of their living authors), to form the sub¬ 
ject of a future article—in which there will be room enough for 
originality, if we can only bring our illustrious contemporaries 
into one class, as distinguished from their predecessors; and 
endeavour to show how much they have each been acted upon 
by the prevailing spirit of the age. 

In regard to the volumes, of which we have prefixed the titles 
to this article—^they are so many indications of the taste and in¬ 
tellect which are widely diffusing themselves amongsfoll classes 
of this kingdom. We will not stay to inquire very narrowly 
into the merit of these little publications; but will content our¬ 
selves with observing, that the one entitled < Specimens of the 
Earlier English Poets,' is the most valuable, as far as it goes, 
inasmuch as it offers to the public soihe considerable poems of 
a high order, at a much cheaper rate than is usual. It contains 
the whole of the translated poem of * Hero and Leander,' by 
Marlowe and Chapman, the whole of Sir Walter Raleigh's, and 
the best of Crasfaaw’s poems, (to say nothing of some consider¬ 
able extracts from Chapman's Homer) at less than one fourth of 
the ordinary price. We are induced to state this, because it is 
a matter which is but too qften lost sight of in reprinting our 
dd English authors. So far as the publisher has done this 
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it is well; l>ut we cannot refrain from stating, that the vo¬ 
lume is defective in arrangemeiu, and seems to have been pni 
together without much consideration. Besides these volume-, 
we under^-tand that a publication is now in progress, in whi( 1» 
it is intended to concentrate the spirit of English poetry; and 
to ofler it ill such a form ns may render it accessible to everv 
one. A work of this sort is much wanted; for our larger coi- 
lections of the poets are far loo expensive, and include a va*-! 
deal of trash, as well as the names of a multitude of writers who 
never had the slightest pretension to the laurel. 


Aht. III. 1. Memoires pour servir d VHistoirx tie France snu\ 
Napoleon^ Ecrils d Samte Helene sous la diclh tie VEmpoiia^ 
par les Genvraux qui oni partake sa CapHvile, cl piihlid sur h s- 
Manusctils enticrement corriges tie sa Main, 6 voJs, 

Paris, 1822-1823. 

2. Memoires dc Joseph Fonche^ Dttc JOtrantc^ Minislte tie /• 
Police Gencrale. 1®*” Panic. 1 vol. 8vo. 182!-. pp. tls. 

^T^he character of a man who ruled the world so long as N.i- 
poleon, is not likely to be impartially estimated so soi>n 
after his fall. Who, even yet, can venture to say, that the be¬ 
ing who has now quitted the scene, has not in some measure in- 

• (Inenccd his interests, his feelings, or his opinions? or, in re¬ 
cording the eventful history of his life, can affirm with Tacitus 

* Ncqtie irdf ncque studio vwtusy quorum causas protid liabeo ■ ’ lu 
France, especially, this diversity of opinion may be expected to 
be most conspicuous; and the truth-accordingly is, that cvciy 
class and order in her society has a distinct and separate feel¬ 
ing as to the merits of the late Emperorthe army thinks one 
way, the ctti7-cns another; the mauuracturing classes think dif- * 
fcrcntly from the agriculturists; the labourers and peasantry 
from the intermediate classes of society; and the lawyers from 
the physicians! The same contradictory sentiments may be 
traced, on a larger scale, tlirough all the nations of Europe.* 
Germany and Italy, Spain and Switzerland, Austria and Po¬ 
land, Holland and Belgium, all differ from each other in the 
estimate they have formed of his character; and the opinion ol 
England itself, though it coincides perhaps with none of the o- 
thers,* has been more favourable to him since his foil, than it 
was at the height of his fortunes. 

This extreme diversity of opinion with regard to this extra¬ 
ordinary man, has resulted, not much from an actual oppo¬ 
sition of interests, as from the differences of situation and inlor- 
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wation amaiig tJhe Jadges. The army, who ^aw Him only in the 
field, could not form the same opinions with those who viewed 
him at connected’with his political institutions; the Slates 
of Qcrmafi}', whose laws and liberties he overturned, could not. 
regard^ him with the same feelings as those of Italyi among 
whom he restored trancmiility add order, and projected the es¬ 
tablishment of indepeuaenoe. 

* Depuis sept ans, ’ say the Editors of his Memoirs, * on a beau- 
coup ccrit Bur Napoleon: chacun a voulu dire ce qu*il savait 
bcHucoiip ont dit ce qu’ils nc savaieqt pas. Les administrateurs, Jes 
iniiicuires, Ics ecrivains de toutes les nations, ont voulu le jugef; tout 
li' inondc cn d parld^excoptd lui-mSme. llromptenfin le silence, ct 
d’unu manicrc solemncHc. ‘ 

13ut ip thus breaking silence, was it the intention of Napoleon 
to lay open the secret springs which have put the world in mo- 
tior, from his first appearance on its stage, to the closing scene 
ol the drama? Ate we to look here for an explanation of the 
motives of each important action #f his 1 fe? Will he expose 
the men who have acted as his instruments, and the means by 
which he rendered them subservient to his purposes ?>->the re¬ 
sistance which he experienced from the brave—the incitements 
to tyranny which were suggested by the servile—‘and the cha¬ 
racter of those whom he considered fotjmidable ? It would be in 
Vain, we think, to Took for such a confession as this—even if the 
author of It had died in penitence and humiliation. Such ab¬ 
solute Candour, we fear, is not to be expected in any statement 
that a man makes to his fellows—as it plainly implies either an 
utter carelessness for the opinions of others—or such a degree 
of immorality as to impede the perception of good and evil. 
But Napoleon was neither in the onli situation nor thfi other, 
llis warmest admirers have never pretended to deny that he 
had both faults and frailties to account for; and his bitterest 
enemies do not assert, that he was either destitute of moral feel¬ 
ing, or insensible to shame. Napoleon, in fact, in lopklng beck 
on his past existence, was placed in a situation by no means un¬ 
common ; conscious of actipns which he knew to be culpable 
-•-and equally unwilling either ,meanly to deny, or openly to 
avow them, \Now, no situation can be more unfavourable for a. 
writer of memoirs j* for it compels him to be continually on his 
gu'ird, and excludes all openness aivd confidence. 

Tiierc arc two other circumstances which tend to treaken’the 
, interest of the works before us. ' As long as Buonaparte conti¬ 
nued a mcie soldier, he seems to have know-nothing beyond 
what might be learned in the field, or in an ferny’s* countiy'— 
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the manners of can^ups, the morals and dispositions of profes- 
eiopal soldiers—the qualities} in short» that are displayed or ie- 
qttiied in the conductor sieges, manosttvres, Itnd battles. 'When 
he attained sunreme power, he found himself, like other mo- 
naiths, secluoed from all familiarity with oi^inaiy mcA; he 
looked only on the mask, instead of the real man; and the ce¬ 
remonial of etiquette* concealed the movements of the he^t. 
With mankind, therefore, he was, from^ first to last, but very 
imperfectly acquainted;—^and be had neither sufficient niagna- 
inmtty^ nor sumcient contempt for public opinion, to exhibit an 
undisguised portrait of that with which he teas acquainted—his 
own vast ana extraordinary mind. 

The most interesting circumstances of his life arc those, where, 
unable to attain his ends by the mere exertion of authority, he 
was obliged to lend himself for a time to the passions of other**, 
and to tmeome their instrument, in order to render himself ul¬ 
timately their master. These occasions, it is true, are not nu¬ 
merous. They may, indeetl, be reduc^ to three or four; the 
first, when he sided with the National Convention against the 
insurgent Parisians; the second, when be had to gain over the 
followers of Mahomet in Egypt; the third, when he found it 
necessarv to deceive the heads of the different factions which 
divided France, in ordet^ to overturn the cqnstitution, and to 
attain supreme power; and the last, and by far the greatest and 
most glorious, when, in 1815, he returned, almost alone, to re¬ 
possess himself of that empire from which he had been driven 
by the united arms of Europe. 

But* if Napoleon himself either could not, or would not, dis¬ 
close the secret history of his reign, we cannot but think that 
this desideratum has been m a good'^egree supplied by his Mi¬ 
nister of Police, Fouch5, whose Memoirs form one of the most 
amusing, and, we might add, instructive works which has ap*> 
peared in France since the overthrow of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

, i At the commencement of the French Revolution, two classes 
‘ of men, entirely different in their characters and their views, 
appear^ upon the scene. Tbe one consisted of philosophers, 
—men, for the most part, of pure and simple character, full of 
theory and system. Ignorant of the world,'unacquaint^ with 
bosgiet^ and seeming never to suspect the existence of preju¬ 
dices and vices in society. The other was composed of men, 
who, having shaken off all relimoils belief, without even pre¬ 
serving the slender substitute of moral habits, and indifibrent to 
all priomple and opinion, looked upon the world *bs a prize 
AiAiluh would fall to the lot of the boldest, or the most dexterous. 
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They adopted «t all time#, without scruple, the language which 
suited theif tiews for iho tin}e,^and flattered, by turns, the 
Vanity of the middle classes, the Coarse passions of the populace, 
and the violence of military de^motism, The great error of the 
former lay ill their lgnoranc#'Of the prejudices and vices of the 
age; and accordingly, they became the easy and early dupes of 
the intriguing adventurers by,whom they were surrounded. The 
latter erred not less widely, and far more ignobly, in doubting 
the very existence of virtue-^f disinterested actions, and ge> ^ 
nerous sentiments. They found themselves unexpectedly op-* 
posed by a force on which they had not calculated* Accustom¬ 
ed to consider self-interest as the only principle of action, they 
were disconcerted the moment they came in Contact with men 
who acknowledged the influence of more exalted impulses. 

To this latter class belonged Joseph Fouchd, Member of the 
Convention, and afterwards Minister of the General Police, and 
Duke of Otranto. If it were not already perfectly plain, from 
political career, that he was a man totally^destitute of 
'ilrinciple, sacriflcingCvery feeling to personal advancement, and 
employing the language of liberty attd devoted attachUient*mere-> 
]y ns the best means of attaining that end, these Memoirs would 
place the matter beyond dispute* He relates the numeroiia 
events in which he has acted a part, whatever be thmr charao 
ter, with an admirable he confesses the most disbo* 

nourab|,c actions without the least disguise; and never for a mo¬ 
ment seems to doubt, that every man of sense, if placed in the 
same circumstances, would have acted just as be dm. This to¬ 
tal absence of moral feeling, united to his exclusive means of in¬ 
formation, render him a most amusing, and we have no doubt 
a most correct narrator of those events which he has witnessed. 
Hts Memoirs may be considered as a supplement to those of 
Napoleon; they flil up the blanks, and throw light on the ob- 
scuiities of the Emperor’s narrative. It is true, that these Me¬ 
moirs of Fouch^ have been disavowed by bis son. This, how¬ 
ever, it> not at all to be wondered at there are not many 
sons who would care to belong t6 such a father. Biit the puli- 
libber states boldly that he received the Memoirs from ft friebd 
of the ex-minister, and is in possession of the original manu¬ 
script, and bids defiance to legal proceedings. The ’‘Memoirs, 
besides, i*eqaire only to be read to convince any one, that they 
arc the work of one who has had a pfindpm share in the 
events of the Ketolution, and is perfectly acquainted wHh all its 
details. « » 

Many different accounts have been givemof the origin of Na¬ 
poleon, and it is easy to sop, that many ^ their authors have 
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been more apxiom to gratify their dislike to the man, than to 
asdevtain the truth. Into these we have np intentior^ of enter-< 
inp^* It IS sufBcient to state, that Napoleon was anxious to have 
it believed that his family ,was originally noble, and that, in tins 
particular, he was as sensitive as if 1^ had been born in Gascony 
itself. Jt is said, that the ICmpcror of Au^ria having once re¬ 
marked to him in conversation, that he rtSollected having met 
with the name Buonaparte in some old book, Napoleon evin¬ 
ced the greatest anxiety to get possesion ol* the volume; but 
the Austrian monarch, who probably meant merely to flatter 
the vanity of his son-in-^law, extricated himself fioni the difficcil- 
ly» by saying the book had been carried oil’hen the yrcnch 
watered Vienna.. 

This wish to be illustrious by biith or by alliance, «;omctimrs 
led to amusing displays.^—One day when some nieuibcr oi ilio 
Council of Stole recommended some pc^ular mea^uie as thf* 
means of appeasing discontent, and attaching the imtu)n to ins 
governmept, he spoke in the most decided terms against tlie 
moposal. * It was this system of concession,' said he, ‘ that 
brought »«/ unJoitmuUe wide LmiisXVL to the scaffold* 1'he 
members of the Council were rather at a loss for a moment to 
trace the relationship between 41)6 late King of France and the 
General of the Convention, not recollecting that tlie latter had 
married the niece of Marie Antokictto 1 Sneh anecdotes, how¬ 
ever, would hardly deserve notih^, were it not that Biionjipaiie, 
in these Memoirs, has taken great pains to enlighten the public 
on the subject of his descent, and his family alliances. The fa¬ 
mily of Buonaparte, he tells m;, were originally from Tuscan}, 
(he had been frequently reproached with his Corsican extrac¬ 
tion.) They figured in the tmddletiges as senators of the llc- 
publies of Florence, San Munato, Bologna, Sai/au, and Trevi- 
zo, and as prelates attached to the Court of Rome; they wcic 
allied to the families of Medici, Ursini, npdLomeUini; sevtial 
of them were emplo}ed in the sefvice of tlieir respective stitc"; 
others cultivated literature at the date of the revival of the nils 
in Italy;—a Joseph Buoi^aparte yirote one of the earlic'it regu¬ 
lar' comedies of this period; a Nicholas Buonaparte, a pre¬ 
late of Home, pubKshed a history of the siege of Uomc by Ihe 
Constable of Bourbon; and finally, about the l.Kli cemuiy, 
i^ounger branch of the family established itscll in CorMpa. 
Th» n the Empetor^S own account of the matter: But one of 
the ediiiova of Napoleon's Memoirs traces his descent still highv 
er. He tells ns, in a note, that a branch of the family of Com¬ 
nena which had some claim to the throne of Coi.stantinople, 
rettfCd up Cofaica in 1462that several members ol that family 
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bore the name of Calomerps, which is the same with that of 
Pmuimpaflei aod that the name had been aftcrwarcU Italianized, 
'i'he Editor adds, that he thinks Buonapartp w'as not acquaint- ‘ 
ed with this circumstance; but in this he is mistaken. When 
Napoleon had made himself master of the Government, he pro¬ 
posed to Lonis XVlll. who then bore the title of Comte de 
Eille, that the latter should sell to bird his claim to the throne. 

I laving tailed in this attempt to purdiase Icmtimacy. * he com- 
nii<‘sioned some of his antiquaries to prove 3iat he was really a 
l(’{>i/imafe soverei^, being descended from tins very family of 
Comcncs. 

Napoleon was born at Ajaccio on the 15t!i August 1769. His 
father, a mcmb(>r of the Tribunal of that city, came into France, 
as deputy of tlie Noblesse, in 1779, and brought with him his 
two sons, Joscpli and Napoleon. Ho placed the hrs't in a 
school at Autun, and the second in tho Military School of 
Bricniie, where he remained six years. ]n 1784^, he was sent to 
the Military School of Paris; but remained there only six 
months, and left it as second lieutenant of artillery in the regi¬ 
ment of La F^re. He was made captain in 1791, in the regi¬ 
ment of artillery of Grenoble. He served at jirst under Gen^ 
ral Duyear, who commanded the artillery of the army of Italy; 
and In 1798, he was sent to the siege or Toulon, then in pos¬ 
session of the Fnglish. It is ||ere that the career of Napoleon 
niay be said to comrpence; for till then lie had exhibited nothing 
remarkable in his character. In his own Memoirs he gives an 
anxious account of the situation of things at the time he appeared 
on the scene; and slates, with much preci<^lon and correctness, 
the progress of {he populai^ party during the four first years ef 
|hc Revolution. From his account we see, that the greater the 
ciforts which were made to suppress popular movements, the 
more iniluepec did the lower classes acquire, till the whole ter¬ 
minated in a despotism more harsh and violent than that which 
it had been their original object to destroy. • 

* Leg rdyalistes,' says Napoleon, * avoit fortn4 le c6te droit do fas- 
sembl^e constituente; les constitutionelles )e c6te gauche, et marchd 4 
la t6te du people; mais it 1’Assembl^e Legislative lea constitution¬ 
elles formerent le c6t€ droit, ct le^ Girondtns le cdte gtipcke; ceux«ci 8 
ieur tour, formerent k la Convention k odte droit, et le p8rti de la 
Montagno forma le cdte gauche, dirig^t If parti populaitu. Les 
constitutionelles ^ la'constituente avaient demandi^ Texpidsion des 
troupes dc ligne, proclamant le prtnetpe qne l*Assembl|a devait 8tre 
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• This fact, which has been long known, is confirmed by the Me¬ 
moirs of I'ouchd, who gives the answer of Louis XVIIJ. to Buonfs' 
partu's pioposal. 
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gard4 par la garde natlonale* A la legislative iU soutinrent une opi¬ 
nion Oppot^e, reclamerent d grands ei^ des troupes de ligne; mais 
Icis Oirondins repouuerent avec in4igDatioa I’emploi de toute artn6e 
soldde eontre la majority du peupla. La Gironde* d son tour* ro- 
clama la protection d’une arm^e de ligne centre le parti populairc. 
Ainsi les partis changdreut alternativement d’opiniop aelon les cir- 
constances.' * 

This sketobi we believe, is generally correct; but the conse¬ 
quence which the audnor draws from it as to the versatility ol 
public opinion is not so. The jpeopk against whom, in 1793] 
the assistance of the soldiery was demanded, was by no means 
the same people who were to have formed the military protec¬ 
tors of the state two years before; They were a totally diilbrent 
class of persons. * 

Napoleon relates, at considerable length, the operations which 
he suggested, or in which he was engaged before Toulon; but 
this part of the narrative, though sumciently interesting to mi¬ 
litary men, need not now detain us long. It is sulBcient to 
state, that it wag after the taking of this city that General 
Dogomn^er, who commanded the army, wrote to the Boaid ol 
public Safety, of Napoleon, in these terms. * Reward and pro- 
^mote this young man; for if we do not, he will promote him* 
•self I* 

After the taking of Toulon, Napoleon spent the two first 
months of 1794 in garrisoning tne coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Ho reached Nice in the month of Mardh. He spent part of 
that nthnth in visiting the positions occupied by the French army; 
inquired particularly into the details of t^e actions which had 
taken place the year before; was exigaged in seme slight affairs; 
and afterwards returned to Paris, He arrived just aner the fall 
of Robespierre and of the Bevolutionai^ Government. A fright¬ 
ful reaction was then in the height of its operation; property in 
land had ceased to be saleable; the value of as^nkts was sink¬ 
ing every day; the army wOs unpaid; requisitions and < tho 
maxinmm* had alone kept it up; recruidkfiir was no longer re¬ 
sorted to. It continued to gain victories, oecause at no time 
had it been more, numerous; and yet it was experiencing ^ily 
and irreparable l^ses, Napoleon aoes not explain the reason 
of his visit to Paris at this great'political crisis; but it is easy 
to see that he foresaw the probaoility of some result which he 
might mould int6 the means of hts advancement-, TJie Conven¬ 
tion, which had just published a republican constitution, bad 
lucurbed the diipleasute of the Parisimis, by declaring that two- 
fhirds of Its members should form part of the two new Assem¬ 
blies esbdilishcd ^by the constitution. Rebellion was openly 
threatened; and It was evident, that the.man who should sue- 
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ceed either in preserving or oveitarning ti^e government, would 
have a leading part to play in the stormy scene that was to 
ensue. People who knew Nawleon intimately have said, dint 
he hesitated a Idng time whener to side with the Convention, 
or lend his efforts to overturn it; but the assertion always seem¬ 
ed improbable: hi^d he himself pats the matter beyond doubt, 
by the account he gives of the way on which the thing took 
place. The population of Paris** and the troops of the line 
under General Menou, had at* last come to extremities. Menou 
very stupidly took up a position Which placed his army at the 
mercy bf the Pariuans. In this situation he was glad to be al¬ 
lowed to retreat, by a kind of capitulation; and the insurgents 
found themselves victorious, withgiut firing a shot. 

* Napoleon, attach^ depuis quelque mois a la direction dcs arme^s 
dc la Kepublique, 6tait au spectacle, au theatre de Feydeau, lorsque 
instruit dc la seSne singuliere que se passaft si pres de lui, il fut 
curieux d'en observer les circonstances; voyant les troupes Conven- 
tionelles repoussees, il courut aux tribunes de la Convention pour 
juget du I'fcfiet de cette nouveile, et suivre le developpement ei la 
couleur qu’on y donneniit. La Convention 6tait dans la plus grande 
agitation. Les represeotans aupres de L’arm^e ^oulaot se descuiper 
so haterent d'accuser Menou; i!s attribuerent d la ^rlhison ce que 
n’etait du qu’d la malhabtletd. Menou fut d4cret6 d’arrestation; 
alors divers represeotans se roontrerent successivement a la tribune; 
ils peignerent I’^tat du danger. nouvelles que & cha<|tte instant 
arrivaient des sections, ne faiiaient votr ^ue trop, combien il cta!t 
grand; chacun proposa le g6nM qui avait sa confiauce pour rem- 
placcr Menou; les Thermidoriens proposaient Barras; mais U etait 
peu agreable aux autrea partis. Ceux que avaient dtd a Toulon, d 
Tarmac dTtalie, et les membres du Comite du Salut Public, qui avaient 
des relations joutnalieres avec Napoleon, le proposerent comme plus 
capable que personoe de les tirer de cb pas mngereux, par la promp¬ 
titude de son coup d'oetl, Tenirgie et la moderation de^soa caraetdre. 
Marictte que dtait du parti des moderns, et une membre des plus in.* 
fiuens de comit£ des quarante, approuvace cMx. Napoleon^ qui 
entendait tout du mUieit de hJbuU ou Use trouwdtf deUheraprds d’une 
demi heure avec lui-meme sur ee qu'il aim$ djuiret 11 ee dedda r^n, 
et ce rendit au conutl*’^Mem* 111* 67* 

It is probable, that bad the first ap{>lication been made by 
the insurgents, he might have sided with them ^he adopted 
the opfKMite (x>ur8e, because he saw by doing so. he ebuid 
render important services, and would probably be w^U reward¬ 
ed for them. *fhe result of that day isivell known* A few 
cannon-shots dispersed the insurgents, and about two hundred 
were left dead on the field. This affair rendered Buonapaite 
for some time unpopular. His apologists attempted to justify 
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him, by fissertinjjf that the cannon hod been charged with pow¬ 
der only, and that tho&e who were killed had suilercd from 
the,mu$ketry alone. But this assertion is conlradicied by Na¬ 
poleon hiinself; for he <\dmits that he continued to use ball till 
the insurgents were dispersed, and there was no longer any re¬ 
sistance to fear. , 

The Government, which had received so signal a service 
front Nnpolepn, rewarded him with the command of the Army 
of Italy. The* campaigns which followed were highly interest- 
it^, as long as there was any reason to suppose that this cancer 
or*victory would^ assist the cause of liberty and indcpcndcnco 

Italy and France. But now, when the real consequences of 
thes4 victories have been developed; when we sec that the 
glory acquired in these campaigns tended only to destroy the 
liberty of France, and to pave the way for the subjection and de¬ 
gradation of the Continent, it is difficult to sympathize with his 
enccesses. We regret that he should have been viclorioii*!, pre¬ 
cisely because we cannot believe, that any defeat would havo 
been more disastrous to the liberty of the world than his fatal 
triumphs. Had h^ fallen at ?0 years of age, Franco w’oiild not 
liave wanted generals; she would not then have been degraded 
by twelve years of despotism, and 4he Coalition would nut have 
found her without arms and without insiiiutions. 

The manner in which Napoleon relates the events of his 
campaigns, may be instructive to military men, for lie states 
with much de^l tlie causes of his success; and, howe\or ob¬ 
jectionable his cliaractcr may be as a citizen or a legislator, 
his talents as a general seem incontestable. This part of his 
narrative, however, has few attractions lor general readers. Vl'c 
meet with none of those generous* and enthusiastic inipiiKes, 
which prompted the Frencn in former times to fly to their fi on- 
tiers to guard their independence. '•All is calculation, comliiiia- 
tion, selection of time and place. We find him as cold, at the 
bead of tlie armies of the republic, ns under the imperial mantle. 
If he ever attempts to inspire his soldiers with enthusiasm, his 
language is bombdstic and unnatural—his speeches are those 
pf an actor, who believes notlting of what he says, and who aims 
merely at deceiving his credulous auditors. He talks of Bi i.ir 
lus*and Tarquin, wjiile be meditates the suyection of^is coun¬ 
try ! 

On his* return from Italy, |ie began to be an object of appre¬ 
hension to the repubAcan government His victories hod ren- 
jdered hitn'popular^ l^ut they proved only his talents for war; 
and these were not sufficient to procure him a share in the go¬ 
vernment. Ha4 Jie been born two centuries earlier, he v^oujd, 
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like Cromwell, have sought the favour of the public by the nf* 
Icctation of religious zeal. ’The era of this species of Inijocrisy 
however was over, aiul he therefore had recourse to anollK'r; h*e 
affected a love 6f epience, republican simplicity, and a disdain of 
luxury, amusement and po|>ularity. He never appeared at the * 
theatres, but attended regularly the meetings ot the Institute, 
of which he wefe a member; he courted the society of the learned, 
instead of the military j if obliged to be present'at any public 
cctemony, he never appeared in a military dreSs, but in that of a 
member of tlm Institute. He had his portrait taken in tliis 
dress, and at the bottom was a list of the learned societies to 
which he belonged, ‘Receding his military titles. Never, in a 
W'ord, was any ()ne apparently better fitted to be the head of a 
civil government, and to tread in the footsteps of Washington 1 

lint, before he tliought of adopting this plan, his ambitious 
%iews luid been suspected. Relying too much on the popularity 
which his victories had procured him, he had not been siillir 
ciently anxious to conceal his dislike to the existing govern* 
meut, 

* Buonaparte, ’ says Fouchd, * atait en horreur du gouvernment 
multiple, et il meprisait le Directoire qu’il appelait les cinq rois a 
tcrnic. EnrivrC’ de gloire a son retour d’ltalie, accueiili par i'ivrcvse 
Vrancaisc, il medita de g’eroparer du gouvemment supriime; mais 
faction n'aveit pas encore jete d'assez profondes racincs. li s*cn apper- 
;ut: et je me sera de ses expressions, que la poire n’etait pas mure. * 
Fo»cket p. 42. 

The simplicity of his manners, and his affected lovo for sci¬ 
ence, however, dispelled the fears of the less suspicious part of 
tile nation, though the few who had pcnetrateil his designs, 
were only the more alarmed by this pretended indifference. 
He had been appointed to the command of an expedition 
against England; but this, it was thought, would still keep him 
too near Paris; and he himself felt little inclination to an enter¬ 
prise where a single failure might have destroyed for ever his hold 
on public opinion. The government, in a word, were at a loss 
what to do with him, 

* On €tait a la recherche d*ane expedition, lorsque I’ancien ev^que 
d*Autun (Talleyrapd), si deli^, si insinuant, et qui venait d’introduire 
aux affaires etrangdrcsPintrjgante 6Ue.de iNeeker,* imagina le briUant 
ostracism^ en Egypte. . 11 en insiniia d'abord Tidde h Reubel, puis k 
Merlin, se chargeant de radhesio^ de Barrks (trois meiiibres dU Dirrc- 
<toire.) L’ekpbdient parut d’autant plus heureux qu’il eloignait, tout 
d’abord, l’4pre et audacieux g6n4ral en le livrani d des chances lia- 
gardcuses. Le conqueran'de Tltalie donna abord d plein cotlicr et avtc 


* Fouchtfs hatred to Mud. de Stael is well known. 
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ardeur ^iin; rid(:c d’une expedition qui ne pouvait m«nqucr d*ajoutcr 
a sa rcnommcc, lui livrait des possessions lointaines; il se flattaU d’y 
gottverner en sultan ou en propbetq. Mais bientot so refroidissant, 
soit qli'it vit le piege, soitqu’il convo^tat,:(ouj[our8 lepouvoir supreme, 
* il tergiver^a $ il cut beau* de s’abatire* sfisciter obstacles sur obstacles 
x—tous furent levies; ct quand il se vit d^s raltemative d‘une dib- 
CP*ace ou de roster a la t^te d'une arn86c, qui pouvait rOvolutionnc r 
I’Oiicnt, il ajojurna ses desseinssur Paris, ct mita la voile avec roiito 
<le nos troupes/x^JPovcA^, p. 4d. 

Napoleon, however, assigns different motives for his adoption 
of the Egyptian expedition. Actording to bis account, the 
main object of that undei taking was to hufnbic the power of the 
^English in the East. ,The Nile was only to be the starting place, 
from which the army* was to sat out that was to give laws to In¬ 
dia. Egypt, at the same timet was destined to replace St Do¬ 
mingo and the Antilles; and the liberty of the Blacks was to 
be blended with the interests of the French manufacturers. The 
conquest of this province would draw along with it the ruin of 
the English establishments, both in America and in Asia. 
France would have been in possession of the ports of Italy, Cor¬ 
fu, Malta, and Alexandria ;—^the Mediterranean itself would 
have been but a lake in Uie centre of her dominions. Such in 
fact were the pretexts under which the removal of a troublesome 
and povferful individual were disguised. It appears, however, 
from two letters which are to be found among the picen 
ficatimi, that the expedition had been talked of a year before 
between Talleyrand and Buonaparte—and he sailed at last, with 
every appearance of zeal and satisfaction. 

In Paris, Napoleon had studied ^o gain public favour, by dis¬ 
sembling his milllary inclinations, end adopting the dress and 
manners of a citizen* and a than of letters. In Egypt he was an 
admirer of Mahomet;—^he celoiirattiJ the feast of the prophet 
with the Sheicks;—he sang litanies with tbem^ held out hints of 
bis wish to embrace the religion of the Kotun, and entered on 
a negotiation for a dispensation in his favour frop the probib** 
vap of wine and the injunction of circumcision. These two 
concessions had actually been madc» when the arrangements for 
his own Conversion and that of hb army were suspended by the 
events of the war. ^ His mannetSi hobever, his opinions, bis 
language,—every thing about him had become Oriental* He 
wrote it the Pacha Achbet, on |be S^d August in the fol« 
lowing terms: 

f «Pn venant en Bgypte i%!re le gueire auxBeys, j'a^^ait unc chose 
|iiStewt coafonne a tea inter^ts; puisqu’ils etaient tes ennemis; je ne 
auis point vemt hiire la guerre aux Musutmans. Tg dpis savoir, que 
men pcidier scan, en entrant a Malte, a de fairc aoettre en Ubcjrte 
* * 
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deux milk) Tiiircj| qui depiliki plusteill gemksatent dans 

ciav^ge. ,' • • _ - 

* £n arri^aiit eQ Egypte, |"ai r^ut4 la |>dt|pley pit>l!eg£ les MupUt 

tis, les Kiosqu^es; fei.peleriin de laMecque n’ont.jamais 

4t(i BCcneUlk iivec plii8,de sbin dt d'aftiiti^^ue je ne Tai fait, etla 
fite du propbefie vient d'l&tre i^lebr^ avec plnsi desplendeur que ja¬ 
mais/' '* I'' ; ‘ - 

He wiit^ In the foiloiving terms to the Sbeidk% Ubroar» and 
the other inhabitants of the provinces of Oazaj Katnlehi and 
Jaffa, on the 9di of IM^arch tf79;^— • * 

* Dbu est Clement ,et miseideof^eux. ' \ ! 

* Je voQs ecris la prtkrente jmur vous fake connaitre'que je surs 
venu dans la Palestine, pour en chasser les Mamelucks et ra^,m5e de 
Djezzar Pacha. 

* De quel droit en e^t DjSzzar a*tdl 'eteodu ses yexat(dn(i''8ur les 
provinces de Jaffa, Ramleh et Gaza, quine.soht pas partie de soil)pa* 
chalie i Mon intention est que les Cadis continuent comme a Toldi* 
naire leurs fonctions, etarmidre la justice, qii&,la reUgi<»tt surtouty soit 
protegee et respectSet et que let vtotquies ioient Jregu^Ses par ieus les 
dons Mtisulmans ; e’est de Died que yiennent toua les biensi e'est lui 
qui donne la victqire 1, 

* 11 est bon.fue vous Mckiex queiQUs les ej^fbrls hutmins sont inviilef 
centre moit car tout ce'que Jenireprends dott reusdr! Ceqx qui se de* 
clarent mes amis prosperentfeeux qui se declarent meS.ennemisperis^ 
sent. L’exemple de ce qui vient arriver a Jada et a Gaza dolt vous 
faire connaitre, que si je ^is terrible pour mes ennem'is, Je suis bon 
pour mes amis, et surtout clement et misericordieux poiir le pauvre 
people.' 

jpn the 10th February preceding, be had .written to the Di¬ 
rectory from Cairo* @ 

* Le Rahmadain qui a com1haiic€''tner, a^te celebrd de nm part 
avec la plus grande pQnvpe; j*y ai rempli les nr&mei; fonctions que 
remplissait le Pacha.jt/tstortoues, 11. p.S56, 364, 366* 

Before setting out’br Egypt, Nfmoleon jbad begun to organ¬ 
ize the faction^ which "two years afterwards raised him to the 
throne. About six weeks before his return, the Minister of Po>^ 
lice, F<7uchd, learned that two clerks in his office, in talking of 
the news of thd day, had been heird to remark that they should 
soon see Buoniqtarte a^in in Frant^/; He trabed the matter 
to its source, add found thati' in this case^'ihe prophecy had no 
foundation beyond the casual observation of the pgnies. /This 
was sufBcienti however, to pdt')^|m dn tHe alert, fie leahied 
from dte associate of Lui^en and Joseph Buonaparte^ what 
they thought of ^etr InrotBe/s'return;, and he gathered from 
, them, that if thqrief^ers and dtepatch^ had escaped the vigt* 
lance of the English cruizefs, Und reiached^him in Egypt, there^ 
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was no uoubt he wouUl ma,ke (every, eiceriton to return. Real, 
^lie of the s^cijct wrrespondents of Bj^opapartej.andi who after¬ 
wards became'a metni>ef gf hU^uneil, and Prefect,of Police, 
w^t still farther^ and toW ^b.e. Minister plaihly,! that ho, hoped 
thi^t this would be the tiase. , ‘He.dis^^psc^ thU .information also 
to Barras, but he found him mdifTordl^ abpwt.|h^ matter, 

' The conduct of FouchdJ in these circumstances, jy| remark- 
and afTt^kds ^ key to that singular good fortune which at¬ 
tended his pclltical career. His situation of Ministei;^ of Police 
made it his c^ty to discover, and tp disappoint every project a- 
^ainst the Government from whicHrhe ,lt^d the appointment; 
and profttiKi, by the information whicn his oflicial situation 
procur^.bio|, to,ConcU|j^ the favour of the faction that was 
plotting its snbv^siQhf|;He concealed his,^discoveries; and 
made proposals to the two brothers of Napoleon, and to his 
wife Jo^hine, in the hope.of gaining them, over to his inte¬ 
rests. %The success, however, was only partial. Josephine he 
found accessible enough. Jit is true, that, on the recommend¬ 
ation of. Barras, he had included her name in tlie list of secret 
distribution of the money obtained by the liceijSing of gaming- 
tiouses, and had contrived privately to transmit to her a* tho'u- 
annti. JUnihi * apiece of ministerial gallantry which had the de- 
sired effect *♦ (Afew. p. 103-4<,-)' We find'afterwards that these 
tpinisterial j^lUntries continued even under the Imperial dy¬ 
nasty; and that by means of a daily of 1000 francs, 

jp’ouclje coii£i;ived to render the Empress hersei|,a most zealous 
observer, and ready reporter of all the opinions and projects 
of her husband., . ; 

Napoleon says, that, while in^^Egypt his only information as 
to the state of affairs ins France was derived from the newspapers. 
One of the editors of his Memoirs,^'^ however, Montlioloa, in- 
forms us, in a Note, that be had talceji care^ establish a cor¬ 
respondence with his family (his brothers hang at the head of 
the facticAi he bed organised in France) by land, througli Con¬ 
stantinoplethat the letters addressed to him were sent to,Ber¬ 
lin, from which they were directed to the Dutph ambassador at 
ihe Porte, the Baron van DederUi van Gelder, who sent them 
forward by Tartar ipessehgers,, The Editor adds, 4hat this 
correspondence was ititerrat^eff after the expedition to Syria, 
0,but without informing us whkh# it was afterwards resumed,— 
Memoim vi'S. p.:3S8. ile$ Melanges,.^ 

Napoleon dos^ bis Memoirs, ori*the Subject ofEgj'pl, with 
" the battle pf iiboufcir, and appears all at, once on the coast of 
) France^ >itb^t ekplainipg how he left his army, or bow he cr 
scs^ied the figilaiWJf the English auiiscrs. Jn hi^ Notes, m 
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the ‘ ManusciU vcnu (le Sainte Helene d’line mainrre fncon- 
he merely stoteH, that heVeturnei! to l^’rancc hecatme he 
was authorized to do j-o by his inhCruClions, having catfr Uanclir 

10 act as he pledsed; that lie hiwl already projected the day of 
the IHili Brumairc, (wlieil he assumed the supreme powei); and 
that he communicaled bia plans to General Menon. Hut thr* 
first of these ajisei*tions is unsupported by any evidence; and 
his Editors themselves admil» that when Kapolcun states that he 
had full ptmer to act as ho chosc^ the statement vests only on 
his own uuthoriiy. 

Napoleon* before )u8 arrival^in France, had announced him¬ 
self by the bulletin of the vicioti/ of* Abouhir. It had not e- 
scaped the vigilance of Fouchd, that this bulletin bad been as¬ 
siduously circulated in certain c<jft*nesy and (hat all sorts of hy¬ 
perbole and cxag;»t’ration ha4 been resorted to> to increase its 
effect. From the date of the aVrival of the last despatches from 
E^ypt, sn^s he, Josephine and his bvothers exhibited evident 
injik«« of bustle and high spirits. 

* “ Ah I s'il allait nous arriver!me dit Josephitic; ** cela no sc- 
rait pas impossible: s'il avail re^u If teals la nouvclle de nos revers, 

11 bmlcrait de venir tout r6parcr, tout sauyer!*’ It n'y avail que 
quinyc jours que j’avais entendu ces paroles; ajoute Fouche, et tout 
a coup Buonaparte debar^ue!Ftwir/i*^, p. 107. 

Ttie military reputation which Bqonapavtc enjoyed before 
his departure tor Egypt*—the simplicity he had affected in his 
manners,*-*bis pretended attftchmeut to science^—and the assi¬ 
duity of the secret' faction, which was silently preparing for 
him the way to supreme power—-all contributed to make Jus ar¬ 
rival be regarded as a public benefit* ^ His landing at Frejna 
wttssvpnblidy announced in sail the PaTisian theatres^ and the 
intelligence occasiondd an extreme sensation. Fouch6 olv 
serves, however, ’that in general eXdteiment something of 

secret artificial influence might 5e traced* The directory 
were at first both displeased and alarmed, and the republicans 
were immediately visited by an instinctive feeling of dismay. 

* Transfugede rArm6e^d*Orient,et violaieur delois sanitaires, Bo- 
napoite eut 6te brU£ devant un gouveruoient fort. IVlais ic Direc- 
toiic* tcmoinSkle ftvresse g6n4rale, n*osa pas sqvir; il ^tait d'atUeuis 
divis6,’---Fuw/i/, I. 107, lOSf. ^ 

I’lie period of his life, #ith regard te which Napoleon has 
favoured us w'iih the minutest delalla, |s realty the most inte¬ 
resting ;—namely, hU history from the date ot jhU lauding at 
Frejus, till the period when he bad rendered himself complett- 
, Jy master of France, ''J'be events wltith preceded this peitod, 
hltd been all preparatory to/his elevation; luid those wiiali 
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followed it were only its tiattik'al consequences. He arrived in 
the Oqlf of BVejus the 9th October 1799. Thirty* three d?ys 
after^he had overturned the Govemqienty and was in posses¬ 
sion of unlimited power! 

The object which bad prompted this sudden iretum, was one 
which did not admit of attention to the quarantine laws. He 
broke through themi therefore, without ceremony } and instant¬ 
ly set out for Paris with' General Berthier. He describes, witit 
much pomp, and, we doubt not, with some exaggeration, the 
joy excited by bis return, in all the towns through which he 
passed. Crowds docked from alf quarters to see him. ^ ' 

* Tout le monde pdeumit dejme, Ce n*etait pas un citoyen qui ren- 

tiiait daiw sa patrie} ce n’etait pas an General qui revenait d’uno 
arm^ victorkuse, toi Sottberain qui ret<mmait*dans ses 

itats* ' . < , 

This expression is remarkable;-—it shows that, in l^apoleon’s 
opinion, it is the character of a i^wereign only which is likely to 
produce thls^neral enthusiasm. Yh we doubt whether Louis 
XVlll. would have ventured on a similar one, in describing 
the joy caused by his return to Paris after the battle of Water¬ 
loo. « 

We have already mentioned, on the authority of Fouchd, 
ihat^aflter the conquest of Italy, Napoleon had in view the asK 
Bumpdon of supreme power, but that he had then been deteried 
from the attempt, * la poire n^etanlfm mdret* Napoleon him« 
self confirms the statement of the minister, by disclosing Ids de<« 
signs immediately after bis return from l^ypt. He states the 
matter thus, speaking always in the third person. 

* La nature des Ivinements posses I'instruistut de la situation de la 

Prance; eft les renseignemeiui qa'i! s’kait proourli sur la route, I’a- 
vaieat mis au fait de tout* 8a resoludon etaft prise. Ce cuHl n"avail 
pas voviu tenter 4 son drtour eT Jtah'ef ^ U ^tait detcHnind d (e faire an^ 
Jourdhui, Son hi^nris pour IC gouvernement du t)irectoire, et pour les* 
mentbree du Cojum ftait extreme. Resolu de deniparer de Vautonlef 
de reodre a la Prance ses jours de gloire, en donnant une direction 
forte aux afiyres pubUques—c^ltait pour Pexecution de ce projet qu’il 
^tJMt pard d'Egypte $ et teut cd quil vehSt de voir dans llnterieur 
de la Prance avait accru ce 'sentiment, et fortifi6 sa ^resolution.'— 
Mem, 1.57. ^ . 

At this period all public ofSces elective in France; and, 
Considering Napoleon's popularity at the time, it difficult to un¬ 
derstand vmat motive could have induced him to adopt ^e dan-» 
werpus step of getting into power by force alone,—when his end 
ml^t, in all^pidbabluty, lieve been legally attained. Nothing, 
howevm^, becurs in his M^pirs to lead to the supposition that ‘ 
thb lasif idea ever suggested itself to him at all. He had, as he 
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sayb himwif, a^^rfeat contempt for the government of the Direc¬ 
tory. But the cim&e of thU feeling, we buhpect, wh& not so much 
that the members werg in themselvea contemptible, as that they 
were rulers only for a term, and tnat four or ihve reigned in 
place of one. lie certainly wished to see a perpetuity of roy¬ 
alty, in the person of an inaivMual. 

He observes, that the informatio|| he procured on his route 
from Frejus had put him in possession of the true condition of 
France. And yet he says, that he left Kgypt, with the ra^- 
bUion already Jbrmed of seizing on the Government. The pro¬ 
ject of this usurpation, then, preceded the informarion to which 
he seems afterwards to ascribe it. The contempt he for the 
men in power, ^was so littl^ connected with Br^y' design of over¬ 
turning the Government, that, with the exception of Barras, ho 
never mentions in favourable te^rms any but those members who 
were opposed to him. Moulin he calls a man of honour; Go- 
bicr, an advocate of talent and exalted patriotism,—a distin¬ 
guished lawyer, a man of frankness ana integrity; Ducos, a 
man of weak and bounded views, but of undoubted honour and 
' probity. ‘ ♦ 

For a short time after his return^ he followed the same sys¬ 
tem he had adopted afiter his Italian campaigns. He avoided 
i^tes, and public places, or appeared there only with the greatest 
simplicity of dress and manner. All the ministers invjjted him 
to fetes. He declined the invibitions of the Minister of War, 
the Minister of the Marine, and the Minister of Finance; but he 
accepted that of the Minister of Justice, expressing a wish that 
the distinguished lawyers of the republic should he present. He 
was in high spirits; discussed at ^eat length the civil and crimi¬ 
nal cod€s,«to the astonishment of Troiichet, Treiihard, Merlin/ 
and Target, and expressed bis wish for a code more simple and 
more suited to the intelligence of the age, to protect * the Itber* 
ill s and proyei ty of ilu reptddii! 

Although France bod been obliged to make great 'efforts, 
and to keep up a great military Establishment to repel the in¬ 
roads of the Allied Powers, tbd militaiy spirit had not yet be¬ 
come that of the nation. A great lawyer, a man of science, or 
a distingut^ed arttsf^ were looked on with more favour than a 
man merely possessed pf military talents. BepubliciUi simplicity 
was still a sure means of gaining popularity. It was thus that 
Robespierre bad acquired his extensive power. It is not there¬ 
fore at all surprising that Bnooaparte should have shunned the 
t tumult of public bfe^ and surrounded himself ostensibly with those 
who had disUnguisbedihemsElves in a civil capacity. It was, infaCt, 
the most effective way of clearing his road to^power. He gives so ^ 
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an ncdotint of the mattav that we cannot better 

tbaa quote hiH own wonlg. 

* 0<)'ngtant dans son s;fst6ine, i1 gouta pei) nes iiltes publiques, et 
adopta Ifnieme^Mn de condnU^ quit avait mhi a ion premier retour dl* 
ialit, Tuujours v£itu do I’uniforme de merabre de riobtitut, il ne se 
toontrait en public, qu’avec cette society ; il q’admittait dans sa mat- 
fpo quo Ics 64vans, les generaux de sa stdte, tot quelques amis. Regn>* 
apit de St Jean d'Angely, q^il avait enriploy^ en Italic, en 1797, et 
qUe depnis i! avait placC' a Malte; Volnry, auteur d'untres bon For/* 
ttge en J0g}fple ! UcCdercr, dent il cstimait les nobles 8entintcn» et ia 
probit6; l!,ucien BuoAaparte, un dcs orateurs les plus influens du Con> 
Kil des Cinq Cents; Joseph Buonaparte, qui tenait une grande mai* 
eon, and etait foi't accredttd. 11 Irequentait rCnstitut, mais il iie be 
Irendail! aux theatras, qu'aux momens il n'y ctak pas attendu, ct 
tuujours dans les Juges grtl}0iNJ*-*il^e»t. 1< ^ 

But, while Napoleon thus sought to gain public opinion, by 
the affectation of simplicity,—by courting the society of lawyers 
and men of science,—and, by shunning public appeurauces at 
the theatres, in order to escape the suspicion of aiming at po¬ 
pularity, he was secretly forming bis arrangements with all 
*tbose intriguing polittbians, who were dissatUIied with the Uinre 
'of power which the Ilevolut«on had placed in their bands,—with 
Talleyrand, Sicyes, Rial, and most of those who afterwards fi¬ 
gured as courtiers under the Empire. 

Throe parties, according to Fouche’s account, then exMed in 
ilic country. The popular party, or that of the * Manege,’ * iimn- 
bered nutong its nienU>ers, Beniadotte, the present King of Swe- 
dep, Augereau, Jourdan, Marbot, and some other distinguished 
oflicers. This was the party of the more zealous republicans, 
^tipoleon in Iws Memoirs, that the leodbrs of this party 
ofl’ered him a military dictatorshijf, provided he would second 
the principles of their society. Fouchd says nothing of this ofllr: 
he merely mentions that Napoleon couid not accept their as¬ 
sistance, * parecque ilpr^s avoir vipncu avec eux, il guritit fallu 
* presqu’aussitot vaincre sans yux. * He meens to say, that they 
‘ would Immediately have abandoned him. Jourdan, who is men¬ 
tioned by Napoleon among the feeders of the party, which offei- 
ed him uie dictatorship, defends himself stoutly from #lie imputa¬ 
tion, in a letter addressed by him to Oourgaud, one of the edi¬ 
tors of these Memoirs* He sdltes, on his nonour, that he nmr 
ft member^ that society j—tliat he did not go to seek Na- 
polebu at the 'jubhilleriesj—tlmt foreseeing the abuse of power 
Vjpcli was. ukely to take place under such a leader^ he dc- 
felar^jd that he would wO/lend him Jus support, ejLcept oirthe 
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condition of his ffwaiting the most jMJsitive guarantee of 
bertics of the pquip, instead of mere vague promises; and that 
it was on account »of the sinceri^ of this declaration, that his * 
name was shortly after iftsertcd in the list of proscriptions. 
(T. i. des Mem. Hist 21ft, 378.) 

The second party was that which Foucfal calls ‘ Les specu- 
* lateurs de Revolution]^* and Buonaparte * Les pourris,* and 
which had Barras at its head. Fouch4 tells us, that Napoleon 
rejected the co*opemti<m of this party, ‘ parcequ*!! ne lui ojSirit 
‘ qu*une planche pourrie;’ but Napoleon states the matter 
otherwise. 

^ * Soit que Barras Cut contrac^i des engagemcns avec le pretendant, 
comme on Ta dit dans le terns, * salt qua s’abusaot sur sa situation 

f tersonelle, car de quelle erreUr ne sont pas capables la vamt6 et 
'amour propre d'un homme ignorant! crut pouvoir^ se maintenir 
^ la t^te des affaires. ’ 

Tlicrc remained die party of Sieyes, which it was also neces* 
sary to deceive; for, as Fouch^ remarks, 

* Ni|)oleon ne voujoit se servir que commc instrument de celui 
qui pretendait rester maltre des affaires. Ainsi au fond Buonaparte 
n'avait pour lui aucun parti qui eut ^intention de fonder sa fortune 
sur une usurpation manifeste<*--et pourtant il a reussi^Mmais en ahusant 
tout le monde, en abusant les directeurs Barras et Sieyes, surtout 
Moulins et Gohier qui Itaient les seuls de bonne foi.' 

We have already s^en that Fouchd had penetrated the de¬ 
signs of Napoleon even before his return from Egjmt, and that 
he afterwards endeavoured to gain the favour of Lucien mid 
Joseph, and particularly of Josephine; anti, consistently with 
his character," he now laboured to advance the fortunes of the 
person whq he foresaw woyld soon be at thb head of affairs, 
Napoleon, however, did not admit him into his secrets; the af¬ 
fair of the 18th Brumaire took dace, without his having had 
any confidential communication &oni Napoleon at all; and the 
reason he assigns lor his caution is, * quHl comaissait sm immo» 

‘ raliU et ta versatilite dt sow espHt / * 

It was a matter of indifference to Fouch^, however, whether 

- ---I - - - - - ..- .- .... .... _ 

* The connexion which subsisted between Barras and Ij^ouis 
XVlll. is no longbr matter of Apubt. In 1815, pne of the secret 
agents of the Boilrbons, named Fauche-Brnrel, printed a pamphlpt of 
about 150 pages, in which he stated the services he had done tliem. 
The agreement between the Director and Louis XVIII. will be found 
among the * pieces justificatives * annexed to this volume. Barras was 
to teceive the title of Count, ahd an indemnity for the loss of his ap¬ 
pointment of director, &c. This book of Fauche-Borrcl was never 
"published, and only a very few copies were circulated. 
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N4)oleon chose to communicate to him his desitfns or not; for 
if he did not interfere to ^scoiicert the plani» ot’tiie coumjmi .»tors 
against die existing goycrnment, it was Uot because he \vas ig>> 
norapt of ap^ thing that was takjifg^ place. He tells us, tliat 
Napoieon formed sort of councU comppsed of his brothei s, t>f 
Bptthicr, Real, Rimlerer, Bririis and Talleyrand. It was Tal¬ 
leyrand who disclosed to him the plan^pf the goveniment, the 
State of parties, and the character of individuals; who made 
him acq[uaihtted in particular with the projects of Sicyes, and 
induced him apparently to enter into his views, that lia might 
, tile ^more Securely disconcert them* ^ Naiwleon concealed his 
own intentions so artfully, that phenier and Daiiiion, two of 
tlie most sealous partisans of liberty, weie the persons who were 
most active in establishing a cpiinection between him and 
Si^es. • * 

It is impossible for us to detail at length the manccuvrcs by 
which a handful of intriguing and ambitious politicians and their 
dupes, led the way to the subjection and degradation of France. 
Fouch^ himself docs not pretend to state sdl the particMars 
a volume!, he saySj woula be insulGcient for the purpose, or at 
least it would require the compression of Tacitus. We must 
confine ourselves, theretore, to the leading features,—and tlie 
most diaracterlstic of the actors and the age. 

Napoleon did not attach himself to the Republican party. 
It was that, he says, whose assistance mi||ht hlivo been the most 
usefulbut * they were men who could have no attachment to 
a chief; * and he would have required, when he had gamed lub 
end througll their assistance, to have suppressc(| or exlii paU d 
them. It was toi^Sieyes he made his proposals, Und these wcie 
the motives he assigned. * * 

* A Steyes s’attacboient un grand nombre d'hgmmcs instruits, 
probes et rupbllcuns par princfpe, mats aynnt mglntial peu dtenn- 
pe ; fort de la faction da Maneae, etdes mouvemens popo- 

l^res, main qut pouvaieUt £tre con^uSrves, apres la vidotre, ct (*tro 
' employes dans Un gouvernement reguHcr. Le caracthe de Siei/es ne 
' domml aucun (mbtdge / danH amun coif ce ne poumit Ctre un iival dan- 
gereux,* *Mem8.T. l.p. 68. 

I II I ■ H iM.iiiiit I 1 .1 . ....I M l ,m, i. i . i.i i aa... . . . . l■■4.ll> .. . i.ii , i ..a. 

d Fouch^'s own account of bis r^iasoas for nof interfering with the 
pl^ of the conspirators, is sufficiently curious. * La Revolution de 

* iSt Claud/ says he, * aurait echou^ si je lui av^s 6t6 contraire; je 

* pouvais e^rer Sieyes, donner Teveil ^ Barras, eclairer Gohier et^ 

* Mouiins; jo if avals que seconder Dubois de Craned le seul ministilb 

* o^pQSgnt, etfU^t croulgit! Mats tl y aurait eu de h duptditS de 

* a ne fM un amm d mn de fout, ’ p. 113. The 

tame motive uiterwards induced him to betray Napoleon himself. ' 
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It 14 evident,* from the la^t sentence, that what Napoleon 
wanted, was th© assistance of a party, in which, after his end 
had been obtained, he Was likely to meet with a rival. He 
declined engaging wi^ the majority of the Directory* be¬ 
cause •* a divided maghtracif could never lead to any sathfac- 
‘ toiy rcKuk j* he rejected the alliance of the Republican 
part}"* because its members were incapable of attachment to any 
acknoid^d^ed master j and when it is added, that a connex¬ 
ion with this latter party, which numbered amdng its members 
Bernadottc, Atigcreau, Maibot, aiicr other generals, would have 
exposed liim to a dangerous rivalship, the motives which in¬ 
duced him to side with the party of Sieyes are sufficiently ob¬ 
vious. ' 

Before applying, howevet*, to this ambitious and artful spccu- 
latorf Napoleon, at the instigation of Heal and Fouch^', endea¬ 
voured to gain over the venal Barras. * Ayez Barras,^ said 
Fouch^, * soignez le parti militaire, paralysez Rernadotte, Jour- 
‘ (Ian, Augereau, et enttainez Sieyes.' Napoleon agreed to 
the proposal, and propiised to make overtures to the Direcror* 
or to receive them from him. BarraS Was soon made acquaint¬ 
ed w ith the matter, and invited Napoleon to dine with him next 
day. An overture was then made by the Director, but he gave 
Napoleon to understand, that he expected to be at the head of 
the new government, and Napoleon retired without giving him 
the least hint of his own dCsif^s. The ambitious general, who 
could not endure the idea of a divided authority, did not at¬ 
tempt to conceal the impression which the views of the Direc¬ 
tor liad l(ft on his mind«* The conversation, he said, was de¬ 
cisive. In the course cf a few minttes, he was with Sieyes. 
He told him that for the last ten days, he had been applied to 
by all partiesbut that he had at last resolved to connect 
himself with Sieyes, and the majority of the Conseil des Anciens^ 
and that he came there to give positive assurance of his •inten¬ 
tion. It was then ai'ranged, that between the ISth and 20th 
Brumaire, the Revolution should take plapf. « 

Real and Fouch6, whom Napoleon had made acquainted si^ilh 
the demands of Barras, novi offered their services, to bring him 
to more reasonable terms, and to,convince him that disguise 
wask out palace in the circumstances. They tdsited him imme- 
diatelyw The Director assured them that he had been com¬ 
pletely in earnest in bis demand, and reqinrcd guarantees to 
that OTcct, which Buonaparte contrived to evade, till-his emis¬ 
saries sutccedecf at lost in frightening the Director into more 
reasonable terms, and inducing him to enter into the designs 
of ^Napoleon. By this time, however, Buonaparte had made 
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hih arrmigepietits with Siejes, and Barras was left in a slate of 
uncertainty. ’ 

While Napoleon was thus planning the overthrow of the 
constitution wHh Sicyes, and keej;)|ng Barras in-suspense, he had 
sueeecded also in lulling the vigihmee of the other directors, 
Mpulins and Gohier. He received fbrmer at his house 
eveiy morning between eight and nine o^clock; conversed with 
hilji freely on ^yery thing that concerned the army, but spoke • 
shortly and undecidedly oftcivil aflhirs. Thejatter visited liim 
occasionally in the evening, iliough less frequently than Moulins, 
Fouche himself knew noUiing of his plans,- but through Real. 
He assures us himself, however, that he had formed his arrange¬ 
ments with Sieyes on the gth Brumaire, and the conspiracy was 
matured with great raplmty. TalWrandmiii>ed over liour- 
Nonvillc, Semoiivillc, hud Macdonald, The Banker Colloi 
lent them two millions; and this, says Fouche, put the enter¬ 
prise in motion. The garrison of raris wuvs secretly 'gained 
over; and particular reliance was placed on two regiments of 
cavolry which had served in Italy nndcr^Buonapartc. , Mural, 
Lannes, and Le Clerc, were employed to conciliate the lea*ders 
. and the principal officers; and they soon succeeded in drawing 
over Berthier, Marmont, Serrurier, Lefevre, Monccy, and even 
Moreau. Lucien^ on his part, seconded by Reguicr, and Bou- 
lay de la Menrthe, treated with a few of the deputies who were 
devoted (o Sieyes. And thus a multitude of various opinions, 
and diffi^rent interests, concurred to facilitate the overtlirow of 
the constitution; while none, but Buonaparte himself, appear¬ 
ed to have any idea what would be tlie result of the attempt. 

But while the conspirqlors were arranging the executioif of 
their plans, tije Minister of War, l5ubois de Craned, discover¬ 
ed the plot^ and hastened to communicate it to the Directors, 
Moulins and Gohier. He demanded from the Directory the 
immediate arrest of General Buonaparte, and offered to talte 
upon himself the execution cjS their order. The two Directors, 
however, cotdd not,believc the report; they had seen Napoleon 
olmostevery morningand evening; his manners appeared to them 
$0 simple and unpretending; his advices were so uniformly dis¬ 
interested and open, that &ey could not believe him capable of 
imputed treachery. Ilow could they bring tbeinselvejS to 
' imagine thai a General, who laid adde the nmitary di^ss for 
that of a Member of the Institute, who was never seen,in pub¬ 
lic, but in the society of philosophers and meq of science, who 
dined only with lawyers, and declaimed to his soldieis about 
.Tarquin and Brutus, could be at the head of a couspiropy for 
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overturning thfi rcgublic, and subjecting Fiance to a military 
government ? 

Unable to overcome their incredulity, the Minister of War 
sent for an agent of the Police, who wa^' acquainted with the 
plot, and who went over,the whole of it, even to Uie minutest 
details. The Directors, after hearing his story, ordered him 
to be shut up in a neighbouring apartment, till they should de> 
liberate upon his communications. The agent of Police be¬ 
came alarmed; he found means to escape uy a window; and 
his escape led the two Directors to believe that the whole stoiy 
was an imposturk Lucicn received them at,lhe country-house 
of Madame Recamier, in order to concert the apparently legal 
measures which were to accompany the mihlary movements. 
On the ]3th Brmnaire, Sieyes and Buonaparte finally arrang¬ 
ed the operations of the 18thf The legislative power was 
then divided into chambers, the one called the Council of An- 
eient$f the other tlie Council of Ftw I fund ted* 8ieyes had a 
great inftuence i« the ftrst ; Lucien Buonaparte was president 
of the second. Tlie esdecutive power was in the hands of five 
directors. The plan which was settled between the two leaders 
of the conspiracy was to dissolve both Councils, annihilate tlic 
executive pofrers of die Directors,, and take possession of jju- 
preme power. 

During the stormy periods of the Revolution, the Legislative 
A&scmblSs had been several times pverawed by the popular 
movcmejits of tlie Parisians. To escape tnis yoke, the Natmnal 
Convention had inserted in the Republican Constitution, a 
clause authorizing the Council of Ancients to transfer the sit¬ 
tings of the^LeguMatilrc to* some place out of Paris: * And* now 
the conspirators availed themselves of tliis provision to deprive 
these Assemblies of the support of the Parisian {)opul4ec, and 
to jilace them in (|lie power of the niiiitliry.t Ow the 18th 
Brmnaire, the List meeting of the Conspirators was held in the 
Hotel Bretcuif, and the plan 6f ojHirtitibns definitively settled. 
It was arranged that the Coundil of Ancients should be sum¬ 
moned to the Thuilleries for the IBth, but that dU the deputies 
should not be summoned at tne stLtdlb hour; that those who 
were connected with the conspiracy, and those whose wedkne^s 
was known, should be summoned to meet at i^c o*dock in the 
morning; that those who had no concern with the conspiracy, 
and whose energy of characmr rendered them formidable, should 
be summoned at ten; thi^t the former should^ then decree the 
removal of the iegislatb^e body to St Cloud, emd invest Na]>oi- 
Icon with military power before tjie Others should arrive. Le 
Mcrcier, who was one of the conspirators, undertook to uiray. 
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into effect the public summons, in hU character ojF Presuknt of 
the Council of Ancients. Cornet took Charge of intimatmg the 

private me^irig at five in the morning.^ 

Tlie members of tlm Council of Ancients, who were connect¬ 
ed with the conspim^, and $ome of fhose whose Well-known 
weakness of character had procured them an invitation to the 
meeting, accoijdingly assembled at 6. Cornet, who had sum¬ 
moned them, stated to them, in an imposing speech, die dan¬ 
cers of tlie republic; and proposed to them to transfer the le- 
cislative assembly to St Cloud, and to commit the command of 
Uic army to Buon^arte. Thosp members who were uncon¬ 
nected with the ploti saw the snare into which they had been 
drawn. They resisted more fii-mly than might have been ex¬ 
pected from tlieir character; but at last the resolution was car¬ 
ried, though, as Buonaparte aays, not without strong opposi¬ 
tion. • The hour fixed for ike public meeting, was 10; at 8 
the decree had already passed, and all was over when the rest 
of the Deputies anived. At half-past 8, Napplepn had a copy 
of the decree in his hands, t 

While a part of the conspirators were thus endeavouring to 
give a legal colour to their measures, Napoleon was drawing 
around him a force capable^of supporting them, was se¬ 
conded hy many unacquainted witn the views of the conspira¬ 
tors, and who really believed that their assistance was called 
for in the execution of a legal measure: Man^ of th# officers 
had Requested to be introduced tp him, but dqs he had always 
evaded, under differefit pretexts. The evening before lie was 
to be invested with the command, he summoned together tlic 
affiedrs and soldiers whose assistance he calculated on in the 

> execution the conspiracy. This is his account of the mat- 
« « 

« *Le 17. Nanoleen fit prevenir les officiers qtt’U les recevrait le 
lendemain k six ffeutes matin. Comme oefte heure pouvait pa- 
raitre indue il pretexts un voyage j il fit donner la Sheme invitation 
«ux quarapte adjudans de la Garde Nationale. I £t il fit dire aax 
trois regimens de cavalerifi qu*il fes possdrait eii revue aux Champs 
^Us^ea lo ni^me joUr sept* heurea du matin.* II prevint en 
mitne4ems les.gencraux quietaienl revenos d* Egypte avec lui, et 
tous ceux dont U copiioissoit les seatinoiens, qu’il serait bien abe de 
yes voir i cette beam la. Chacun d*eux crut que Vimiation elait pour 

. . — ■ .. .. 

« « T. i* Mem. dd Nap. p. 76. ^ f Ib. p. TS-Tfi, 

i t Cetaient des ||iiUtaires qu’fi avait lui nyeme nommSs a ce grade 
pou de terns aMpamvant, en sa auafito de commandant de farmee de 
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lui snd^ et suppOffdi Naptdrqfl amit dt^ ordreshlui datitut; car on 
bavait quo lo ixkiniatre de la Guerre Dubois de Ciance avait flortd 
chcz lui les Ctats de Tarni^, et prenait ses conscils sur cc qu’il fal- 
lait faire, taut aur lea fr#ntieres du llliin uu'en Italie.'—r. i. r/ea 
Mem,p,7S&74i, 

On th'e moaning of the 18th, wlicn the * Acte, * which was 
entitMf a Decree of the Council of Ancients, was sent him, 
Buonaparte was surrounded by a numerous body, most of 
whom were entirely ignorant of the purpose for which they had 
been called together, nie messenger* of State, who was the 
bearer of the pretended decree, found the avenues filled with 
officers of the gariason, adjutantsi of the nationtjd gudrd, ^nc- 
rdls of the troops, and the three regiments of cavtury# Napo¬ 
leon had his doors thrown open; but finding his house far too 
small to contain the pgpibera who “Were in wmting, he came - 
forward upon the st^s, and ^addressed the ofScers. He de¬ 
clared, that he relieobn their cooperation to save France, and 
produced the commission by which he wiu^ invested with the 
command^of the army. Hien placing himself at the head of 
tlic generals, the officers, and toe 1.500 horse, he ordered the 
gdnS'ole to be beat, gave directions that the decree should be 
immediately publishedT all over Paris, and proceeded to“*the 
Council of Ancients, whom he addressed in the-^ following re¬ 
markable words; 

* Vous etes la sagesse de la nation l^c’est a vous d* indiquer ^ns 
ccltc circonstanCQ lea mesuies qui peuvent sau^br la patrie. Je viens, 
environn6 de taus'les g6n6raux, vous promettre Tappui de tous nos 
brast Jc nomnae le g&i£ral Lofevr$ mon lieutenant; je remptirai 
fululement la mmldn que vous m'avez confi^s^ qu’on ne cherche pas 
dans le pa8si6 des exempies sur ce qui passe. Kien dans rhistoire ne 
rassembie & la fin du dixbuitieine siecle, rien dans le dixbuiUeme sie- 
cle ne rassemble *au moment actucl! ’ ^ ^ 

While Kupolecm was thus haranguing the Council of An¬ 
cients, a part of the conspirators were urging Barras and 
some of hts Colleagues to resign their offices, Sieyes bad al¬ 
ready giyeii in hk resignation. A proclamation wtta publislmd 
in Paris, in which the head of the conspiracy intimated,to the 
citizen^* Lc Conseil des Anclens me charge de nrendre des 
< mesures pour la s^ret^ de la representation nationale; ta trans* 

* lq$ion tn^ necossaire et momentande. ’ He^ld the soldiers 
that he was commia«ione4 to assist in tho execution'of constitu¬ 
tional measures, which were about to be taken in favour of the 
people S and that llib<^tty, victory and peace, ‘Would soon replace 
France in the hjgh rank sh$ had occupied among the States of 
Kurope, » , , 

•Fouche, on his part, .was uot idle, He cloM (he barrier% 
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and stopped the departure of the cpurierg an4 diligences—for it 
was particularly essential tliat France ghould know nothing oi 
what was passing that day> and was about to fdiow the next, ex¬ 
cept from the conspirators themselves. "In the evening* another 
council was held on the prop^ited operations of the next day. 
Fouch4 was present ;-~and there^ for .the first tilde* be saw the 
two parties ppenly nnited for the same end. One of them* how¬ 
ever (that of Sieyes)* seemed already to feel alarmed at the visi¬ 
ble ascendancy of the party of th$ army. Every measure which 
Buonaparte proposed* either in person or through the mouth of 
his brothers* breathed a spirit of military dictatorship. Many 
would willingly have drawn back* but it was'now too late. The 
more timid members retired; and boob as they were got rid 
of* three^temporary Consuls were named* Buonaparte* Sieyes, 
and j^oger Ducos. Sieves proposed the arrest of forty of the 
leading membcrj» of both Councils* that they n^ht overcome 
more easily the resistance of the others at St Clcind. < 1 ad- 
* vised Buonaparte* * says Fouchd, " not to consent |o it, and 
‘ not to render himself me instrument of the rage of a vindictive 
spriest.’ , We find* however* from the Memoirs of Buona¬ 
parte* that he afierwards repented that he had not followed the 
advi^ of Sieymi. But though Fouchu succeeded in rejecting 
thiapropositien*.h^ did not feel St all confident as to the result 
of the next day’s operatiqps. All that he had*heard, and all 
the infornlation he pad procured* led him to that the 
conspirators Would not have a majority of the members of the 
two. Councils* from the idea which was now prevalent among 
them; that the object of the movement was tdoverturn the 
constitution* and to substitute a military govembentin its place; 
and even several of the conspirators themselves by no means 
approved of^ the dictatorial power at which Napoleon was now 
visibly aiming. 

Next day me road from Paris to St Cloud was covered with 
horse and foot* commanded by Murat. Lannes commanded 
the troops which formed'the guard of the Legislative Assembly. 
'I'faerc was no longer an executive power; and the Parisians 
saw* nothing !n the movements that were taking place around 
them* hut the execution of an apparently ]|gal and formal de¬ 
cree. The tWo Councils were thus nlacw m the mi/ist of^be^ 
ptslitary which Buonaparte commanded* without .any means 
support from without. All the members* however, met gt the 
|dnoe to which th^ had been summoned. 

Ibe Council of Ancients jncluded a large prpportion of the 
conipinators * but as the authors of the clanaestlne decree 
did not oonstiiihto a im^ority* the debate became extremely 
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stormy. The conspirators insisted on procccdinir immcdinicty' 
in the formation of a provisional government: One pf ilicm/Ut 
order to bring over a mtljority to this res6llition, aiatjpd, that all tiic 
directors had given in their resignation. * We must then name 
others, * said the opponents of the measure. Buonaparte, who 
was informed of what was passing, now thought it time to ap¬ 
pear. He entered the Council, declared there was no longer a 
government,-«-and that the existing constitution could not save 
the Republic. He comured the Council instantly to set gbout 
framing a new order of thingsfor himself, whatever form of 

g overnment might be adopts, lie wished only to be the guar- 
ian of its safety, and to execute the orders of the Council. 

* Sa harangue, * says Fouch6, * fut debit6 sans ordre^ et sans 
‘ suite; pile attestait le trouble qui agitait le Gdndral, qui tan- 
‘ tot s’addressait aux deputes, tantut se touriiait vers les mill- 
< taires rest^s a Tentree dp la Salle. * It was received by his 
partisans with cries of * Vive Buonaparte I * » « 

In the Council of Five Hundred^ the sitting was opened by 
an insidious speech from Emile Gaudhi, who proposed ,that 
a committee snould be named, with instructions immediately 
to report upon the situation cC adkirs—and that no definitive 
resolution should be taken tilt* its report should be repeived, 
As this proposal had been previously arrangfbd wiik some of the 
conspirators, Boulay de la Meurthe had the Report ready. 
The following is the account Napoleon giv4s of the effect pro¬ 
duced by this proposal. 

< Les vents renfermgs dans les antres d*£olc, s’echappant avco 
furie, n’exciterent jamais une plus grande tempSle. L'Orateur fut 
precipitS avec fureur en bas,de,la tribune. L'agitation devint ex¬ 
treme. Delbred demanda, que les membres pr£iassent de nouveau 
serment constitution de fan S* Chenier, Lucien, Boulay pali- 
rent ensemblev L’appel nominal eut lieu. 

* L’Asscmbl^e poraissait se prononcer avec tant d’unammitf;, qu* 
aucun Depute n’osa refuser de prater iwrment k la constitution. 
Lucien lui mdme y fut contraint. Des hurlemens, de bravos se fai- 
saient entendre dans t6ute la salle. Le moment etalt pressant. 
Beaucoup de membres, en prononcant' pe serment, y ajoUtcrent dcs 
develpppemens, et Viffiuence de tek dfsemn potmilt jjUtirp si^Ur 
sur lei troujoes, Toua les esprita etaidnt pn spapepst, les sells dcvc- 
naient timides, les tinudes avaient dija cbangl w lMmnie|^* 11 n*y 
avait pas un instant & perdre.*—Mrm. 1* 87. ^ ^ 

In the midst of the confusion, the resignation of Barras was 
announced. But ^ the assembly seeing nothing Ip this but the 
result of a conspiracy, proceeded to debate, whether it should 

ii.i.ii I . 11,1 1 ,11 .. I — — i — ^ .. . . ' ' 'l U " . ' 

- Afterwards one of Buonaparte’s Ministers. ^ 
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be received or not. It in the height of thi« discussion that 
Buonaparljjp arrived from the Council^ of Ancients, followed by 
a coihpany ef grcnadi^itf and expecting) apparently! the same 
ready submission that had attended«his appearance in that as- 
eemotysi The result) however, was signally different. The in- 
atnnt they descried him and bis military escort, they hrnhe out 
Into the wildest disorder. The whole body stood up, and ex-* 
pressed, by loud shouts and execrations, their resentment of 
this invasion of their privileges—^this profanation of the tem¬ 
ple of Law ** txim vwk» Ift sanctuair^ del loi&t retiren 'otmt ** lui 

* disent plusieurs deputes. Qtte faitee vous timeraire ! ” lui 

< crie Bigonnet. CW done powr cela tu as minm ? ** lui 

* dit Destrem. En vain Buonaparte, arrivd d la tribune, veut 
"'^balbutierqueiques phrases: Detoutes partes ilentendrepetcr 
‘ les cries de Fdve la CamiUttHon ! Vive la Repuhhque ! ** De 
*tQUs cdtds on i’apostrophe ‘‘ A bas le CrommeUl A has le 
i* diclatem'i A bas le ti/ratiJ Hors de la loi U dietaleur!^* 
^ S’dcrlent les deputds les plus furienx; .quelques nn$ 8*41ancent 

* sur lui et le repoussent^ “ *tujerai dotic la guerre d ta pa- 
**tne!” lui crie Arena, on lui monirant la pointe de son 

* pmgnard ! Les grenadiers voyant palir et chanceller leur gd- 

* ndfdih traverseni la Salle pour lui faire un rempart; Buona- 

* jpaite se jette dan^ leur hras, et on Temporte. Ainsi d6gage, 

* la tdte perdue, il remonta son cheval et galloppatt vers ic^ pont 

* de St Clqlid, criant aux soldats, ont attentd a ma vie! ” 

la this, the most critical period perhaps of his whole exist¬ 
ence, and the only one in which hty presence of ipind appears 
to have totally failed him, he was saved by the ettqrgy of Mu¬ 
rat, who, riding up to him on bridge, called out to him, 
that it was not fitting that the conqueror m so many potent ene¬ 
mies should be overcome by a {e\y noisy blockheads ; and, turn¬ 
ing his horse’s head again to the palace, led him Into the midst 
of the soldiers, who still lingered around it. In the mean time, 
the mosr ho^^rible tumult continued in the Hall, where Lucien^ 
,who tondufited himself throughout with jihe utmost intrepidity, 
Was loudly required to put the vote fqr the instant outlawry of 
hi$ brothef—and after vainly entreating a bearing, at last at¬ 
tempted to dissolve the mceting^^and leaping from the chair, 
tjjireiv o^hii qjfHcial dreifs, and was instamlv nurried away by a 
ratty of^oltjjcrs, ,He no sooner rejoined fiis brother, than he 
With Marat that there was no safety but in the imtanS 
l^ployment of force—and, in his character of President, ap- 
p[\^ jormally foit a guard to enable him to dissolve the assem-* 
b|fyi^ n^lch a few faetlous individuals, he said, had thrown into 
the iWidful disorder! * Le President, ’ said ha, ^du 
‘ 1 . h • 
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« Cons<!l des Cents vous dcmandc tie sec 9 urs coiitrc los 
< ajritateurs;—dcs factieux )e poignaid A la main en ont violc les 
‘ dcUberations. II vous reqiiiert dVmpldj^et* la foi^e ctjuh c ces 
^factieux / Le Conseit des Cin<J ^nts cst dessous.'^ Napoleon 
answered in these words—** President, cdla sera fait. * At the 
same moment, hA ^ve oj^ers to Murat to march into the hall 
in close column. General B .... requested fifty men to fire 
upon the fugitives j but this Buonaparte refused as tmnecessaty, 
Murat instanily presented himselr at the door, at the head 
of his troops; Moulin, aide-de-camp of Brnne, gave the word 
to advance; the soldiers, to the number of 500, rushed/mt6 the 
hall with tlieir bayonets fixed,-t-and the Deputies ran out at the 
windows, which luckily happened to bfe nearly level with the* 
grouhd 1 , 

During these events, Si^'eS was stationed near tire pork gate, 
in a carrwge with six hors&,—ready for flight if the conspiracy 
should fail, or to take possession of pdiver'ifil should succeed. 

As soon as the Council of Five Hundred had been thus dis¬ 
persed, the President Lucien hoatened to justify the measure 
in the Council of Ancients, who 'were already Ofembling un¬ 
der the ascendancy of militaiy power. He made use of the* 
same arguments to them, vyhich he had employed witli the sol¬ 
diers, adding, that he ^ad only made u^ie of the power which 
his situation os ^President conferred upon him; that the mea¬ 
sure was not unconstitqjionai, and that the Council of Five 
Phindrcd would be hgain summoned, when .its deliberations 
could be conducted wiui more calmness. 

The heads Of the conspiracy, Napoleon, Lucien, Sieye^ 
Talleyrand, Roederer, and Boulav de la Meurthe, instantly de¬ 
cided diat not a moment was to be lost in assembling die de¬ 
puties of their party, who were disperstKl through the cor¬ 
ridors and gardens of St Cloud. A search was commenced, 
and from twenty-five to thirjy were assembled (the Assembly 
consisting of 500). Buonaparte, however, states (he number 
as something more. ' 

‘ De ce conciliabule,* says Fouch6, ‘ sort bientot un decret d*ur- 
gende, portant que le gC*n4ral Budnapait’e, Ics efficicr# g^u^raux, et les 
troupes ont bicn merits de leur pairie. Il» eUsuitey * gu'on 

etabhra en fait done leajo^naux delendeminf ^tte ^usieurs depd^ ont 
vottlu assaaainer Brnnapartet ct c^e la majority du cousell h domi- 
ne(^ar une minority aasaassios.' T, i^ p.*144>, 14-5.'' * 

This Decree pf the twenty-five or thirty members who^piv- 
sented the Couneft of Five Hundre<l, was presented to the 
Counwl of Ancients; imd adopted the minority, who weie in 
the interest of the conspirators; the says Foiichd^ rts 

maining nioiaffjully silenL 
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* Anwi rctablijsscmcnt intcrmcdiare du nouvcl ordre de clioscs fut 
converte m lot, par une soixantame mcmbres de la legislature, qui 
d’eux tn&mc so dcclai'^rebt aptes aux emplois dc xninbires, d’agcns 
diplovaatiquisp^ ct de dclegu6s de la commissbn consuliure. * p. 146. 
i Thus* closed in Fiance the dneam of republican freedom, and 
, Jthe experiment of Repi^cscntativc Government l for we cannot 
|riye this title to the Council ^ Mutes estal^Uhed by the oom* 
jbpiratois, which lasted till the downfall of the ^Imperial Go- 
aei^micut, a apace of about fouitecn veais^. The luembers ol 
{this Council were elected by a body caflcd the Senate, in which 
all the members of the conspiracy took care to be included. 

We* have thought it necessary to detail, with some mi- 
^mteness, the pimcip<d circumstances of this conspiracy and 
xcvolution; because tliO particulars Hhve hithcito bcc4 hot 
Imperfectly known» even in France; and because these weie 
jtruly tlic c\ents % which the ddminiOn of one man was 
jcstored in that counlr^i^ and the foundation laid for that mi¬ 
litary dominion to which she was so long subjected. Once 
in possession of power, the conspirators most ikilhfully per- 
foinied tlieir engagement, * d'etabUr en fait Que la major tie 

# du Consetl des cinq cents dmit He domtnle par xme minor %li 

* iTassassinSs *-*and that it was to support this majority that 
the*assistance of ihe army had been,required. One Joinnal 
only had the courage to state the matter as It really stood, * 
but it was seized before publication.^ Fouch6 had token caic 
to close the barriers, and stop the couriers and mails; so tii.it 
the conspirators had ample time to organise that extensive sys¬ 
tem of imposture which was never after relaxed. Beioie 
the tiuth could be khown, it w^a necessary that die Imperial 
Goveiaimcnl should be at an end, and its suppoiters pioscijbid 
or dividedi, among thijmselves. If Buonaparte had remained on 
die ihionc, and {'ouch^ in die minjstry, we should nudici have 
been in possession of their JMempirs, nor of those of oiheis; 
and the presaj both in France and the Conduent, would still 
)iave condnued ip a slavish subjection to pow'er> 

We shall not stop to inquire how Napoleon got iid of those 
^embers of the-conspiracy* who Hiad joined his party with the 
view of sectoring die tnumph of dieir own political systems. 
Those who ^ere willing to devote themselves to his interests 
Mere loaded with ikvours, riches, *and honours; those who still 
infehed to preserve some independence of chaiacter, were irre- 
jKooa^ banished from his iavonr. Among these were Chenier 
and CShaui4« The latter died of grie^ at having been opccssai y 
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to the su!)]rction of his country; the former did not long survive 
liiin, from^thc satme causo. 

The tVo chiefs of ^be conspiracy, Nupoleop and Sicyes, fn* 
(le^voured to maintain themb^jivea in possession of the power 
they had obtained, by inspiring their adversaries with terror. 
Dn the day on which th<^ overturned' the gpvernmcnt, they 
declared there' should be no acts of oppression, no lists of" pro¬ 
scription ; and yet, ibe very next day, a list of proscription aji- 
pCaret]! including 59 deputies of the assembly, These were to 
tm banished without trial, 37 to Guiana, and 22 to the Fsic of 
Olcron. Napoleon also took care to uidte in these lists the 
names of tlic most i;pspectablc characters wth those of the low- ‘ 
cbt, that he might lower them by ine juxtaposition. Tjbis was 
a piece of policy he always adopted. ^ 

l*hc existence of Napoleon’s government has presented two 
pi oblcms to foreign nations, botli t f which they have been una¬ 
ble to resolve. Within three months after bis assumption of 
power, all the popular institutions Were overtnrned; but the 
paiiisans of fiberty did not disappear flong with thorn; they 
weic numerous even in the army itself. By what means, then, 
did Napoleon contrive to paralyze their eftbiis so effectually, 
that their very existence was no longer perceived ? An4 bow 
did hc%uccecd 'in preserving, amidst this numerous clasS of 
society, no small snare df that popularity which his fir^t vic¬ 
tories, and the simplicity of his manners had obtained ? The 
desiie of riches, honours, or employments, and the dread of 
revolutionary excesses, drew into his train many wfto had, till 
then, been sincerely devoted to liberty. The terror inspir¬ 
ed by military poWer, and still more, the fear of being con¬ 
founded with those who Iftid rendered themselves odious by 
their excesses, imposed silence on others; the absence of all 
public discussion or popular election, prevented ihd opinions of 
others from being known; and lastly, the slavish subjection of 
the press, furnished Buonaparte with the power of creating or 
destroying men’s reputation at will. Even al{ these means, 
jiowcver, were insufficient, and ^others of a more derisive cast 
were resorted to, • 

* Un parti,* says Fouch^, * s’ag^talt dans la Vendee enjfaveurdes 
Bourbons; d’autres avaient a Paris la hardiesse de patler de liberty: 

«je ne veux pas, dit Napoleon Fouefa^. gouvemer ^ chef debon- 
naire; la pac^caiion de l*ouest pe va pas} il y'a trop'de licence et 
de Jactance dans les ecrits.** * JJcxecutioK du jeune Toustain', celie 
du comte de Frotti^ et de sea compagnons d’armes, U. suppression 
d’une partie des journaux, le style meupigant des demieres proclama¬ 
tions, eu gla^ant d’effioi les republi^ns et les royalistes, fireat 
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cvanouir dans prcsqUe toute la Fraic^, ics nspcranees si doucoe d’un 
jsrouvernctnabt Suitable at hunxdn. ’ p* lYO, 171. * ^ * 

Becoming mote auspicious he became strongeV,^ Buonar 
parte surrounded himself with au increased military train. }!<* 
was no longer the General habited in the costume of the Insti¬ 
tute, and surrounded by men of learning,* but the despot sur- 
rohndckl by satellites and spies, and protected bra guard cho¬ 
sen from the of the army, lie establisherf, at the same 
time, four dilforent branches of police, independent of eath 
other, and oe|miuunicating only with himself;—the raUiUry po¬ 
lice, which hatl its c|ptre at the Thuilleries itself; the pohee of 
* the inspectors of the Gend^merie j the police of Dubois; and 
that of Fouchdr 

* Tous les jours,* 6ay|the last, * il recevait quatre bulletins de 
police separls, provenant de sources dificrentes, et qu'il pouvaitcom- 

E entre enx, sans comf>ter Ics rapports de Ses corrc6]>ondaas af- 
. CWttqu'Uappelait^*ilrrfsjtw»lsaIarepubIique.* pp. 190, 

191. 

These precautions wpre not unnecessary; for republican and 
royalist conspiracies succeeded each other witli feaiful ra¬ 
pidity. He felt less uneasiness at the latter, however, than the 
former. On the occasion of the explosion of the tvfe> nal machine, 
it,was clearly proved to him by Fouch6, that the conspiiators 
were fjartisans of the Bourbons; yet next day lie ordered, with¬ 
out examination or trial, the more formidable members of ilu 
repubUcan party to* be banished to Africa! The Minister of 
Police suetKeded in saving forty, before the list of proscription 
was presented to the Senate. At the same time, the tiial by 
juiy^ was exchanged for that by military commission, which con¬ 
tinued during, the existence of the Imperial government. 

Tlic spirit of liberty, Jbowever, still existed in the army; and 
to suppress it, Kapoleon, Berthier, and Durot planned tiie ex¬ 
pedition to St Domingo. Twenty-two thouihind men, including 
the soldiers who had been formed in the school of Moreau, those 
general oificets whose attachment to Buonaphrte was doubtful, 
and those who'were suspected of an inclination to republican 
institutions, were ^nt on this eXpedit!on»^thc disasti ous results 
dP which hre sufficientlyTcnown* ' * 

* When Kcmoleon caused himself to be declared Consul for lifo, 
he had formed a secret association in the *army, of the friends 
iptf pberty, under the name of FkiUtdelphes* It would seem tliat 
t^nssociatioh existed even under the empire; for Fouchd de¬ 
scribes llhe wanner in whihh those officers were got rid ctf who 
■were Suspected of being tnembers. 

* pans CCS ilatpiers tei^s, bn sottpgonna le brave Oudet, col(»iel 
’Hu neurihrae^yeglmebt dO ligne, d'avoir ltd norte il la preaidence des 
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Philadelplicg. Une lache delation I'ayant signals coinmc tel, voioi 
quelle Alt la malheureuse destindfe de cet officier. Nomme general do 
brigi!de la veille de la joumde de Wagraody on I'altira/ Iff sotr meme 
qtti AiiivU la bMaUkf dana un guet*apen8 i quelques de dans Tob- 
scurite de la nuit, ou il tomba sous ie feu d’uqe troupe, qu’on sup- 
posa &tre de Gendarmes! X|e lendemam il Alt trouvli etenda, sans vie, 
avec ifingt dffvat qfficiers da <on 'partis* tir^ autour de son corps. Cet 
evenement fit grand briut a Scbbnbrunn, a Vienne, ct dans tous Ics 
etats majors de rarm4e<^-HBaDS qu'on eut aucun moyen de perccr ou 
d'cclairer un si'liorrible m^st^re. * JFouchSt 396, 397. 

Napoleon’s great engine of popularity amon^ the more igno¬ 
rant classes of the people, consisted i%^laimmg the merit of 
all the good whieh,tne tievolution had produced, and in throw¬ 
ing the blame of its evils cither on the friends of liberty, the 
philosophers, or the government he had overturned. And this, 
the; state of the public press, the absence of public discussion, 
a reign of fourteen years, aijdl a wapt of communication with 
free States, rendered sufficiently easy, 

1 Lu took the merit of the good laws vrhich had been previously 
framed in civil.matters, by publishing them anew with his name, 
making some slight alterations,*which were not always im- 
pro\emcnts. A JPeual Cotie, and a Code of Ct^ltninal Pri>ce- 
dure, had been published before bis advancement to power: 
1 lu remcKlelled Uiem, only to render the punishments more sc- 
vorc,—to suppress the system of grand juries,—to withdraw 
from the cognizance of juries, trials for political ofieuccs,^—and 
to control the public tribunals more arbitrarily. Hut he was 
silent on the reforms whicb the Revolution had produced; he 
uas Niient even op the wise reforms which^ had been made by 
the Ministers of Louis Xiy. iu some of the branches of legis¬ 
lation, because he had republished tne Ordonuaiices of that 
prince uii^er a more modern form. He gave himself out as the 
reformer of religion, akb^ough, before his elevation to power, 
the Directory had restom to almost all the members of the 
clergy the free’uae^of their churches.. He oVen went m far as 
to*date from his own reign the public monuments wHch existed 
150 vears before. 

The apts with which he is reproached by Fouch^, the de¬ 
struction of populaf institutions, and the calumnies which, for 
fourteen years, he circulated against tlie philosophers and the 
friends qt liberty, rendered him odious to tuo enlightened classes 
of society j but as the liberty of the press was entirely destroy¬ 
ed, and as those only were allowed to be heard who'were de¬ 
voted to his interests, these oppressive acts injnrea him but 
slightly in the opinion of the ignorant, who unfortunately in all 
countries form the m^ority^ While the press was freey 
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Yvhilc he WHS courtilog pablic favour as a step to pbwer, he af* 
fected a love for the sciences, and cultivated the society of li* 
toriyry men. But no aooner was his end attaiOad, and the j^ress 
subject to his disposal, than he threw aside the philosopher!! 
surrounded himself with his satellites, and calumniated his old 
lilUes, 'thinking that he was thus eakiblishing his |)Owcr on a 
broad and solid basis. 

The peace with England rendered him xhore popular than 
even his victories had done. But he soon saw, it^ays Fouch^, 
that peace wbuld not suit him $ that it did not allow him buf!l>> 
cient facilinCstfor extending his dominion abroad, while it ma¬ 
terially impeded the (^ration of his power at home; and that 
the daily intercourse mween France and Borland was b^in- 
niQg to produce its effects on the political opmions of the na¬ 
tion, and to awaken its ideas of U^rty. 

* BfS lots il resolut de nousprher^de taut rajpport aoec un pAipIe 
Ubr^ HI Tolluma d^c la guerre ; tnais ce fut sane perdre la popu- 
larit6que la paix Iw avail a^iquiic. ll donna il sa haine pour la li- 
bev0 les couleurs du patiiotisme ; H se proposait, disait il, de detruire 
Findustrie Anglaise, pour quel’industrie Fran^iaise restat sans rivale; 
t cette absurdUd exer^ait uqe Inffoeoce d’autant plus grande, quo la 
cenntre n'^adrait pas permit la publicatiqn d^une id6e Juste en cco- 
»omie^p9Utiquer s 

The of Buonaparte in 1 5, and the rapid success of his 


cess lilies reitil his owii mo-,, 

ropirs, apd wheh the situation Of thaoouutry ,pt ,t|e,tirae is con-' 
•id^U'rlio;theb'^sfae4 IP yay a hew part j but^^hc moment 
for'de«0!vihg1lhe*'||iUio^,^ jr-hjrppcrisyof sea¬ 

son. ' declaratj(oh«.'.l^e 'prolestatiohs^ tha,bathiwhich he 
mado,io;%y(^/pf. ufertyfe^r^^^ ^nsidered. 6y the^^lightened"' 
classes pieccs^f pflfeppitiopj Which degraded the ac- 

tpV» ! him a 'shigle additippal partisan; and he 

f^latfeili^’.;bikrl^ip'by.the graaier''^partf)l!^l|£i>&''.satellites ‘ 

ha4; seepu^od usurpation,), abaO^pned by the people , 

^hp^hWH IpUoiifed % by a few. who 

wm attached 'tlece^ity , 0 l'"p*ty. “ ' u- % 

..The fre^ucndy/i^ ^ 

.f licii^t in wpiiM’Stil!,||a'|^>»i^n;'^^ interestingcj 

puhiicS^On. bpepWM^ to editors moire ettmpetent 
as it '.Over^' iSpg, it left in.. coUfftdon. .He 
ij^d; gjJlai eyply work of consequence connected . 

' hh reign. In^t^he course of these readings, 

ht'iiised ,m dhitoie to one of his attendants the r^xions jvbich r 

■ - i - ■ ' . ''V . 3 ' . 
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occ^ir^ to him; he corrected'such mistalfcs as he detect-^ 
ed, or endeavour^ to refute the accusadons With which he 
was charged. Hia meihoirs are wade %p ini ^ great measure 
of such noUfi; but genwally so confused wd Aorderly in their, 
arrangem^ty as to occasion the greatest perple^y to those who 
attempt to theWy • without some previous knowledge of the 
sUl^ect. ^ ... ' 

The memoirs of Fodch^y i^aloy afe arranged with more of 
method; they present er^ents ih chronological o:h3er» and pos¬ 
sess a different Mnd of mtafest One Wotud im^ine in x'eading 
them, that he Whs ^rualbg a French translation of Tacitiis^ if 
he were not reminded by thO Constant recurrence of modem 
names, that it is the history of a cotempoiary ^verho^t At 
the Court of Napoleon we meet ^ain with alJ the intrigue^ the 
secret accusations, the disiitiat, the leafs, and :even in Some de* 
gree the cruelties and debaMierira of that" of > Tiberiiis. Even 
Uie victories, which forfn ; he most brilliant'|KWtion of his 
reign, are deprived of thilii charm in the pages of the Ex- 
Minister; for we see them that gold efif^ed mote defeats than 
either the talenth of the genwil or the bravery of the soldiers. 
The Austrian arnnes were not morO idlbpfniptible than the 
Spanish generals. 

The conspiracy which establish^ a militaiy government in 
France, caned forth several who have played rather a. 
remarkable part in public life. "What has. been their fate ^ 
This is a question not without, interest, and may be ansWefed 
briefly. ^ ' 

Mnraii who led the armed force against the nationa! assembly 
became a prince, a grand duke, and afterwards a king; But he 
was dethroned, proscribed, o191iged to seek safety in concealment, 
taken by the soldiers, tried by a militeiy commission, and shot. 

BerthieTf who asssisted in the conspufacy, and who was also 
engaged in the expedition to St Domingo, became a prince, and 
a grand duke; He was thrown from window, and .||ed on 
, the pavement.' ■ •: "" ,, 

LanneSi who was engaged in the ji^actions of Cjl^d, 
became a duke arid marechal of tri&^4\aiid died soon a’^r 
in battle. ■ ^y,n!i„V 

Sieves, who, next to Buonap^e, pflncidS^l^ad^ of 

the conspiracy, f ecteived jn r^dy mdneyj^^^ 
treason, WUs'expell^.:®)m tji^; ^byemn^t, and^e^ise^ 
Napoleon him94f*^he^ lived in. proscription, ana^^ii]^^^ 

friend who would V^ive'or f^o^ise him. 

B^ardt de became a c^^seBor ^ state, 

* VOirt XLIIi NO* SSfif V •' >f 
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but waa soon fouh^bwself despised apd without money, 

^eoaiTie insape, and died ip that situation. - \ 

and a. minister, betrayed both par- 
abendh^d Md detest by all,-^wrote these Memoirs, 
^d died proscribed. 

, Iteal bccaipe a jprejf^ii of Pplipe and counsellor of state. He 
llyes proscribed,;. Bbulay djs la .who afterwards be¬ 

came a counsellor of b^ 4^0 shai^d t^e fate of Real. 

J\foreau, whp in the ^and.^nsplracy, was aflerwards 

pccused of apQl^r ag|»n^t., Buonaparte hiroself; he was tried 
and proscrtl^d^^^^llte di^ In l^e ninli^ bf^ the army, 

mprfsUy ypt^ed bj a %pn<m b^ against Napo- 

i^n.''' " ," ■; 

‘ Vd^qiiiSf wbp was equ<^y the dup.e'of Bacmaparte*s artifices, 
bad me weakness ' to acbept a place in the senate, and died of 



Buonapartfe, reihii.|ned poor* wrotjje in support of the cause of 
Hberty,; and without being able to publish his writings, 
t^euatipn shortened Hs days. ' 

' 7^6 QW’remain, if^se fate we shall pot venture to 

As tp the!b||rPK.5W the piece hiipselh n what we have already 
.^id on idie subject is insufiiciepti and if our readers wish to 
4^rin ainoif correct idea of the .happiness he enjoyed,r--lct them 
t^rp to the.MembijPs pr hle^ Iktinister, and the account of what 
place at ^ijl^lenk. CSrei^ he was undoubtedly—great 
m end id bevbiba- the standard pf any modern 

poUhtute 5 and not naturally without qualities entitling him 
Sptb.td love apd respect. ' Bpt good he was not undoubtedly-- 
and Stitt .jnipru , assuredly,;, he was hot! happy. His defection 
from the pf libei^jifas fatal at ojnee to his glory, his se- 

curi|y and eojoyment^^—and while it is impossible not to 

mou^ ^ver pe e^^hnedon of ttidse gdldeh prospects which bis 
po;w|i^ dud' bpportiuaiities .seemed to open at the beginning of 
hpl curee^i .CUt^pt bjut J^l that the retribution was just, 
dpWh a ipiUtary despot, and crush¬ 
ed, mhdeij*lhe,‘«rQh fierce, me migbty captain who had 
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Art. IV. On the Alien Bill. By an AtiEN, < One law, and 
‘ one manner, shall be for you, and for ihe stranger which 
* sojourneth with you. ’ Numbers Rv* 15. Hunt, London* 
1824. 

T he laws respecting aliens are entitled, in a general view, to 
a more dispassionate and philosophical consideration than 
they have hitlierto received. But the crisis at which the Alien 
Act has now arrived among ourselves, must confine our atten¬ 
tion at present to the single point, of the right and privilege of 
an alien friend to admission and residence in England. And 
here the first question is obviously hs to the validity of the dif¬ 
ferent arguments whlcn have been used to support a sweeping 
and summary Prerogative in the Crown, to exclude, or dismiss* 
at pleasure. 

It is most desirable, that such a claim, having been once 
seriously raised, should be deliberatefy examined, and, if pos^f 
siblc, set at rest. This would be best done, no doubt, by a 
solemn judicial determination. But as Ministers will not ven*4 
ture with this boasted prerogative into a court of justice, but 
affect to be shooting its arrows from behind the shield of an act 
of Parliament, we have nothing for it but a public discussion of 
reasons and authorities; and an appeal, bottomed on these, to 
the wisdom and humanity of the Legislature. Will they prsM 
long a measure, introduced, as one of quarantine, and under the 
imminent apprehension of internal conspiracies, into times of 
health, and peace, and unanimity? Can it possibly dream of 
making that permanent, which it has repeat^ly pledged itself 
should be temporary, and when Ministers have themselves dis^i 
claimed the contrary imputation, as an outrage on the ancien| 
policy of England ? And shall the period smected for this in'4 
novation on the honest confidence of tneold English constitution* 
be the very moment when the sufihrers for that liberty (which 
must soon be, and, indeed, already is our common catise) are in 
the extremest need of every synmathy and consideradon which 
national kindness can'bestow ? When Edward VI. repealed the 
statute which had given his father’s Proclamations, in certalh 
cases, the strength of law, be assigned as a reason, in his mild 
and merciful preamble, * that it might seem to those' of foreign 
< realms, and to many of his subjects, very strict, sore, extreme* 
* and terrible; ’ and so it was honourably laid ifi its grave. We 
have paid the full penalty of the age fti which Wr live j and an 
English Minister might now address these men of fi>reign realms 
in the words, as well as spirit, of the Roman statesman—Afa 
ttaiuta mmnccrdem^ patna seoerum: erudelem nec patria^ Md 

G2 
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natura este ifokiit: denique iitam personam vehemmiem et acrem, 
quam fnihit turn tempus^ et respidrltca mposutty jam voluntasy ct 
natura ipsa detrax^* 

*rhe Alien Act, we should always remember, is no standing 
tihtt'of the ^ritish constitution ; but was one of the monster 
nir^B of the FreuOh revolution. It was then proposed, and has 
since been uniformly supported, on a suppos^ necessity, creat¬ 
ing that fear, qui cadere possit in conMantem <mrum, lor which, if 
proved, Parlian^ent not only might, but as surely ought to pro¬ 
vide. Thits renewed and modified, it has come down to 1825. 


In the course of th^ last discussion, Mr Canning intimated, that 
some permanent measure was under condderation. From the 
generosity Of his character, and the manliness of his opinions, 
we expect every thing that is just and liberal. We trust tbere- 
fote tnat he meditates nothing more than a registry (whose re¬ 
turns might be statistically useful, as a thermometer of our fo¬ 
reign communieatidns), hr, at most, the affixing expulsion, ci¬ 
ther permanent or temporary, as the punishment on conviction 
in a cOui^ of justice, for Cemin offences, where a natural-bom 
subject might be left to work out his penalty at home. But such 
is <the hard condition, aud twin-born with greatness,’ that 
there is no knowing what concessions may be extorted from him, 
^ that which is pleased to call itself the consistent part of the 
(5abinLt I—consistent in declaiming on the wisdom of our ances- 
tor% when a precedent, obsolete or doubtful, may protect the 
* hoaiy head of some inveterate abuse, ’—consistent m laughing 
to scorn that wisdom, when the liberal policy of ages is to be 
put down f It is impossible to foresee how soon the circumstan¬ 
ces of Europe may revive the temptations to abilsc this alleged 
prerogative; and therefore it is mibst important that the legal 
and constitutional part of the argument should now receive a 
fuller examination, tiiaoi the patience of any popular assembly 
could, in such circumstances, be expected to undergo. One 
reason tells with one mind, another with another; and many 
respectable persons will look but negligently at the necessity, 
whilst they are bearing Ireitcrated declarations, that the only no- 
i^elty is a slight modincation in the power, accommodating it to 
present fise^ but that the powe^ itself is inherent in, and as an- 
^dent as Crown. The mere priests of the idol will of course 
''be indigi^nt, that the object of their superstition is brought out 
of the dim twilight, Where it loves to shroud itself, and where 
jsdone false colours and tinsel ornaments are likely to deceive:— 
but all who have no interest in imposture, must applaud and 
jwsist in the inquiiy. 

TberO are two points of view in which the subject appears to us 
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us oF thu OTeutest possible importance; first} as afiecting the man¬ 
ner in wmch a constitujtional controversy should be conducted; 
for, unless we are so shameless as to admit two different degrees of 
proof, one, where a prerogative is to be established against a 
foreigner, apd another, when it is to be established against our¬ 
selves, there is no Englishman, however indifferent to others, 
vrho has not himself a (feep and an immediate interest in watch¬ 
ing a line of argument which, if applied to other casc% would 
at once arm the Princes of the House of Hanover wiui every 
power for which the Tudors and the Stuarts struggled in vain. 
Secondly, as regards the immediate matter in dispute,—which in 
truth is nothing less than ‘ the difference between will and law, 
Middlesex and Morocco’—die real question being, whether 
every foreigner within these realms is to have the secure and 
manly eondition of a freeman, or the crawli^ng and dependent 
existence of a slave—whether the English Cpnittitution, in the 
19th century, is to maintain the reputation which its liberal 
provisions acquired for it in the I2th, or to forfeit this its true 
and ancient glory, by taking the tone of the Continental govern¬ 
ments, and assimilating with a system which our ^cestprs de¬ 
spised. 

The first observation, which lies on the surface^of the case, 
is, If there is a prerogative^ why call in Parliament at all ? 
They have read but a little way, either in human nature or in 
English history, who can imagine that such is the constitutional 
sympathy of a King of Ei^land with a House of Commons, 
that he will ever apfuy to it for power which he can lawfully ex¬ 
ercise of himself. The principm partner does not wait for the 
authority of the firm, in caaes which, by the express articles of 
partnership, are reserved to his own discretion. Governments 
are not usually so fond of reducing their indenendent strength, 
as to require Parliamentary cooperation, wnen they can do 
without it, or to ask as favour any thing which they Can de¬ 
mand as right. Kmgs like to win the iimings, if possible, off 
their own bat: and whenever the game is in their own hands, 
their humble partners wUl never be permitted to ma^e a trick. 
Ministers, therefore, who come to the othcr«branohes of legisla¬ 
ture for powers which they in %he same breath deph^ ^ey al¬ 
ready have as a prerogative of ihe Crown, cannot pot leef the 
necessity of accounting for such an anomaly in their practice. 
Some explanation ^en must be tendered; and it must shown 
why a prerogative, so studiously and solemnly put forward to 
catch stray votes in a debate, should not be left to fight its way 
through a court of justice. The Judges of the Kiug^s Qench 
would assuredly be as capable a commission for ascertaining 
the boundaries of a disputable prerogative, as the county mem-r 
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iberi. 'BqI the only suggestion which legal ing^uity has yet 
rfevised,that this prerogative, so clear in principle, Is unpro* 
«idect with the means being carried Ihto effect. There is a 
iC^^ar rfgA/, it seemSf to disnaiss, but no power to enforce that 
right:; for, should a foreigner disobey the royal order to dle- 
party the only process against him is said to be an indictment 
for disobedience ran mdictment, by the way, ivhich we will 
irehture to sajf po lawyer ever heard of, o^ead of, and of which 
there is not a ^s^e in ahydaw-book w^lioever. 

We'shall havl^astoii afterwards to hoV completely this 
admission/thatr thO Kipg has no means of enforcing his order by 
' actual commitiinent, puts Ont thh least gUhimer of authority, which 
their (^ supposed precedents could be intiagiaed to possess; They 
. themselves tread out the lest i^ark: For the present, however, 
#e sTOold only ask how it happens, that this discovery of the help¬ 
less state of the prmfogadte should nevei* have raised a doubt as 
fo the existence of the prerogative itself? This is called a Pre- 
rdgadve, ancient as the Crown of England; It is not pretend¬ 
ed that the Crown'has lost any part of the machinery by which 
k could at any (line have been lawfully put in motion; yet it is 
acknowledg^Jhat, :when sought tio be taken down out oi' their 
arinoury bfaUti^agth, it is a weapon incapable of striking a blow'. 
Ministers,'like'Macbeth, are se^^holding converse with an airy 
jdagger, which * marshalls theih the way that they should go; * 
but, when they ^me to.^xecute.tfaeir cruel purpose, both arc 
obliged to substi^te moireIsubiki^tial instruments of their own, 
Amuredly state-thunder, forged if at all whmi royal power 
was at Its height would have secured the means of reach¬ 
ing, and not merely muttering at its object; As there cun 
be no right wi^out a rehredy, so we believe there can be 
no legal power^withput me means of carrying it into efTectt 
' Can any other^rerogadVe be shown .whose vigour is in ter-- 
yurew ^ly? "^hat would an impreWeht by mere order 
amd prodamatiou^amount to? ^ The case submitted to Sergeant 
;^iil^'prbyjW that this n^ion of a pj^erogative, existing but in- 
pfScieut,a ipeib ul^rthbught. fits opinion ^ gives it no 
poupten^ce; for be assumes that, in the particular instance 
^f^here pM^bgines tbp weip^ive to ^Jd, (that of foreign- 
chal^^'with ..cjimes^l* ibenC%»wn has the power of seiz- 
The authl^i^d p^eedmg with respect to the ex-, 
' S^ted cas6 an amji^sador, clearly shows, that, if the pre- 
pbrreci, such would be the law j and Count uyl- 
lot), the Swedish Hinister, was accordingly 
imprisoned, h^ papers sei^^^^ and himself seht home 
'Beddes, is It possible, Were diis a real operative 
ftf %itu[h eppstitution^ that, century after century. 
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coinprisiQg our vi^hole constitutional history, should have passed 
away, whilst the ^f^rogative, whose essence is usage, should* 
never hive'been discovei-ed, in this siiigular and remarkable 
branch of it, to be so miwmed and defective, j^at it could not be 
used, or exerted at all^ It was difficult to escape from this 6U 
lemi^a; The Crown either, has the prerogative^ or it has it 
not; if it has the prerogative, the children of this world are 
certainly wise enough to Know, that the course pur^^^ed is, not* 
withstanding every prptestadon, raising . evijd^t^. against a 
right, whose exercise is virtually idiandoned, tliat a gratU)- 
itous -discredit is, thus thro^vji on theh own order, which they 
dare not put in circulation without a Parliamentary indorser 
ment A prerogative, in short, which takes, the arm of Parliar 
ment, \s felo de se. If it has not the prerogative, scruples, 
should think, must come across the most cai^eless ppUticIan, 
at the idea of granting out a permanent {|owe^,.v^hich the Con¬ 
stitution does not recognise* :;The law iaotpbest inheritance; 
and when once charged, and, as jt.wete, mortgaged, by an arr 
bitrary enactment, no sinking fund can.^ devi^d^,by,which 
this, the most odious of aU‘national incumbrances,, may be re¬ 
deemed. Im grasping tbe #rst,hprn pf the dileihinp, we trust 
ministers judged rightly of* fhe feelings of the EStglish people j* 
but wdiat sort of a prerogative that is,' which requires such 
doctoring at the outset, wUl be seen by those, who can afford 
time and patience to follow us to the close* ^ 

The prerogative, or ordtpi^y execubve power, which, bjt 
the English (^stitution, is lefk in the hahids of die King, as 
Chief Magistral and with the discretionary exercise of i^ich 
iie is intrusted is absolute j^idlin its, proper iurisdmtioh, an4 
over the subjects, to which it lai^fully applies: its precis* 
boundary, therefore, has been dra.wii with a dear and decisive 
hand: Vainly have Parliaments been told, in times of awe and 
dogmatism, that they ought not^to ‘ d<^» judge, or,meddle with 
‘ prerogative royal,^ and that * to dispute wl^^prihp^ what 
* they might do in the height of thetr^^power, wifts Hbodisputihg^ 
‘ with God.' Witnesses entirely,; mid;counsel partiaUyi,,ire 
now admitted agmnsjt tjie King (8. 2V. T23.)s npiawr 

yer, in the present a^, vdll be: Obliged to seek for aq 

humiliating apolo^liefore i the Hards of Council 4|>r ,i^vjng 
given a favourable iminion to a client on’a, dieted 
prerogative f 2* W*). Prom the indiciai fmouT it res 

ceives, when pneede^Uy made out, it haslnderf been called 
prirfiogenita patsl^h/* the commonulaw of Englaiid (which is 
old servahtfof the Crown) entertaineth Ira ilajesty well 
‘ and nobly, i^he^resocyer it ineetedi‘hipij ,.idt|h a 
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• to monarchy, and yet agreeable to 

* justipe^v. Blit this branch of the law must he made out, and 

proved any'other ;:: and where else-ijian loobed 

for, hi^" jn acts of Pariiament, Dedsion^ of courts of justice, or 
.icleai^Smmemorial Usage? The ample admissions inadebj^ Mr 
.’'"Wetherell, complete absence Jof all' evidence of de- 
^actr^^tion^and his endeavour lb substitute a few ^siping anec- 
.;4oJ;es in''its room, is in fact a destruction and an abandon- 
Aihent of thoMmse. Bacon, and Sir J. Dayis, when they accepted 
^ jthe drudgery andMisgrace of laboaring to legalise the preroga- 
{jtive of levying custom on goods imported and exported, &c. 
^(which with loans, benevolences, .monopolies, would have 

made Parliament by this time a matter- of tradition only), felt 
the necessity of covering their enterptim at least with a parade 
'of law. The counsel wio argued diipmoney, and the judges 
Vho decided paid the rights of the English people the same 
compliment<-»dei ^'adferdendam rpnpuMicam J They 
smothered the Constitution ben^^th superfluous learning. When 
i the torch of freedom was bent downwards, it was extinguished 
4odeed—bht was extinguished by the seme oil, which would have 
-fed it in its nattiraP.position. But in the case of a foreigner, 
it would seem, it is simply to be blown oiit; for the reader will 
V soon see, that Very Htde trouble has been t^en beyond that of 
bold and unhesitating assertion*; < tV , 

-As we have no :inter^tin ebufosion, we shall class, under 
;;Separate' heads, -the Keasems have been at diflerent 

times advanced in snppoft ofprerogative, in order that 
their nature may be distmedy seen, apd some judgment formed 
, of th^r comparative weight* ' f : v , 

. 1. T/iaXaw put ih front of the battle. We 

have a great mpect for thb and matronly science: We 
, hear the mpst of her leiptut^ W be sure, whim some ^ble state, 
Jike Greeci^ is imfortonate enough to mistake the language of 
j^ternational Jnrifprudence ; hut when Poland is divided, Spain 
ApKtosIrated, apd cBe'sanctuary Of Switzerland profl^ned} her 
^putch is found hut a - is^e guard fot! thoie 'rights which ty- 
::l^utit^, * flushed/with'cdQiiue8t|’ aim to< hit.* Still we love to 
dSeaf,i|ey|si ahd gentleVoice;?pud regret is, that the 

must, hom thu V^'nahire m the case, be as in- 
the piwitonti^ocGfisidn, '^fts the Hrst Prqmsidon in 
t;||)iQljid IS to :d>e iu t nndiwe fear this igno- 

of its -^peKbouudaries too' efosely allied with a 

of Its in^aibce widiin its natural sphere. 'Whst^ be- 
Mnncf^chted indiridoalai would be* y,die l^aw 

* the X*aw ol Nations’in the: case of twom«T 
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dependent kingdoms—that portion of public morals which it 
has bWn jfound i^aqiedient to apply to communities, for the puC* 
pose of rCj^lati% the intercourse of separate States. If the 
Holy AUtance were to require^ that England should, or should 
not, admit^ny of their subjects; dr, having been admitted, were 
to insist, that England should either allow fitim to remain, or 
should dismiss them, or surrender them, the Law of .Nations 
would authorize the English Government , to reject, all such in^ 
terference, and to consult merely its own discretion* In this 
point, every country, is left at liberty to please Itself. It.may re¬ 
ceive, or refuse to receive—it may keep or drive away; and 
whilst those whom it harbours demean themselves peaceably, 
whatever previous offences they come charged with, another 
power would be as much justified in violating an independent 
territory to obtain possession of their persons, as in holding 
out a threat, or meditating, an aggression, ; on account of our 
non-compliance with their reqni^tionsi }^h is all that can 
find its way into the law of nations: the ihahi^r in which any 
particular country roay proyide for* the exercise of djis general 
discredon, which the public law of Europe thu^ reserves to its 
private determination, is another, and a totally different 
tion—it is mere matter of ^ibunicipal law. ^mWrnmeots may 
indeed merge the power, af far as is possible, a general de- 
claratmn to-day^ that they ^ill never exercise it; which decla- 
> ration, however^ as long as there is no treaty, nothing can pre¬ 
vent them from revoking ^morrow altog^her. An absolute 
pionarchy probably will takd, one .course, |Sh aristocracy ano¬ 
ther; but whatever method is adopted, no neighbouring goveik* 
ment can come down, with the law of nations in its hand,, ami 
remonstrate against the fofmiof our instotions* It is quite imr 
possible, therefore, for tAot law td^tmse the shadow of apri^ 
sumption in favour of any expluave authority in the J^nglish 
Crown. - •,,(«' "-V-’v.' ■' ’ 

Theprerc^ative is a plant strictly indigenpu^ the dl^Bovery of 
which can be looked for no "where but at hom^ ; and ind^ed|fo- 
thing can prove more clearly the . irrolevancy or all t^at ds said 
about the law of nations; than the solemn protesiationk of mini¬ 
sters, that, in the execudon of the Alien Act, the^i^opfl never 
be influenced ;by foreign kiterforence; for, were^p law of na¬ 
tions applieabie, foreign governments would be entity# fo in¬ 
sist, in any given imse, on its observance*; ^ The Whole scaB^d- 
ing of this ar^ment rests on a foundation Vhich gives ^ay. In- = 
djeed St. 16. Ge|^;IlL, would seem* to have. b#n ^.rawn .up ex¬ 
pressly on the understanding, that the Engitnlaw would noe 
assist’in the ap^ebensimi eved of capital oflSfors, where 
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crime bad been committed in countries not belonging to Eng¬ 
land. ‘ It at any lime any jwrson tesianl in this realm shall 

* have committed any capital olfeuce in Scotland, Ireland, or 
‘ any of the Plantations where he ought to be tried for hU of- 

* (encey such person may be sent to such place, to receive such 
‘ trial, in the same manner as the same might have been used 

* before the making of this act. * When any such right, cap¬ 
able of being enforced, was intended to be obtained between 
aeparalc states, it was sought for in the speoiiic engagement** of 
a tteaip. When James 11. demanded Burnet, Locke^ and 80 
others from the ptitch* and considered their refusal as a just 
ground of war, he rested his claim entiioly on the treaty 
by which all fcbth were to be surrendered. Modern Eu¬ 
rope has generally omitted from such treaties political of¬ 
fenders. The Treaty of Amiens, ratified by Parliament, con¬ 
tained a stipulation between England and France, Spain and 
Holland, by which fugitives accused of murder, forgciy, or 
fraudulent ban&tuptcy, committed within their respective juris¬ 
dictions, were to be given up, on such evidence of guilt as would 
bave justified, in the country from which they were demanded, 
their commitment for trial. This treaty expired with the peace; 
and we have been since content with having reverted to our an¬ 
cient position. Strong governments have doubtless, from time 
to time, made requisitions on the weak; but the high*niinded 
and the honourable have always stru^led to save themselves 
from the degradation of submission. 3e Witt refused to sur¬ 
render Joyce, the officer who seized Charles 1., to Sir W. 
Temple. One of the American Couits of Justice, within the 
last three or four years (we believ^ New-York), discharged, 
npon an habeas corpgs, au English subject, who was chaiged 
with foigcry, and had been apprehended for the purpose of be- 
ing given up. We understand that the crown lawyers, not 

• many years ago, gave an opinion, that runaway Negroes, com¬ 
ing from foreign colonies to our own, could not be restored. 

a recent case, where slaves escaped from Florida on board 
an English ship, which diay he considered a floating island or 
royal castle, subject to English laws, the commander was held 
juittified in harbouring them after notice. 

^ Coke telhf us, in his rough black-letter language, but which, 
j| t\, contrary doctrine is now seriously asserted, is worthy to 
set out in letters of gold in answer to the Publicists of 
the Austrian Observer. (S. Coke^ 100). < It is holden, and 
so it hath heenresolved, that divided kingdoms, under several 

* kigii^, in nne with another, are sanctuaries for servants 

anu aui:yecte» %h)g for tafety from one kin^om to another, 

* and uima tbhand made by them, are kot, oy tlie laws and 
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* liberties of kingdoms, to be given up; and this some hold is 
‘ grounded upon the l.iw in Deuteronomy, Non ti.uh's servupi 
‘ domino suo, qui ad te confugerit. When Queen Eli/.abe»h^s 
‘ ambassador, lieger in France, anno 34 of her reign, dein inded 
‘ of the French King, Morgan and others of her subjects that 

* had committed treason against her, the answer of tiic Freiuli 
‘ King to the Quecn^s ambassador is truly related in these 
‘ words; Si quid in Gallia machinarentur, regem ex jure in 

* illos animadversurum; sin m Anglia quid machinati fucrint, 

* regem non posse dc eisdem cognoscere, et ex jure agere. 

* Omnia regna profugis esse libera, regum interchse, ut sui 

* quisque regni libertatcs tucatur. Imo Elizabeth am non ita 

* pridein in sunm regnum Mountgomerium, Principeni Con- 
^ dmum, et alios c gentc Gallicn admisisse, &c.: and so it rested. 

* King ficnry Vlll. in the 28th year of his reign, being in 
‘ league with the French King, and in enmity with the Pope, 
‘ who was in league with the French King, sent Cardinal Pool 

* ambassador to the French King, of whom King Henry VIII. 

* demanded the said Cardinal, being bis subject, and attainted 

* of treason, and to that end caused a treatise to be made (which 

* I have seen) that so it ought to be done, jure gentium; sed 

* non prmvahiit. But Ferdinando, King of Spain, upon rc^ 
< quest made by Henry VII. to have Edmund de la Pool, Eaii 

* of Suffolk, attainted of high treoson by Parliament, anno 1 9. 

* Henry VII. at the first, intending to obseive the privilege 
c and liberty of kings to protect such as came to him for succour 

* and protection, delivered him not; yet, in the end, upon the 
‘ earnest request of Henry VII. and promise, that he would not 

* put him to death, causcq the said Earl to be delivered to him, 

* who kept him in prison, and, construing his promise to be 
^ personal to himself, commanded his*son Henry, after his dc> 

* cease, to execute him, who, in the 6th year oi iiis reign, per- 

* formed the same upon cold blood. * 

A common lawyer is not b($and to keep im much intercourse 
with Grotius or Bynkershook ; hntit is dimcnlt to understand 
how Mr Sergeant Hill’s erudition allowed him to forget this 
passage, and to place treason amongst the offences, which, he 
supposed, gave a right to demand, and coufd ther^flore justify a 
surrender. PUrliament,' we lament to say, has recently had to 
consider the very case. Our commander at Gibraltar, instruclcd 
by our Cadiz consul, delivered up certain Spanish subjects, who 
hud sought refuge thor^ to Ferdinand VII.; {Par, Deb, 29, 
Illlfi)* Government, however, Instantly signified its displeasure; 
|dr W. Pole, and Mr Bathurst, publicly acknowledged the of¬ 
fence,‘and, thank God, there was but one feeling and one opi- 
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nlon in on Englibh Parliament upon * a riolation of the rights 

* of suppliant strangers, at which an Arab Sheik would have 

* bhudoered. ’ Lord Castlereagh not only admitted, but contend¬ 
ed, that * there could be no greater abuse, even of the Alien 

* Bill, than by employing it as an instrument to mratify the per- 

* sonal resentments of foreign governments, or mr the puuish- 

* ment of mere political crimes against them.* {P, D. 34. 4|53.) 
Mr Peel says» * the bill secures to those, who seek in this country 

* an a'‘ylum, an oblivion of the past;* {New & 7. 819), and Mr 
Wethereli added^ln still more explicit terms, * that Aliens were 

* accused of oifences in foreign countries, was no reason for ref us- 

* ing thmn protection here: the regicides of Louis XVI., if they 

* bad sought shelter here, ought not to have been sent away: 
^ exiiesforcrimeought to hnd an asyluminthiscountry. {N, 1722). 
This therefore was, and is the practice of nations. It is impos¬ 
sible, therefore, to state, that, in obedience to any universal 
law, every government most have, in esse and in exercise, the 
power of dismissing aliens; although it is inherent (and what 
p^wer is not ?) in their several SQvereign characters, and may be 
called out into action, when their own occasions serve. Still 

can it be seriously arga<»d, that PuffendorfF, or Vattel can 
put aside the povrer of Parliament, and prove a prerogative in 
the crown of England* 

There is a shrewd suspicion against those who go abroad for 
authority in a question of domestic law, that nothing nearer 
home would have served their turn. In this*manner Jeiliies 
(10. Sf, Tr, 529.)'sets about proving, in the case of the interlop¬ 
ers, the King*8 power to restrain all trade, by a ropl prohibi¬ 
tion of commerce with any forei^ nation, especially with infi- 
fidels. After the examni^ of Fleming, in the case of imposi¬ 
tions, his leading principle is, that he will not argue tbe King*s 
power in these matters on the common law, but on the law of 
nations. Such precedents show the nature of the causes in whose 
service this argument is enlisted, land the conclusion to which a 
disclaimer of the British constitution may be mep^ted to lead. 

2. The Sujprcme Pow& in the if^a/e.i>-But then it is said, 
such a power mmt reside in the Sovereign Power of every state; 
and the sovereign power is, for this pmose, by the form of the 
British Constitution, in the King. The first poipt of this pro¬ 
position is admitted; and our only objection to the second is, 
that it assumes the whole question in dibputc;^a species of argu¬ 
ment better suited to the lips of a pretty woman, than of the 
grave Lords and learned Gentlemen who have taken refuge in 
\t here. The Legiilainre must always be the same with the 
Supreme Power; lor whatever laws it makes, Courts of Justice 
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must administcn There can .be no doubt, therefore, that the 
Supreme Power in a state has this right,—and every other ! it 
can do within itt jurisdiction whatever it thinks fit; it can put 
poison into the well at which the community must drink. Such 
languagethat of Blackstone, that no human laws should be 
sufifei^ to contradict the law of Nature, or of God, and if any 
such ere made we are bound to trt^nsgress them; or that of 
Cdk^ though borrowed from Parliament itself, where he speaks 
of acts of Parliament that would be void, in fact belongs only 
to a treatise on Ethics; and, when it finds its way into commen¬ 
taries on' tibe law, can only lead the blind or the scrupulous first 
into the ditch, and afterwards to the gallOws. Thai So¬ 
vereign Power which can suspend the Habeas Corpus Act as 
to natives, may of course dismiss or surrender foreigners; but 
it does not follow, that the King of England, who is a limited 
monarch, and has only such rights as the supreme authority of 
the state has given him, can by himself do both or either. Let 
any one first show from those sources, to which alone the 
Constitution refers us for'^td^ce in enses of this nature, that 
such a power has been asserted and kept up, as part of the 
standing force of the stale, independent of parliamentary au¬ 
thority, and at this place, and not before, cm reasonin|r from 
the nature of the executive be brought to bear. It is in this 
way, acimrdingly, that af^r stating, from legal documents, 
the several proofs of the power of inmressment, in constant 
exercise without any authority front Parliament, Blackstone 
proceeds {BL 'u 4f9), * AU which do most evidently imply 
‘ a power of impressment|^t6 reside somewhere; and, if anv 
< where, it mnst, from the Spfrit of the Constitution, os well 
‘ as the frequent mentioiiof the Kin^s Commission, reside iti 

* the Crown alone. ’ But had shch an inference been foisted; 

in, after the manner which is^attempted in the present instance, 
merely resting on the acknowledgment Of the sovereignty of 
the state, every one would perceive its manifest absurdity; and 
yet the only distinction between the two ie the mean and 
miserable one, that the, cOnseqtiences^;mie ol them would afreet 
ourselves. ' ’ 

Mr Wynhe iPur, tkk 34. 626.) asked properly, ‘ Where 
‘ did the Sovereignty of this kingdom refet? We term, in- 

* deed, was ^ven as'^a mark of honour to the Imig, but the 
‘ sovereign authority existed in the King and Parliantent alone.' 
Twelve years of the reign of JameS' I. give us not a single sta¬ 
tute, but '^50 Proelamaidons. He collected these, his royal 
works, into a tangle volume j add'yet, though bis dogmatical 
style would be sdmething less disagreeable than the disgraceful 
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verbosity of our statutory iuthorship, (which Lord Colchester has 
since in vain endeavoured to reform on the model of America), 
this experiment in favour of proclamations was not found to an¬ 
swer. We speak of the King’s peace, the King’s dominions, 
and King’s ships, only as we talk of the King’s highway; but 
whatever rights are rights of sovereignty, exist and remain in 
the King and PaAiamentt unless in those particular cases where 
it can be shown, that the King and Parliament have parted 
with them into other hands. It is pretended, that the power, 
in the present instance, is intrusted to the executive; all we re¬ 
quire is, that this'should be proved, Blackstone {Com, i. 256.)* 
under the prerogative of making treaties, saw the necessity of 
declaring the specific transmission of the power; for, after stat¬ 
ing, that, * by the law of nations, it is essential to the goodness 

• of a league, that it be made by the Sovereign Power,* he adds, 

* And in England (i, e, by the law of England) the Sovereign 
‘ Power quoaA hoc is vested in the person of the King. * The 
quoad hoc sufficiently recognises the general law. It the 
same in the case of impressment; and Vhen the like evidence of 
this transmission, or any thing approaching to it, is given of the 
prerogative of dismissal of aliens, as half an hour’s research 
could produce, of the prerogative of treaties, all legal discussion 
.woitid be at an end. When James II. was mad enough to de¬ 
grade his judges * in the eyes of his people, by seeking a judg¬ 
ment in favour of the dispensing power, and ten of them traitor¬ 
ously submitted ‘ to subvert the yery rights and beings of Par¬ 
liament, ’ they could' only get at their conclusion by declaring, 
that * the Kings of England are sov^eign princes (Shower says 

* absolute sovereigns), and that this is not a trust granted by 

• the people, but the ancient remains of the sovereign power 
< and prerogative pf the Crown. ’ We are in no apprehension 
that these principles "will ever again be plainly and tangibly 
inaintained; but we protest against an incautious recurrence 
to such modes of speech, Which can only embarrass, endanger, 
and mislead. 

3. Analogous ErefvgoAties.--~Thls is tatfaer dangerous ground 
for the unwary: But, before entering upon it, there are three 

I'V.' X -I limn rri i nii - ii m rr, ■■ i. .'i . ... 

* Case of Edward Hales, with Chief Justice Herbert's 
account of the authority, and the ansiti’ers of Mr Atwood and Sir 
Itobert Atkyns ; 11 St. Tr. ll66. Luttrelfs Diary has the following 
ejfiftry—* Aug. 16. The Judges, since their opinion of the King's 

* di^pODsihg power, have not, in their circuits, had that respect as 

♦ formerly. ’ Strafe, that Clarendon’s picture of a similar effect of 
tile Money dicisioQ should so soon nave been forgotten! 
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questions we should be prepared to answer; 1*/, Is the subject, 
in itself, of such a nature, and so depending on principle, as to 
be much affected by analogies at all? ^tlly, Supposing this 
question answered in the affirmative, does the analogy proposed 
fit so close as that one common prinpiple must necessarily in¬ 
clude them ? Sdly, Supposing the subject and the proof suited 
to each oiheir 2 ihil()sophically, yet, as what we are now seeking is 
the Uiw, it will still remain to be inquired, whether,the proof 
be of that kind which the law, in this particular, appi^oves? It 
is implied, in the admission of all analogical argument, as ap¬ 
plicable to any diviskin of human laws, that they have been 
founded on strict principle; for, except upon this supposition, 
the very ground, of inference fails. It is the grand simpli¬ 
city of the few general laws by whiph Divine Wisdom accom¬ 
plishes its work of order and of beauty, that has enabled man, 
by a series of bold and synthetical analogies, to open out a na¬ 
tural theology, of a much higher order t|ian;Was revealed to the 
Heathen world. But the laws of most Countries, certainly 
those of England, were framed at a period when man, *in this 
respect, had much less resemblance to the image of his maker 
even than he has at present. As we fall back upon the darkness of 
antiquity, and draw near to our early legislators^ instead of 
finding cletails simplified, apparent exceptions arranging tliem- 
selves under one comprehensive rule, the spattered atoms of 
positive law connected and bound together by some gravitating 
principle, there is ho trace, as in the'^ laws of '^iliysical nature, 
that we are approaching the great original idea. There is not 
a vestige of anything that looks like system; no combination of 
purpose; no reference of one part to another; nothing, in short, 
like the elements of a sden^ but the mere materials out of which 
a science may be one day ihade. , Alfred and Edward I. provid¬ 
ed for the necessities of their age, bat neveir'heard, we suspect, 
a word about codif cation, We insist, therefore, that there is 
an absolute impossibility $ from, the nature of the case with which 
we have to deal, that any reasoner can take the * high priori 
road, * and infer from the exigence of such end such preroga¬ 
tives the necessary existence of any other., We would give a 
political Cuvie^. any one bone he chooses to ask for, and we 
would defy his comparative alnatotpy to make ovi|; the remain¬ 
der. Whether or nOp they are metaphysical, mad, who 
expect to clip. the human mind ihto tiie 0«aker propriety 
of a Dutch garden, may be a difficult question; but it can 
be none, as a ^m^tter df, fact, that Eu^jb,h policy has made 
no such expeirij^^t. . Our Government had, about it, from* 
the beginning, ^ hpbie, t^dency to freedom, but little more: 

i 
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at the beginning than the surrounding natimis. From for¬ 
tunate circumstances} Which De Lolme has in part explain¬ 
ed in his early chapters, this tendency got bead, oiitgrew the 
weeds which sought to strangle it, and has now almost killed 
them beneath its shade. But it has grown as a forest tree 
grows; the number of its branches, and the direction in which 
they have struck out, is a point of observation, not of theory. 
There is, at least, as much anomaly as analogy. All argument 
' firom anidogy assumes, that, if you ascend to a certain point, 
you will reach a principle which may, for this purpose, be re¬ 
garded as the common ancestor; and that, reasoning down¬ 
wards, you will come to the degree of relationship which you 
are seeking to ascertain: But, if there is no such principle, of 
course all attempt to complete the pedigree is at an end. It is 
like directing a traveller over a common by the possible posi¬ 
tion of a flock of sheep. 

Arguments which proceed from false assumptions, the more lo¬ 
gical u^ey are, will only (as the keeper of Bedlam knows full well) 
lead us the further wrong* However, a man must be most unrea¬ 
sonable to make that complaint on the present occasion; for the 
analogies now referred to hang as loose as ever did au Irishman’i 
great coat, and might be turned to about as many uses. The 
writ of * Ne exedt regno, ’ has been frequently referred to as a 
point of analogy. By it, die King can oblige his subjects to 
remain within %e realm, or can recal them from beyond the 
seas ; and this, not merm in respect of attempts prejudicial to 
the State, but from the King's right to the attendance and ser¬ 
vice of his H^e- men within the realm. Yet the King alone can 
impose no species of exil^ in however honourable a shape; and 
therefore, be cannot insist on the service of a subject as foreign 
' ambassador, or Iirish Lord Lieutenant (for that might be to 
send him out of country), against his will. This writ was 
extended, towards d^e latter end of the reign of James I., to 
civil cases, ‘ which did concern multitudes of the King’s stib- 
• jects, ’ {Bacon's Ordinances, 89.), and is now the ordinary 
form of equitable arrest in private suits, where it is material to 
prevent the party withdrawing himself abroad beyond the juris- 
dicjdon of the Court. Any country which has made a single 
' step in die road to freedom and civilization, will make liberty of 
Joeo^motion die general rule,’ liable only to such exceptions as 
phbHh ppHcy may occ^iohally introduce. It Is only the ancient 
lilusi^ttes, or th4 pr^ent Chinese, lyhp could pi^ohihit all tra- 
tefllhg under t|^,pam of doath. Our common law seems to 
the rijpit, in the first, instance, entirely open, but sub¬ 
ject ifd-^ofal injunction; afterwards a perpetum prohibition was 
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*wa8 muefa gratified by the pnjceeding, whereby it was announced 
td'the .people that it was the Netherlanders, and not Scotland, 
liiat sucked, the realni of treasure. In Flack n. Holme, (!>. /. et 
a ne exeat was granted by Lord Eldon against a 
as, of course, without an obseryation. Nay, even if 
^an^alien goes abroad, under such circumstances as leave him 
«l^H a subject here, the law (Foster, 185. all the Judges) fol- 
him with all the liabilities which belong to a natural-born 
object: Tb^i^arei as be has all the liabiUt^ in this respect, 
^oes not strict analoj^ require, that he.should also have all the 
^^rimleges which correspond ? As he is equally exposed to be 
^etainedl ought he not to be equally safe against being , sent a- 
fyn^? Mr Wctfaerell in fact admits aa much ; and yet, whilst 
Jbe ts endoctrinating Mr Scarlett< and: Mr Williams with this 
4 ^ort of learnipg, he re^ his whole argument on the assumption, 
thal^ k does%^ apply to aliens as well as natives. 

Another instance of supposed coincidence, which has been 
iiselected; is the pm;oga^Te, which ijS reserved to the Crown of 
,|dvmg licenses of safe’^mduct -and residence to alien eueniies 
Wring war; and; it> is concluded, that the same authority which 
:p^vileges alien enemies, must be able to disqualify alien friends, 
d^t the obvioUi^disdnctiQn is, that the one power is of favour, 
libe otlier of punishment. ;^he King can incpi^ratp, but 
jt4isfimnch!^ pardtm biit not condemn; he is tbekmntain of 
Igercy and<hd|wr. 'l^^.dis^edon of relaxing the general ex- 
'Widon, whiclr^^f(dlpa>6^decl^at^ of wjar in particular cases, 
is no reasonable objeii:t:bfJealousyjL 8»d ranks naturally with the^ 
tprdinary royal attribntes of courtosy and, grace; and as sueh, it 
iiaft been £r€<|uently rleognised not only by courts of law, but by 
solemn judgment ,in-^awment. {Easier^ 185.^ the severe 

«nd odious neci^ty of criminal law iaplaced-^in other hands. 
itThe sword of jui^icc Is carried the King; hot hp him; and 
whilst he may opt^ .our jgates to those, Who can only come in 
%y indulgeqpe; it ^by ,00 ihe^ foHowS} that should be in* 
tested with to, power, of ihe.vciyr contrary/d^rSpiipn, that of 
^^riving Sway those wb^cj^:come trithom liceniiie and by right. 

^ b is said, that ‘ fis^eigii concerns is, the 

vli^be^sentatirc'^of the by royal au*' 



t|^tre^|;^.hur ipterco^se^on^eky u>ns;ii^th nations 
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no reguifUioh over thei^ soparAte and individmt members* Tfie 
King 18 our atate^officer for declaring war and peaces making 
treaties, sendings and receiving atnbi^dors, and granting re>% 
prisals; acts wfilch are within the'province of the law of natidnsi 
and affect the whole community, to which they respectively ap« 
ply. But whether individual aliens (friends or enemies) shall 
be admitted dr dismissed, or surrendered, is« as we have already 
seen, a question with which the law of nations; has no con¬ 
cern. Every independent people may act in thii behalf as 
they tliink fit^. and whatever regulations their municipal law a- 
dopts, the only authority, which is necessary to the executive 
department, is that of making such communications to foreign 
governments as may explain, as occasions arise, the nature and 
exercise of our law. We have shown above^ the true origin of 
the gentle prerogative of safe>conducti it is difficult to Compre¬ 
hend what Blackstotie meant^ when, after bavfog enumerate^thd 
public prerogatives of peace and war, and the rest of the ol^iai 
class, he goes on,.-^ safe»>C 0 nduct stands exactly upon the same 
* reason^ (BL L and tHen^»>misinterpreting safe-cofiductj 
Sweeps into one comprebensiye hetj sdiens, ^dui enemies and 
friends. Mr Sergeant Hill sought^ |i| the same principle^ the 
more limited authority which be ctfodrives the CSrown to possess 
over nWen tH^minah only $ but until he can convince an En^U^ 
Court of Justice, that foreign <^verninenfs may injsist upon the 
surrender of fugitives^ whoiiii>^ey ^arge with crime^ it is etli- 
dentj that sUch a partial power of dismissal is no more indfs* 
pensabie to the Kkig as head pf opr foreign, relations, than the 
more general ond} and, it is dear, the prerogative in both 
Would be oUe against individuals, us individuals, and not oft a 
national subject, which'by foe law od^ naUcfts is matted of nC^m- 
ciation or right between fodepandaftt statesi^'V'ThiS prerogative 
of represent^ England WithVifofeign^; kingdoms, ia one almost 
of necessity in the catea whdrC k^applfos, and is one compara¬ 
tively impossible to be abmied f for^indiyi^als^hate a great 


must extend Co the whole Imdy,* snd drai^faftpr ifc cdft^uences 
of the lasC^itnpop^Ce to ther'' . ■!' vv" h v; 

WbiUi' thi^'d;'!|itiiiciftil ■'uftalftgtds^mNr ift)|gastedj)^^w|^ 'lieem 
mord>h'ke<divie«s|^|^^ dis^act^oft^ aCtentioft fodni'‘'a^"i^l'i|K>tnt 
of 'atiack^^'tha^f^idfta'.'fofUftda^na'of-legal belief/fvi^hi^ Sur- 
that-thei'ffobuld' out of ''a|ght.. and' 

by minute'; 
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tion ih American contest, that * he did not «)me. with the 

* statut0>bobk doubled down in dog’s ears to defend^the cause of 

* freedom; 1 * for what anaiogj is so striking among the provisions 
ef the, English consttlotlonj .as that by which some possible and 
oOi^ioiial meonyent^nee is hazarded^ from want of the vulture 
power of at one® pouncing oh an ofc^ct, rather than grant out 
It atiimnafy discretion, arlntmry in its nature, nnaccountable in 

' Iti action, and sown.thiek with teipptations to abuse ? and what 
anomaly can be so great as a measure which, in a case full of 
d^culty,, danger and suspicion, dispenses with every precau¬ 
tion, that tm** micestors have.declared was mdispensable to jus¬ 
tice in ordinary cases between man and man; whose boast is, 
that it is executive, but not' judicial ; which has not a single 
means for linaJ, but every one for punishment; which esta- 
bHshes a Gbisjben of slavery in a land of liberty, and reverses 
ev^ rule Mt that of llhadamanthus, whom Coke "calls justly 
th^damhabl® and damned judge of Hell, 

' < Caetigatq^e, ^itquh dolqs, cogftque fbteri ? ’ 

•^ere the analogies which vrh - have been investigating com- 
|dete, and were they all one. way, we should still answer, they 
dd not aBbrd thM evid^ce bn whidh, in such a case, tho law 
can be declarii^».' Sir Robert: Aikyns, in his Refutation of 
the I^spensing Prerogmive, r’ea&tms on this principle (b/. Tt\ 
^8.) ‘ if ^**®h a^prerogadvc, were ‘ in the Crown by pre- 
, i^ijsbripdon (as it ougStii^d^, ® prerogative, 

* ISf, H. 7* i9, Blowd, it ought men to be con- 

jSaed and limited to such caseSj^ wherem il had. been a»- 

and s apd there ought to be no 

* extension of cases, “where ibey to depending ,jip<|u a pre- 

* scription; nor there ariy ari^mng’d jjsarifdte, r&^imis in 

fauch cases, whpb have their Ibrpe ancient and 

* coiwt^t usage j'it is a at .Common law, ubi eade™ 

^ ratio, iU idem jus; but this rto dOes itbt^hMd in customs and 
pretoipdons. * ,3bi that most Importaitijudgment, which de- 
tarmiheu, that a Watont to scar^ forr' add seiae the papers of 

__ ^ ^ _ r_ i_. 


^ ^ inii|.;l$'*law, it willbe 

,#-;^‘nfl.in,’,bdr bobl(gs; ..if' ,to»>d, there, it.i%'.,iiofc 

.when.-thb .pestobiBiice'''‘'0^;.‘thc, Icnown case,of 
?s :w^ totd op him»:,,he answer^, 
''Veisembled,' eac^to^^' omre, than they do, ,to 
imO'Hrj^%,;i^idibut,an. adopt dpF 

to 'crimmal ' ncK!^K alibwod 

be to^dtod 
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anomaly of an arbitrray authority, left loose from tlie checks 
with which the circumspection of the law had yarded other 
cases, as cpnclusive the other way. < All such precautions 
‘ .would' have been long since established by law, if the power 
< itself had been legal; and the want of diem is an« undeniable 
‘ argument against the legality of die thmg. *' ' 

4<. But the matter of Sa/e-Cdndttct has been so expressly in¬ 
sisted upon, and by a little rhetorical management^ has been so 
disguised and bewildered, that it is necessary to make a se¬ 
parate hie^ of it, and to particularize the various meanings 
of a worili whkli has given way (in cases where it applied), to 
the convoys, licenses, anti passports, or letters of recommen¬ 
dation of modern times. Bluckstone introduces his assumption 
of the prerogative of dismissal under theiiead of Safe-Conduct; 
and, by his unauthorized extension of tlie necessity of safe^con- 
diict to an alien in peace, as well as to an alien at seems to 
have* been led into the confusion which pervades this parar 
gra])li in his invaluable bopk. iMr Wetherell Deb.'New 
Series, 7. 17IS, A. D. 1822), VolShteered the iolbwing extfa-* 
ordinary statement for. the instruction of the unlearned in the 
House. ‘'Magna Charta, in terms applied to merchant strange 
‘ ers only; aind they could not*C(Mfne but under the safe-con*- 

* duct mi# protection of the King^'hy which, in fact,^ was 
‘ meant tlie King*s licence. There were between 15 and 20 
‘ statutes from the time of Magna Charta to the reign of Hen- 
‘ ry the Sixth, in which provision was made ibr the admission 
‘ into our ports of merchant strangers only. How, then, could 
‘ gentlemen contend, that a right, specifically granted Ibr the 

* purposes of trade, cOuld be extended generally to persons 
‘ having nothing to do w*tli trade ? Magn^ Charta gave die 
‘ right of safe-conduct to those who came nere to trade, but it 
‘ went no farther. This was die. interpretation given to the 

* passage by . Sir Matthew Hale, and othd* eminent men. There 
‘ was a curious’document now in existence, from which it 

* appeared, that in the fdgn of Edward IH. a safc-con- 
duct was ^ven tx> a merchanJt ff Bourdeawe to come here to 

* prosecute nis kftairs, whidi showed, th# the power to allow 

‘or to prevent the entry of foreij^ers mto thiseouhlry, had 
‘ been anciently exercised by the crodi. *: It would be difficult 
to cOihpfe|s (and Codcisehess is not the Soltcitor-Oeherars most 
shining vikne) mdre error or rnis-statemem into th^ latse num¬ 
ber of lines. The safe-conduct spok^ of inCharta 
was a parh‘offe«n<a>^%{e-€ondttCtj or, national assurance of se¬ 
curity to fomgtt 'mertliiints coming into,, ahd redding in Eng^ 
Ismd, ihh which U is ijfpt very singular fe 
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find at a period, when" the Rhine iffas iiastejiated for contribu¬ 
tions on travellers, and, in a chafer, promulgated amidst the 
rapine of a civil war. Tliat it was , no/ the King^^ license, we 
Ijavp tH^ express authority of Lord Coke, professing to deliver 
the 'collect^ opinions ol himself and the other judges, < any 
‘ subject, being in league, may come into this realm mlhout Ur 
i cence, ■ (7. Co. 22 ). It Is equally a mistake to say, that Sir M. 
Halo interprets Magna Charts of merchants only j his words 
expressly are, (1. P. C, 93), ‘ The statute speaks,' indeed, of 
Xhercalores, but under that name alljot'eigners living^ or trading 
iiere, are comprised.’ We pa^s on to the * curious document 
pow in existence, * of Vrhich the usO attempted to be made is at 
as curious as the document itself. No more acceptable 
instance could have been offered to prove, that safe-conduct 
jnus( be frequently understood, not as a .necessary protection 
by v^hicb 'fhe crown enables those, whd have otherwise no 
right to admission, to enter Us dominionsf1)Ut only as an dllicinl 
^recommendation to particul|| attention on the part of public 
functionaries, &c. in which Xras 6 it is entirely beside the present 
question. For this boasted dpCument would otherwise prove, not 
so muph that alien friends required safe-conduct, as that nalu’- 
red ham miyects are in thal same condition—the fact being, 
that Boutdeave: was at that dme an integral part of the English 
dominions. For * the dukedom of Aqiietaine, whereof G.is- 

* ^ny Bmrde/iiix) 'WB& parcel, came to Henry II. by liis 

* marHage, and comlniied in the actual possession of the 

* Kin^ of England, from 1 . Henry II. to 32. Henry VI. 

* on the point of three hundred years-~during all which time, 

* neither book, case, nor ri^ord, qatf be found to disable any 

‘ that were bom there, hy foreign birth. * So say all the judges 
in Caloin’s case^ 'iimd Coxo mentions there, a thandatory writ 
of the same rpigh, "to the Mayor of Botirdeaux, %o certify con« 
ternihg a person biAleived, if hO were 40 seryitio regis; and 
imiong these mapdatoty virrits, such as concern not the par¬ 
ticular fights or properties of ike sulye^^^ h^X the government; 
and superin^endency of the King, Voog^n places writs for a 
safe-conduct and pvot^Ctibn! , ' ' *; 

Safe-'^bnduci had occasionally, la the eaVIy part of our hls- 
.leftry, a inpfe particaUf^tC^hfog'aUacbed to it; namely^ what 
‘Woul(| be at present undeiifood^y‘^dbvo tCoUm^s H^OT^ds). 
Ift iibelJL coidpiBint^ that a charge had been 

for’the, kcepiri^ and safe-conduct oi ship? 

Vpliiqut pbnimOn^ ebnsefat/ Tbdiliriswer was, ‘ that, inasmuch, as 
fof 8 ife*^nduct of merchandise Into foe realm, 
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‘ levying of it for so small a time to oonie^ should not be grie.v- 
‘ ous: * and, afterwards, an order was made, that, the merchants, 
who, for the duty, had undertaken for safe conduct, but had no?t 
performed the same, should answer to the merchants, who had 
paid 1 2d. a sackbut, being robbed. Subsequently, in 25. Ed. 3, * 
such payment for wafting over goods is expressly called convoy. 
To this effect a tribute was formerly demanded for the guard of 
the English seas; and Selden {Mare clausum B. 2, C 15) gives 
the ordnance of Parliament, 2. R. 2* affecting foreigners as 
well as English merchants, whereby the'guardians of the seas arc 
hot be bound to convoy their ship$;Withoiit allpwance, Jn a 
subsequent chapter, {C, 20)^ Selden, instances the passports, 
which used to be granted formerly by the kings of England to 
foreigners, for permission to pass through our seas; and he as¬ 
sumes, that, even in time of Elizabeth, it was understood, that 
her domiitions would be violated, if anv should presume to use 
the English sea without her leave. The only justification of 
such a claim must be an implied unckrcajking to guard the 
seas from pirates; when it ipig^ be plausibly argued, 
none ought to, share in the benefit, who did not contribute 
to the expense: otherwise, it is merj^y an act of force, or tile 
means of one piratical state complimenting another. For, in 
Howard’s X«etters, 198, there is a safe-conduct for two ships of 
the Emperor of Morocco tp. pass through the narrow seas, 
signed by IBlizabeth,—which might be jdie commencement of that 
amiable connexion and interchange of kindness for ^ 

the protection of the revenues of certain B^rbai^l^b^rs, the 
counterfeiting of Mediterranean passes,, under the hands of the 
Lordi of the Admiralty, has been made felony without benefit 
of clergjr. Passports nave*been employed ,dso between nations 
as a ceitifif^te or compliment ,ln mutual intercourse; but with* 
out a notion of conferring any right of entrance. Thus the 
gypsies, on their first appearance, early in the )5th century, are 
said to have come with a sprt of vagrant pass, , in the shape of 
pa^pdrts, real or pretended, iro|a the Eipperbr Sigismun^, Kin^ 
pfHunpry,,, ,, , ' 

Another, and the ordinary clas$ ^ Iettei:i| eff safer conduct, as 
matterof law, comprises the prot^tio% by which i^icn enemies 
coming into me f^n^^or iray^iimg ph the hjgh seas |vith their 
goods and are seizure by English 

subjects. ^iTlie statjUtes, T^fors, andl which 

are still in,forcesf.,ere >i^,theVei^ of Jlenry VI. ; they, irere pas¬ 
sed parUy for ^ 6 p]r<^||o;n ,0 but principally as re- 

of frauds, cojnmUted by 
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Alien enemies, Having safe*conducts, and by neutrals wlio, 
pretended to have goods on board such ships, to protect them 
from belthg lawful prize. It is enacted, that such, safe-con- 
duet must be granted under the King’s Great Seal, and be 
enrolled in Chancery, or *clsc to be of no effect. -Blackstone 
adds, ‘ But passports under the King^s, sign-manual, or li- 
‘ cenccs from his ambassadors abroad, are now more usually 

♦ obtained, and are allowed to be of equal validity. * If, accord¬ 
ing to the English law, no statute can fall into desuetude, is it 
possible, since the Bill of Eights, that, should a serious question 
6f lawful prize ever turn upon the validity of such passport or 
license, the courts ofjhsdce would indulge the Crown with this 
exercise of a suspending or dispensing power over, thg statutes, 
which reqtiire the Great Seal, and enrolment? But the important 
thing is; that the recitals of these statutes show, that the goods, &c. 
of aii Alien friend required of themselves no safe-conduct. Amity 
is itseif sufficient;’ and Bleckstone accordingly, when treating of 
the violation of safe-conducst, as an offence against the Jaw of na- 
t^s, follow^ tbe division pointed out by Paniament, and distin¬ 
guishes between ‘safe-conduct or passports expressly granted by 
%the king or iiif ambassadors to tne subjects of a foreign power 
‘ in time o^jimdual war • or committing acts of hostilities against 

* such as are in amity, league; or (fuce with us, who are here u?idcr 

‘ a generalimxdied saji^condttci. {Comm, 4*. 68.) The only in¬ 
accuracy is;.calling peace ah implied safe-conduct; when it is in 
fact of die temporary incapacity, superinduced by 

hostilitieiPind a restoration to that state, wherpin no safe-con¬ 
duct at all, express or implied, is wanted. All the ancient sta¬ 
tutes, on the subject show, that the necessity of safe* conduct, as 
a protection, arose, and expired, the war.* 2; H.- 5. S. 1. c^ 
G. tlistinguishes truce from aafferconduct; so 14. E. 4. c. 4. di¬ 
vides the offence into branches of truce, league, and safe-con¬ 
duct. So S I. H. 6. c. 4. provides redress for ‘ any strangers in 

^ ‘ amity, league, truc^ or hj safe*condmt, ’ Against an Alien 
* in amity; therefore iHe law dte« 'not pr^ttme that any jealous 
pretaution heed be observed, but hp come' freely, safe in 

the public faith and public policy of the .nation, under that 
Jdagua Charta, which Goke so Often talk* us was only declara¬ 
tory of the .common law. * 

5. Prerogntke owr Eori$; ia pOXt ihade the basis of a power 
over Alien%. Mr WOtberell, in thOjamo speocli, processes to de¬ 
rive his'argument upon^fs.poiiffj bo docs die only authority 
wtiiot. ho hiendon^ front Lord Tdide. (Afctc, 172L*) 

f I j^lc^sqmkc Of ihc'Crowh; as the bearer of the keys of uH 
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‘ the ports anti havens in the country. He could cite various 
‘ IiiUors from the time of Henry III., which had been directed 
‘ by the Crown to tlie Governor of Dover, the Archbishop of 
‘ C’linterbury, and others, to prevent foreigners coming into 

* tins country, in tune of peace. If they ventured here, it was 

* ordered that they should be sent back. At various pca-iods 
‘ this power was vigilantl}’ exerted, to prevent emissaries frt»ui 
‘ tlic lS.ee of Rome coming to ICngland. This was a clear proof 
‘ of the exercise of that authority, wdiicli they had been told 
‘ never existed. But it was cjiiitc evident, that in some branch 

of Uie constitution, that power always did exist, to prevent 
‘ individuals who \verc not merchants, from coming here. * It 
is singular, that even in the hurry of debate, it should not have 
been perceivesd, how inconsistent this general autliorityover ports, 
as stated, is with tin; admitted exception in case of inercluints; 
for it is admitted, that ‘ if persons came here simply to trade, it 
‘ w'ould be a breach of Magna Charia to remove them. ’ But the 
fact is, that Hale’s avowed object is to support the contrary 
<loclrine; and to^rove ‘ que la mci* soit ouvertc,’ is the gcneralf 
principle; while in this oration, the instances of particular in¬ 
hibitions, which Hale enumerates, are strangely converted into 
the general rule. Hale’s express , limitation is ‘ great persons 
‘ of a foreign realm; ’ the original mandate specifies ‘ aliquis 
‘ raagnus * accordingly, and ^ct it is quoted as applying to 
foreigners universally ! The circumstances of his age can alone 
account for the hiass of minute learning which Hale has col*- 
Ji;cted, and arranged in this treatise, to repf-css those very er¬ 
rors, which arc now sought to be revived. The decision of 
the Exchequer in Bates’s case, and the elaborate debates ( A* 
D. 1610) in the Commons,* and the petitions against preroga¬ 
tive impositions on exports and imports, had rendered 
principles in. dispute of the last importance. Hale considers 
this rigiit of opening or shutting tlm gates of tlie rcahn, in re¬ 
lation first to the jpeace and safety, and* 2dly, to the trade and 
commerce of the kingdom. Knowing the nature of the subject, 
he naturally divides it Into what was dr Judo actually done in 
this kind, and also-into what might be done ,de;/arc, 'as die laws 
and statutes of the kingdom tlien stood* 

First, as to the inhibition of persons to come into the realm 
on surmise of danger or inconvenience j this, it appears, had 
been actually issuer in the following circumstances1. Against 
an enemy at war, inhibited by proclaihationj unless with the 
King’s special license $ ^h - Bven in times of peace there were 
many liincs inhibitidn^ J^^tniniug Great P^i^ions of a foreign 
, ‘ ^ 6 . 
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i{in<r(l(H» to come into the realm, 20. H. IIK (It is right to re> 
member what was passing between him and his barons on this 
subject). When the Emperor came hither to visit the King of 
Englatidy the Earl of Gloucester ran into the water with his 
drawn sword, and'withstood his lattdihg, till he had got the 
King^s license to arrive; * heeause he was an absolute prince, 
‘ and his access might raise disturbances hcr ^; * a king, repre¬ 
senting his nation, might be too dangerous ^ ylsitor—especially 
he bringis over jjiis own law with him. - Both Coke and 
Vaughan mention the case from Fleta, of a robbery of some silr 
ver dishes in.^ Ed ward the I si’s house, whilst he Was at Baris. 
(14. Ed. I.) There was a, dispute with the French King and 
Council.about the trial of the prisoner; but he was convicted 
before Edward’s steward, and executed. B. 2. c. 3.) 

Lord Ellenborough, in Picton’s case, (30. ilt, Tr. 399.) .recog¬ 
nises this right,—* By the courtesy of nations, if my King 
^ should reside here, he would have a right to exercise criminal 

* judicature in his own palace; but that is a species of criminal 

* judicature of which t]he Court of King’s Bench would be jea- 
‘ lous. ’ Such an authority alone would make the instance of 
the person exercising it,an excepted case, and Coke treats it os 
such accordingly; for he considers (7. Co. 22.) the King of 
Man to be proved to be absolute king of an independent king¬ 
dom, by the very fact qf his suing for a'liceme ; ‘ for a monarch 

* or absolute prince.capnot come into England without license 
‘ of the King. ’ Among the prerogatives of the Crown, as re¬ 
presenting the country with foreign nations, none is more uiulior 
puted than that of sending and receiving ambassadors. //. V] 1. 

* that wise and politic King would not all his lime suffer Iciger 

‘ ambassadors, of any foreign king *withm his he any 

* with them; but upon occasion used ambassadors;*^ and Lord 

Coke (4. ImU 1.55.) at the,same time gives the reason,-—* It is 
‘ U) be observed, that until later days no ambassador cnnie into 
f this realm before; he had a safe-conduCt; form as no King can 
?v,come into this realm without a liceng^ or #fe-conduct, so no 
f pro‘rex, which representeth a , person, can do it.’ 
He refersi du the foargu^ fo the case .pope’s legate, men-? 
Itioned bejipw^ whjo jcamu this e:^i^pffon also, 

Kowhotbing, it seems to .us» epnprove more forcibly the gene- 
jcal rule, Utah the exi^enc|J pf ll^e®6 exceptions, and their being 
itreuted and received os spphrUpon 9^ H. Vl.^when sa^conduct 
iwas nrauted to ah lriidini^ come tp .the .pfWeUce of the King 

)|li4 Councih> Cotton remarks, ‘ It is to be noted, that to this 
,^nd^| affer, , tln^e cum® ambassador into thi^ 
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^ realm before he hnd the like safe-conduct. * There is an ab¬ 
surdity in noting tliis as peculiar to ambassadors, if it were the 
general rule applying to all aliens whatever. The perfect im¬ 
punity of an ambassador from- all proceeding, both civil and 
criminal, indeed is a doctrine which John Bull appears to have 
admitted very reluctantly, 'ipiiis honourable spy is authoriz¬ 
ed, not only to tell lies for the good of his country, but wlnitr 
ever debts he may contract, or crimils he may commit, the law 
of nations makes him answerable for them nowhere but at 
home. Ail the learning upon the subject is collected 5. 57. 7V. 
462; and," though Elizabeth hanged Story, an>bassador from 
Spain, and Cromwell Don Pantaleon Sa,^the quad ambassador 
from Portugal, it seems now agreed, that an ambi^sadbr must 
be sent home, and satisfaction demanded of his masteir. 3. The 
only other instance of restrained inhibition mentioned by Hide, 
is that of the Pope’s agents bringing bulls, &c.; besides tfie 
case 15. H. III., whose reign was one tumult. In 1. H. VII. 
fol. 10, Chief-Justice Hussey mentions the case, in time of 
Ed. IV. of a legate from the Pope (whom Cotton regards ais 
an ambassador also) being at Calais to come into England, 
where it was resolved, in full council, before the Lords and 
Judges, that he should not have license to come into England, 
unless lie would take an oath at Calais, fhat he would bring no¬ 
thing with him that should be prejudicial to the King ana his 
Crown. It is worthy of observation too, that, by 16. R. II. c. 5, 
whoever procures at Rome, or elsewhere, bulls, &c. which 
touch the King, his Crown, or realm, shall be attached by their 
bodies to answer to the King of his council, or have process dif' 
premunire. If it is woHh wnile to seek'to reduci^ what passed 
in the Star-Chamber to any principle, the case of the Abbot of 
the Cistertians, 2. H. VIII. as mentioned in Hudson’s Treatise 
on the Star-Chamber (2. Coll, Jurid, 139.), is jirobably refer¬ 
able to this liead. 

As to the inhibition of persons, then, how does t{ie argument 
stand, upon the authority of a name so deservedly entitled to rc-r 
spect, as that of Hale? If there had been any general rule, a single 
sentence would have been given^' and would have sufficed,- But 
two classes of caseli are set out—tme of great peritonages, the ex¬ 
ample undcr^which is * the Empis'fori ’ and the reason as^gned 
f because he is an absolgte PriheeV* tHfe Otjisr df Pope’s agents, 
bringing bulls and interdictWs, ^rtns ttiwe formidable than 
any secu^r, prince could wield* We have thrown in by isvay of 
collateral authorify Coke’s Moticei that the forbier viris, an o.x- 
peption ut pomtnod kwCaiid^ftbtti^e ^aftei* statute had hcei) 
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passed in riddance of the latter. Wherefore then should we be 
wise abpV)^what is written ? What possible reason can be sug¬ 
gested, 'lifBy a general power should be understood, when”a 
limits one alone is expressed, and when the reason as given is 
coextensive only with the limit as assigned ? What is become of 
thie did maxim, lispressio unius est exclmio altcrms, that it is to 
be rejected here-? No rule is so well proved by the exception, 
Os one of this dcscription,‘*where the exception is dfctinct, and 
stands upon grounds intelligible and ascertoined. Assuredly 
the principle chbnot be carried beyond them, otherwise they 
icease to be exdeptions, and a general rule is extorted from the 
very argument which disclaims one. Is it credible that a writer, 
gathering up with infinite labour the detail of such a preroga¬ 
tive, should stop short in this manner by an omissipn, resem¬ 
bling that of the strolling company, which acted the play, but 
left out the character of Hamlet? Had Hale reasoned after this 
fashion, his word would not have been at this day law; but, 
when we recollect whom he understood by merchants^ there can 
be no doubt of his meaning; it coincides precisely with Coke’s, 
‘that any subject being in league may come into the realm 
‘ without a license. ’ Is it common sense, then, or indeed edrUmon 
honesty, to hold up as the rule, what turns out to be only two 
ofjt, and to bang out to strangers false liglits, whicli 
mrUst mislead? What would a foreigner, who waS.nStber abso- 
. lute prince nor Pope’s agent, understand by such a passage ? 
Where could an in<juiring stranger seek for information but in 
these depositories of learning and of justice ? or must the oracles 
of ancient law be dumb nnder the new dispensation of modern 
prophets ? * . 

6. Magna Charta, as a last resource, has been put to the rack, 
and compelled to speak their language. It is rather a bold 
manoeuvre thus at once to play throu^i the trump, and return 
tfieir adversaries lead. In Blackstone^^ Commentaries {BL 
Cafnm. Vol^ I. 260.) the article in question is quoted in these 
wUrds, ‘ All merchants, (unless publicly prohibited before hand) 

, ‘ shflll have safe-codduct to depart from, to, come into, to tarry 

* in, "and to go,through England, for the exercise of merchan- 
« disc, without any unreasoftableimposts, except in time of war; 
‘ and, if a war bre^s ouf; between us and their pountry, they 
♦shall beattachedMif iU’Eu^nd) without harm of body, or 

* l^ds, till the his chidf justiciary be informed how 

* oiir tnerehaiit^ are treated in the land with which we are at 

^ war;$^ahd, if ours b^;secure in that land, they shall be secure 
♦in f t the' SOth ditise 9. if. 3i%nd is a mere 
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tr.inscript of the 34tli of the charter, granted in the 1st year of 
his reign, which also is copied word for word from tlie 41st 
clause of the charter of King John; all founded upon the 31st 
paraf^rapli of the articiili carta; regis JohamiLs. {Blachtone's 
Mag. ChartUf p, 6. 22. 42. 71.) The only variation which ex¬ 
ists between this chapter of Magna Charta, as translated in the 
Commentaries, and that print^ in the copy of the charter is, 
that in his translation he adopts the phrase, they shall have 
‘ safe-conduct’ to depart; whereas in the. text of the chaitcr, 
which he prints, he keeps to the old form, which has run 
through all the preceding charters, ami the articles of John, 

* free passage, ’—habeant salvum et securum exire, &c.; and he 
puts in among the variie lectbnes in die note, conductmn exire. 
A. 77. W. This clearly shows, that the difference is only in 
tlie fonn of expression, but that the meaning is the same; ami 
14. E. 3d. c. 2.., which Hakewell cglls a mere declaration of 
Magna Charta, might have been passed to meet tliis very 
question, though it never seems to have entered into the imagi¬ 
nation of any one before our time.. The words^ are * whereas 
‘ it is contained in the Great; Charter, that all merckauts s/ia/Jl 
‘ Aave safe*conductt &c., we grant, that all merchants, denizens, 
^ and foxreins may freely pass^ ’ &c. Coke accordingly describes 
the right of alien subjects to be, not to come safe-^conAuct^ 
but to come mihout license. The words ‘ unless bcf(n*e pub- 
lick ly prohibitejtl,’ are not in the charter of John; they are in¬ 
troduced in that of 1. 11, The use, however, now atteiriptt^d 
to be made of thorn, is not new# The Exchequer decision oit 
the case of impositions, already mentioned, set die Commons of 
England upon inquiry. The Crown lawyers there insisted^ 
that the words, ‘ except thejr be prohibited, they shall have free 
‘ passage without paying toll,’ implied, that if they were prohi¬ 
bited they might be compelled, to pay impositions. The de¬ 
bate turned on this very sentenceand if it is now to be under¬ 
stood, as merely of die Khig’s pleasure in respect to passage, it 
ought then to have been so received in respect to impositions; 
but the result of the., profoum} Parliamentary discussions of 
1610, has decided this, cpntrqVersy tbe other .way; it brought 
on the tonnage and poundage act of 1640; and after the Ke«- 
toration (12* C. 2d. 4'.), tfye en^tment is expressly assigned 

as law, because no tateaoan be ilhpdsed npon merchandise im¬ 
ported or export^ by snbje^ts or Aliens^ but by common con¬ 
sent in Parham^tt Tims w^ prt^ihithn ruled by 

the Legislature to be common oopsent ip Parliament?’ and 
this construction was esmbl^died" by'thiC researches of that age, 
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wliich iflbljiri^hed above all others in constitutional learning, 
when the law had not yet assumed its tendency towards be¬ 
coming a trade, rather than a profession; when Spelman 
Prynne, Selden, Whitelocke, and others,-acquired for their 
names an inheritance of giory^ which may perhaps outlast the 
fortunes of some of their successors. 

‘ The adoption of the opposite doctrine was indeed made a 
special ground of impeachment against the ship-money judges : 
And the Legislature has since solemnly precluoed it. When, ill 
1760, on a crisis admitted by all, and in the very jaws of famine^ 
an embargo was laid on the exportation of wheat by proclama<« 
tion, even Lord Mansfield shrunk from the prerogative j an ex-' 
press act of indemnity was passed, as well for those who advised 
this specim*oi public prohibition, as those who acted under it; 
and it was expressly stated in the act, ‘ that the embargo could 

* hot be justified by law. * The frequency and importance of 
this great constitutional question must have compelled Lord Coke 
to come to a serious consideration of it, and to a positive conclu¬ 
sion : And his conclusion accordingly is, * this prolpbition is in- 

* tendable of merchants, strangers ip amitie (for the act prpvideth 
‘ afterwards for merchant enemies), and therefore the profa^ltion 

intended by this act must be by the common or public coun- 
‘ sel of the realm,^ that is, by act of Paeljament * (2. Jnst.- 

60.); and, again, *no imposition can be set without as- 

* sent of Parliament on any stranger. * Sir Matthew Hale 
quotes and adopts Coke’s constrftction in bis very words, {J)e 
FaHibns, 90.), aud applies it also (L P. 93.), as does Coke,* 
to all sirangcf s xcAativ&r t&iia&iit in England. The matter, in 
•hort, has never been aeriously questioned by any one deserving, 
the name of a lawyer; and, though our ancestors from time to 
time made no scruple of passing temporary acts against aliens as 
occasions arose, yet, if Magna Charta is with us what the Twelve 
Tables were at Kome (almost the carmm liecessaniau) ihe mean¬ 
ing of Magna Charta, as received by the people and the Parlia-f 

of England, i^ we think, now beyond^dispute; and there 
is at least that respect owing to ,ahti^a{t|'| i^at something like a 
case should be iraade [puC^before oiie of its, most sacred provi¬ 
sions is thrpvirp. aside, as cqarse .imd massjiii^e lumber, fit oply 
for fire-wood Ip ihi^e , They get little, it appears* 

Jhy seeking f the Iron in nU to bear^ him thefeu * 

fernowl Wo shall he excused from an 4 ji- 
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quiry into the comparative merit of political opinions given inf 
Pailiament But in a ca^e of such ciigniiy and im¬ 

portance as a branch of the Prerogative Royal, evidence of a 
right can never be a matter of ^ch conjecture and research. 
This is an heroic subject, which dmild never perish, ‘ illachrynia-* 
‘ bile nocte, caret quia vate sacro. * If the earliest sages of 
English Law took the trouble of narrating the King,’s rights 


part of their stock m trade. Hie world naturally abates something 
of the personal security it otherwise requires, in the case of those 
whose situation is supposed to raise a presumption in their favour; 
and political hmyers in this manner are enabled to come into the 
market, not merely on their own individual, resources,,ifegt ufioh the 
general credit of the profession. We fear, howeveff|||iiat this is- 
sometimes abused ; and we are sure there are few weaknesses which 
the country has a greater interest in proscribing than that servile 
ambition which can not only set its learning up to sale, but make use 
of its professional integrity to enhance the terms -of the bargain, 
Blackstone's speech in Parliament on the Middlesex Election, in 
direct contradiction to the rule which he had laid dowp in his Com- 
wiealartes, almost justifies the burning invective of Junius; and 
thc^uP^, in the House of Commons, there are generally means fur 
correcting such aberrations, in the case of'the law Lovas^ these are 
in great part wanting. Besides, where the legal knowledge lies, a» 
at present, ail on one side of the House, they can easily keep their 
opponent at arms length by some technical guard, or cover them¬ 
selves with broad assertion as with a shield. Besides, it is not mere¬ 
ly that they bring into the field a preponderance of learning. They 
arc, Of have been, Judges i and a natural association connects the- 
principles of their judicial condiuct, and the reputation which they 
and their brethren have in that character so honourably maintained^ 
with any opinion, especially ,a legal one, which they may elsetrherw 
deliver. U remains to inquire whether this combination of the Judge 
and the Politician briitg!$ out practicaliy such a.re6ult as can justify 
any prepossessions in its favour. For ourselves, we confess at once 
that there is no constitutional principle we think more valuable than 
the complete separation of the legislative and the judicial functions. 
Wheresoever nece^ty or circumstances have introduced an excep¬ 
tion, and mi^ed up idie two together, it lias been to the injury of both,-— 
although the politician has geherali^'Suffered-indnitelv more than the 
judged The temptSi^on fb hiy down this }a\*^lobseIy in retrliament, and 
to borrow on the judlclefi^paciiy for the benefit hf the poiitldal side of 
the account, is; it seeihs^tdfe tbiim Ordinary virtue can rritbstand. We 
will menrion one or trroi|pdeminstances. The * Letter upon Libels,'' 
drawn up, iit tejaidj by so^ofl^eino^celebrated men. of their times, 
thus observes^ tpbn'$hei IndiotiiiieQt of Mr .Webbr the Solicitor for th« 
Treasury,, for perjuiry,, upon Lord Maiisficld's declaration re- 
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to cverj^'Ifemtln coin which is turned up by a ploughboy, and 
of every sturgeon that migiit be caught upon our 

coast in eqtiitai}lc proportion, the heatl unto the king, and the 
tail unto the queen, we mus^urely find in Staniforde, Fit/- 
herbert, the lieglster, or in Iromc of our several text-books, 
v-^caiisiss, or abridgements, this powerful prerogative announced 

M ' _ 

..•pectittg It in the House of Lords. * After such an acquittal, what 
ishouidone think of a judge who should, in a public ^sembl3r; wan¬ 
tonly and uunecessariiy tnention this case, and declare there was 
not llie Icaat colour or pretence for the prosecution ? What the 
attorney mfy’^ay, I know not f but 1 am sure 1 would never aftcr- 
wardljS^ give such judge credit for a fact he sJiould 

advancefjBp l»$ own testimony only, however glad I might be to 
bear his r^^ing upon any subject whatever; for ingenuity is one 
thing, and Simple testimony anotlier; and “ plain truth (I take it) 
needs no flowers of speech. 

The following extract from tlie Life of Bishop W'atson (p, 221) con¬ 
tains the judgment of persons no Jess distinguished upon the legislative 
manosuvring of Lprd Thurlow. The debate spoken of was on the 
Kegcncy. * The Chancellor,' in his reply, boldly asserted, 



* assur^ me tli^, before he went to sleep that night, he iiad 
*?odked,ijnto Grofius, and was astonished to find that the Chancel- 

* lor, Ih contradicting nie» had presumed on the ignorance of the 

* LKiusci' and that my quotation was -perfectly correct. What mi- 

* Sizable shifts do great men submit to in supporting their pSitics ! 

* The CbuncellUr Thurlow was an able and upright judge; but, as 

* the SpCaki^^of the House of Lords, he was domineenng and in- 

* stticcre. It was said of him, that, iu the Cabinet, he'opposcd every 

* things proposed nothing, and was t^hdy to suppdilt any tlsing. I 

* remember Lord Camden’s sa^hig to me one^j^giit, when the Chan- 
*'Cell6r was speaking cPntrary, as I thqugKf, to.Jiis wn conviction, 
** ISPhere now, I.‘could not doiAof he l8.|mp|wTting what he does 

not belrete a wbrd ofl ” ’' 

We have, already noticed Lord .,Ijll!enb#bu^;f^V*ihge misrepre- 
sarttation the:,petftibh/|:lB.'.Ett?'t^;'^^W ^^ell ima¬ 
gine the Co|»'dei|sed he 

Would have 'crgidied, who had sllfeghl to'' 

own'C'burt.''' Even ■ 

'’thtr'pr^sentunalFtiOfad by, 
-iZut. oduble be faear^^-<.ahd\though' the 

ins|ia'nbas|^ng on‘''tbis- 

'thc'lh^^bis wa^'pl^feased 
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or assumed. It must be either given by statute, or be part and 
parcel of the common law—that is, 600 years old at least: It 
cannot rise up of to-day and of itself, like Adam, full grown at 
its birth. No statute, however, is pretended, express or implied; 
and for legal authority, in proof of a common, law prerogative 
as ancient as Richard I., his Mnjesty*s ministers, with a com¬ 
placency which can never be sufHciently admired, refer us, as 


(Parliamentary Debates, 34,1065), in 1816, to appeal to the authority 
of the dead—a species of witness who may generally be called with 
safety. ‘ He was Attorney-General in 1793. At that period he had 

* the honour of knowing many learned men^ now in their sepulchres, 

* but whose names would long live; and he kneyj ^ jsokie., whether 

* they opposed the measure then proposed or not, who. denied that 
‘ the King had the power, without the sanction (f Parliament, to pre- 

* vent aliens from staying in the country. ’ Now, Mr Sergeant Hilt 
was a learned man, well known to Lord Eldon, alive in 1793, and in 
his sepulchre in 1816. For his learning, Mr Hargrave called him 
the Plowden of his day; and Lord Eldon, within two years of this 
Parliamentary declaration, received his professional opinion .on a 
point before the Court, with this acknowledgment from the Bench: 

* I know Mr Sergeant Hill to haVe been, during many years, the 
‘ best lawyer in the kingdom. * (3. Swanston, 237- James, v. Bion), 
But the Crown lawyers had ’been officially in the habit of pay¬ 
ing a more substantial compliment to his learning—namely, that 
of taking the bcnc6t of his. opinion on occasional questions of an 
abstract and difficult nature: And it happened that the Solicitor of 
the Treasury laid a case before him, at the close of 1792, upon this 
very point of the prerogative, at die precise moment in whicli the 
Government, of which Lord Eldon was then the legal adviser, 
was meditating tlic experiment, and desirous of ascertaining its 
legality. Now, what was his answer?. Serjeant Hill, .ona,thi6 
case, so laid before him, denied that the King has any such power, 
without the sanction of Parliament, The opinion i$ dated the close 
of November 1792. Parliament meets on the 13th of December; 
and the assistance of Parliament, as suggested in his opinion, is ob¬ 
tained. And it is with express reference to dtat discussion that Lord 
Eldon mak^ the statement we have already quoted! 

2. Tiie.£larnage Act Amendment Bill was passed iiv 1822, re- 
{lealingt in gener^ terms, the piiof statute,, and containing no clause 
for the protection of such interests in property as had been acquired 
under the law in its former state. Believing that it is beUfi^ to suffer 
any individual hardship than violate a general principle, and know¬ 
ing no principle ipore. sacred than* that no act affecting person or 
property should he retrospective, we were disposed to sympathize 
wiili Lord Eldon in his.opposition to this cnactm^t: and yet, even 
with this allowance, his langiuage roust be thought strong. (/*. 
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‘ the be all, and the end all, * as much as we need wish for, and 
the most that* we can obtain,—to a pocket"opinion of Sir Ed. 
Nortbey, when Attorney-General, A. D. 170S, and to a line 
and a half, slurred over, and without authority, in Blackstonc*s 
Commentaries, first published 1765! (Bl. i. 259.) The pedi- 

S ree, it is confessed, begins a little late; so late, that had'old 
enkyns, the year he died, brought into court a child of ten 

new S. 145.5-)' * My Lords, ’ says he, * ten days ago, I believe 
this House possessed the good opinion of the public, as the medi- 
»* ator between them and Uie laws of the country: if this bill pass to- 
* night, I hope in God that this House may still havc'that good opi- 
< nion ten 'days henee. But, to say the least of this measure, I con- 
* aider it neither more nor less than a legal robOrry—so help me God ! 
* Ibavc but a short time to remain with you; but I trust that it will 
* be hereafter known that I used every means in my power to pre- 
‘ vent its passing into a law. ’ Let Us now see, however, whether 
the learned Lord acted up to this principle, on a question, and a 
very narrow one, of* alienage, that occurred some little time before. 

.By an act of the Barlqiincnt of Scotland (1695), recognised bv 
five several acts of the British Parliament, all alien purchasers of 
slock in the Bank of Scotland, to a certain amount, wer^ naturalized. 
In June {P. 1). 38. 1034) ISIS, the Lord Chancellor himself moved, 
and carried an enactment, that all persons who might have been na¬ 
turalized since thepecedhtg April under that act, should be deemed 
and taken to be aliens, whilst the alien act was in force. Now, the 
legal robbery which Lord Eldon was so soon afterwards thus vehe¬ 
mently to reprobate, consisted in this, that it was, a deprivation, hy 
subsequent enactment, of >a legal pgbt previously acquired. Yet 
wbat have wc hei*e ? Parliament had, by a solemn statute, encou¬ 
raged foreigners to take shares in the«bank by the bonus of naturali- 
zatzofiT: they trust to the word of Parliament; they purchase, the 
stock; and then the great Master of Equity himself brings forward a 
proposition which% by Us retrospective operation, to tear from them, 
by the hand of law, those very rights which the law, had bribed them 
to purchase, and had undertaken to secure. Suppose an alien, a'cCe))t- 
ing the faith of Parliament, to have invested his whole fortune in land 
during the month of May, the effect of t|ps arrapgement Would have 
been, to fotfeit it to the crown! what Was the^great national object 
for which this sacriBce of a great principle was volunteered ? ^ Neither 
more nor less than the getting a few obnoxious individuals from under 
; Ithe proteition of the English law, bi^ck again within the outlawry of the 
, Alien Act I When’the Whig N|turaUzation Act of foreign Protes¬ 
tants,was repelded, though it too was done in jealousy and spleen, 
tjip Jory Ministers of Qimen Ann, with little magnanimity assuredly, 
tt^cient sense pf ^ame hot 'to meddle with the privileges 
whi^ been conferred. Even that base sacrifice to po- 
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years bid as witness to his birth-entry in the parish register, it 
would not have been a more ridiculous contradiction. If *, in 
ordinary casesii it is conclusive against a legal right, that there 
is no evidence in*existence by which it can be proved, it is so 
emphatically in this: For the king’s prerogative is not only 
, limited to points which are necessary for the support of society, 
but, as Biackstone (BI. i. 237.) elsewhere states (though in this 

pular delusion and malignity, the repeal of the Jew Bill, was not au- 
tedated. {P, 27.38.1273).f Well then mightHomilly exclaim, * A thing 
so extravagant, so contrary to all law, so completely in violation of all 
justic^, was never thought of before the time of the noble Lord and 
his colleagues; and what was worse was, that it emanated from 
that branch of the legislature which v^as the supreme court of jus¬ 
tice in the country, that it proceeded from men who filled the highest 
judicial offices, who took an oath to administer justice with impar¬ 
tiality ! * 

When such contradictions appear in the^'political determinations, 
of a judge, who in- bis oiiice is bound to consistency, the public 
ought to be on their guard against confounding two * characters 
which are unfortunately distinct. The same mind which may be dis¬ 
eased with that last judicial infirmity-—tlie being more skilful in rais¬ 
ing doubts than in removing them—^must not always be supposed pe¬ 
culiarly safe when it is found positive in a political decision. If Lord 
Eldon docs in Court, and out of Court, really dedicate to the pro¬ 
fessional duties of his high office that attention and fixed energy 
which the public has a right to demand, then Be has no moral cause 
of reproach, (beyond that of so long discouraging all improvement 
in the system, till we come to the alternative, that either it or the 
judge must be condemned), for the misery in wliith hundreds of fa¬ 
milies have struggled—bankgjpts, creditors, and claimants of every 
description,—whilst their property has been wasting away toj^gkele- 
ton under the exhausting process of his Court. It is not enough 
that, once or. twice in t;wenty years, a Lord Chancellor by domestic 
perusals ofitbe pleadings, may succeed in putting a cause in a differ¬ 
ent aftd more favourable light than that in which the parties own 
counsel and accredited agent had left it. !Llfh is not long enough for 
an eternal and rambling search aflcr this transcendental justice : we 
must put up with a less degree of certainty, especially if the insur¬ 
ance duty is thus to be raised neUrly to |he value the stake,' and 
the price at which this occasional triumph !$ to be purchased, is al¬ 
most a denial of their rights to the rest of* the community. In the 
law of property, it matters little comparatively what the law is, so 
that its rule be certain, and its decision speedy s arid no worse cha¬ 
racter cafi^e given of it,,.thjan that ijUf principal .cohrt administers so 
refined an equity, that it rather r^qpbles an invention by which 
people are kept out of their estates, ;«fhan'an sicUve practical institu¬ 
tion for putting them in possession, Agaioi we am aware that 
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•instance be bas rtot a Httle %vandere5 from his principle),^is aUo 
limited hx ’bounds certain and notpfions. 

Sir Ed, Nortliey was asked by the Board of Trade, whether 
Queen Anne might not direct Jesuists or Romish priests to be ‘ 
turned out of Maryland ? He answers, * I am of opinion,' if 
* tlid Jesuits or priests be aliens, not made denizens, or natu- 
reliz^, that her Majesty may, by law, compel them to depart/ 
(fiholmets^a Opittioris, i. 26.) Now this, it will be observed, is a 
bifife opinion, without a rag of argument orof authority on its,back; 

. Alfd, such as it is, was to be acted upon, if at all, in a place no 
more conversant with the strict letter of English law, than 
’’^Maryland was 120 years ago, and on persons who were not 
likely to criticise its legality, when they were certainly subject, 
as Popish priests under 11, W. III., to imprisonment for life. 
Even acts of Parliament affecting only our colonies, although 
published in the face of day, are not the very places where we 
should ^eek for the British constitution. The rosponsa pruden^ 
tum^ under certain circumstances, are entitled to great weight; 
but nothing can be more dangerous, than that Crown officers 
should thus be intrusted with the means of making for each 
Either their own law# Sir Samuel Homilly (/’. D, 34^# 4'4S.) 
protested against producing such opinions, given at the instance 


Fools rush in where angpis fear to tread ;' and that Lord .Eldon Is 
jentitjed to every allowance for irresolution, which great learning and 
great Ingenuity can .claim. Like Chillingworth, he may be too subtle 
for bis subject. Rut we must lament the tijuidity which has almost 
always narrowed down every judgment, to the minutest point on which 
jt could be possibly rested; which has avoided establishing principles, 
but prefers riding off on .the special cfTcumstances of the case; and 
whit^l has put so many limitations, exceptions, and parentheses, to 
the point that is at last decided, that the use of the judgments, as 
precedents with posterity, will not bear a dhe proportion with their 
intrinsic merit—^whilst the seeds of another Chancery suii^ seem sown 
every sentence that, we^* read. ' ^ 

Whatever may be the cause oPthls atmosphere of reserve and 
doubt whiph overhangs the Court of Chancery,^ our astonishment is, 
to see it so suddenly dear away in |he jtJouse of Lords 1 Ah entirely 
. pew character chmes there upon the boards. vEneas, entering Carthage ! 
' ypderacloud, and iEnoas {ijlous, prosperous, and laying down the 
law at Alba, are not more diffei^ent persons. There is a- Scotch law- < 
f book pajled DirJpton’a Doubts; of which it was said, that his Doubts 
furore batter thau-pther people’'s Certainties j—and though we cannot 
' whidi pamlyze justice, yet we have no hesitation in 

jodidaldoube* to such political certainties 
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of ministers^ as authorities on great constitutional points. Uuidpr 
such a practice he said, * it would not be diflicult, by ransacking 

* the*Vepositoriesof the Secretary of St^te, and of the Council of- 
‘ fice, to find authority for the most dangerous doctrines^* Sir 
J. Hawies (8. Tr. 723. himself Solicitor-Geh^jral to W, III.),- 

‘.in his remarks on Colledge’s trial, does hot encourage us to 
place much reliance on the private opinions-of Counsel, * espe- 
.* daily of King’s Counsel, who are, oi* at least behave them- 

* selves,,as if they were parties.* Sir James Mackintosh. (/-*. />. 

in the same debate (A. D, iSlfi), compared these 
successive assertions of mere opinion, giving neither principle 
or usage, to the multiplication of nothing by nothing; while he 
admitted, that the judgment of a court, even a single judgment,■ 

♦ was in itself some evidence of law.,,-Now, it happens, that.two 
years previous to this discussion (A. D. 1814), such a judgment 
(<SVra»ge’.9 Madras Reports, 2. 236. v. Siymons) Imd Jbeen ob¬ 
tained in a quarter of the world not supposed the most favour¬ 
able to liberty, and where a power of thii description might| if 
any where, under our present tenure of'the country, be re¬ 
quired. Certain Goa priests had been apprehended witliin the 
territory of Madras by the Government in Ccuincil, for the 
purpose of being sent away; they^moved the Supreme Court 
Tor a writ of Habeas Corpus; the prerogative was stoutly and 
learnedly maintained by Sir S., Toiler, Advocate-General; but 
the Court, consisting of Sir T. Strange, Sir J. Ntewbolt, and 
Sir F. Mognaghten, unanimously determined that there was no 
such prerogative existing in India. Their criticism upon Black- 
stone, and the general line of their obsel^^^ations, show also very 
satisfactorily their judicial yplnion, that there is no such pre¬ 
rogative at all. —1111 ^ 

The passage in the Commentaries has been so repeatedly 
referred-to, that it is almost pulverized under the feet of the 
combatants. It was natural, that, finding nothing, to their’. 
purpose in any text writer of a previous age, they shpuld 
make the most of the * God-^bnd’ of so respectable a name; 
but fortunately BlaCkstone has not left ns to the. indefinite 
presumptions which the legal services he has conferred upon 
the public by his excellent ♦work would raise in favour of any 
opinion he let drop. He has kOupted no mithi>rityf but reHes 
: on reamtis, the legal strength or which every one can examine. 

. The reasons are compounded of tl^e law of nations, and fbat of 
safe-conducr. Cemsiderinij; the dU&rent objects of a Treatise 
on the Law of Nations, 'and pf n hhaptof cw Prerogative, we 
have already lamented*^he inattent$n which coiild adopt Puf- 
fendorf as an authority'for' the powers ireserved by'thd law of* 
England to the absoifite discretion of the Crown. Our sur- 
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prise is tio less at tl»c unwarrantable ailvatitage which is taken 
of the /generality of the term Safe-Cpnduct, where different 
meanings of the same word are all mixed together, matters of 
right With matters of favour, and, as in the antient syllogisms, 
thingsno less contradiction with each bther than war and 
pence, ai'e passed under the delusion of pn0 common name. 
BUckstone often fences a little loose; but tWcarelessness with 



; tlon between the case of merchants and others; and the power, 
as he describes it, 'sc. of sending home, includes not only the 
right of deportation, but that also of surrender, both of which 
, iare universally*abaudoned. His attention was evidently never » 
drawn to the difficulties of the dodtrine which he was throwing 
out in this inconclusive ai!fd unqualifted manner; he passed 
hastily on to other subjects; and the best excuse for the 
cldhd which he left^ on this, must be found in the great im¬ 
probability, that on a point which had lain dormant for centu¬ 
ries, these few words of lu§ at the corner of a sentence should ' 
ever be of the least importance. 

Looking at the date of these opinions, the only two which 
have been produced, botji given since the Revolution, at a 
period durii^g which- no such practice was prevailing, we 
felt at a loss to imagine whence the notion had been de¬ 
rived, Such an error was not likely to be the original inven¬ 
tion of lawyers of their^ago; it must have floated down to them 
on some tradition; ana by selecting the proper era of w»ca«- 
slitutignal history for Our search, we had at last the pleasure of 
disced, t^i'ing the rather of their church. He imprecisely the saint 
under whom we should-have wished a heresy^ 'So full of cruelty 
and despotism; to make its first, and, we should have hoped, its 
last appearance. It is no ies^ a person than Lord Chief Justice 
JeffisrieS hin^elf! In the era of monopolies the East India Com- 
j^any had attained lettersopatent for securing to them the sole 
;; trade of the East Indies } a conftrmation of this charter was not 
' purchased from Iparliament till 10, W. III.; meantime its Id- 
; gality was disputed by interlopers, or freetraders, and a suit 
brou^t against Mr Sandya ibr tracing thither without a 
tense, i^uestlon whs.first airgued fo^ the Company by Holt, 

^ ' ^ the, footing, tffiat ^e Crown has a right to restrain a trade 
as perpctnal enemief, except to those of its subjects 
trusts afterw^s by B'inch,^ that the. King might 
aR trade, by: d.total prohibition of any commerce with 
any nation ; and, lastly, by Sir R. Sawyer, that the 

’ commog W permtte trade with alien friends, subject only to 
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the King’s^ express prohibition, but that with respect to infidels, 
and alien enismies, the common law was a prohibition itself, in 
which case‘ trade cannot be managed but by King’s license; 
to round his argument he adds, ‘ Besides the restraining or 
* calling ba«^ his own subjects, the common law. intrusts to the 
‘ King fbr.ihe defence of the realm, with the prerogative of in- 
fhibiting and rein^hding aliens.’ (10. St, Tr. 4fil.) None of 
the other counsel move this point, which lies wholly beside the 
question before the court; and the only judge who notices it in 
his judgment, is the celebrated C. J. Jederies. It was too tempt¬ 
ing an opportunity for this knight-errant on the bench to fore¬ 
go. The dzdu of Jefferies which follow, are extrajudi¬ 
cial therefore from beginning to end ; and r^t on his leading 
principle, that he will not argue the King^s power in this mat¬ 
ter on .the common law, but on die law of nations. S.uch^as 


they are, they are much at the'service of all who will range 
themselves under so glorious a banner. 

Sawyers (the 4uo warranto,lawyer) gave two Instances only, 
and those from the time of H. 3,, whose whole reign was little else 
thaii a civil war, and,, wh^n the dismissal of foreigners was only 
a compliance with the demands of the barons. If we go to tha^ 
reign for law in any act of royalty, future Spaniards may use the 
conduct of their present Ferdinand for the same purpose; and 
yet, were that King at this moment to clear Spain of the 
French army, such a measure would be a very satisfactr 
tory proof that such was tiis constitutional prerogative. Jef¬ 
feries, however, goes on, (10. Tr. 580.) ‘ I conceive the 
‘ Kilig bath an absolute power to forbid foreigners, whethelir 
‘ merchants or others, from coming , within his dominic/ns, 

‘ both in times of war, and in tiroes of peace, acco|;ding to 
‘ his royal will apd pleasure; .and therefore gave s^-con- 
‘ duel to merchant strangers,to come in all ages, and at, his 
.* pleasure commanded therp out again by his proclamation, or 

* order In council, of which there is no King’s teign without 

‘ many instances. He then, , as Sawyers had ,before, pervert;s 
Coke’s language, who says no such thing, as that the King be¬ 
fore Magna Charta mi^t prohibit strangers at his pleasure; 
omitting the words prohihiii, which that , learned 

person expressly statfes to be as applicable ,to the law, before. 
Magna Charta, as well; as. smee* , Ife pbntihp^^ At- 

* to,rn«?y and Mr Solicitor fao^ in their argument^ quoted sc- 

< veral records, iand. precedeplV the . King in di times 

< after theimahing eff that act did strangers front com-- 
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ing nppeart in the report, or any where eKe; and it in rather 
singular^ that this should have been represented to have been so 
indisputably clear in the 36th of C. 2., the veiy king who was 
bearaed openly in the most tender question of prerogative, his 
royal amours, by a foreign rival, and whose inability of getting 
1 id df this interloper without the assistance of Louis Hth was 
matter of serious contemporary condolence. 

* Jefferies* notions of Commerce and Liberty,however, are about 
upon a par: * Terra suis contenta bonis, non indiga mercis, says 

* the jioct; and truly, 1 tliink, that, if at this day, most of the Kast 

* Indian commodities were absolutely prohibited, though it 

* * might be injurious to the profits of some few traders, it would 

* not be so to the genemlity of the inhabitants of this realm. 

* God be praised, it is in the King’s power to call, and dissolve 

* Parliaments, when and how he pleases; and he is the only 

* judge of these ardua regni, that he sliould think fit to consult 

* the Parliament about: But it hath been too much practised 

• * at this, and other Bars in Westminster HallJ of lute years, to 
‘ captivate the lay gentlemen, by lessening the power of the 

* King, and advancing, I had almost said, the prerogative of 
5 the people; and from hence come the many mischiefs to the 
‘ King’s subjects in parts abroad, by making the power of the 
‘ King thought so inconsiderable, as though he w'ere n mere 
‘ Duke of Venice, being absolutely dependent''upon his l^rlia- 

* ment. Would it not be mightily for the honour and dignity 
‘ of the Crown of England, think ye, that the Emperor of Fez 
‘ and Morocco should be told, that Mr Sandys, one of the 
‘ King’s subjects, came thither against the King’s consent, and 
‘ that the King hail no power to hinder liim, unless he would 
‘ c onse nt with all his nobles, and the representatives of all his 
‘ common subjects, to assist therein ? would not the Emperor 

* think Sandys thfe greater prince of the two?’ After putting 
forward the King^s right'to Keep his guards together (of whom , 
he had 5000, tuid James 11. 30,000, W 4 thout consent of Parlia* 
ment), and to borrow money on tlie credit of the revenue, ‘ a 

* privilege the meanest of the persons coiicerned in the question 
*■ would think themselves highly injured to be debarred of ; * 
he adds, * I cannot help being of opinion, that this kingdom 
‘ was in greater regard abroad, and the inhabitants thereof 

* more prosperous at home, when the prerogative of the Crown 
^« was more absolute Ilian now it is..... Were the charter now 

* * in question not in beinj^, It would be worth whil^ for Mr 

* iSAtidys to consider how tar he might be obnoxious to pnnish- 
‘ meitt for trading with infidels, who are in law called “ per- 

* kpetuil eiieittiev' atid tbei^6fiM'e I conceive it as penal to trade 
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♦ with infidels, who are Alien enemies, without a royal licence, 

‘ as it is to trade with Alien enemies contrary to a royal prohi- 
‘ bitioii. ** 

Well miji^htKorth be startled atseein^tbisforwardbloodhound 
overrun the scent. {LordKeeper Guildford^s Lfje, wL 2. 109,). 
‘ Jefferies (he observes) espoused the matter.with great fury, 

« aiul, though not much given to law matters in giving his 
‘ judgments, made a prolis argument; there was something ex- 
‘ trafudinary at tlie bottom, but I have no ground to say what* 
If tljere is any truth iu tlie proverb, ‘ tel^me whom you live 
‘ with, and 1 will tell vou what you are,* the obsolete and 
luuatic notions, with wfiicli this inculcntal topic seems to be 
here domesticated, expose its nature, and will enable us to 
prophesy its fate. Sawyer and Jefferies (461. 531,) edntend 
against *Coke*s construction of the words ‘ nisi publice prohi' 

* Ixantur; * awuns that it is an impediment, which they must 

Ti inov<‘ either by argument or force. T lov ever, when all they 

t an tlu'msclves offer in contradiction, is their nu‘re general de* 
nial, an opinion laid down by Coke, adopted by Hale, and con¬ 
firmed iu Pfirliament, will not materially suffer from wanting 
th<' sanction of tw'o names, who have come down to us con- 
n<’<t«Ml with most that is dark and scandalous iu die most dis¬ 
graceful cTLsib of English law. This was the time, when the 
*12 judges of England met, and resolved, and did all subscribe, 
th'it It was criminal at.common law*fo publish any news 
■lvha^('^cr, though true and innocent, without license from the 
king* ‘ Ihit can the 12 judges extrajiidicially,’ says Lord 
('ainden, ‘ make a thing law to bind the kingdom hy a declara¬ 
tion that such is their opinion ? 1 say, no. It is a matter of 
impeachment for any judg* to affirm it; there must be an an¬ 
tecedent principle or authority, from lyhencc this opinion Aiay 
be fairly collected, otherwise tlie opinion, is null, and no¬ 
thing but ignorance can excuse the judge tliat subscribed it. * 

Where would Jefferies have found the antecedent principle, 
or authority, for the novelty he was then palming upon die 
Court? No where but in the convenient plea, that die ques¬ 
tion turned ui)on reasons of State! a topic. Upon which Lord 
Camden, in this same Judgment, prpe^s to observe, ‘ The 
common law does not understand that kind of reasoning, 
nor do our books take notice of fuiy such distincdbns. Ser¬ 
geant Ashley was Committed to the Tow^r, 3. C. I, by the 
House of *L^4s^ only Ibr asseiting, in argument, that uiete 
was a Law of State ** different trout the common law; and 
the Ship-Money Judges were impeached, first, for holding, 
that State necessity would jtiitify the raisiug money nltliout 
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* consent of Parliament; and secondly, that the King was 

* J[adge of that necessity. * The article against Sir W. Ber- 
k(^, for saying there was a rule of law and a rule of govern- 
3nent| is given 2. liush, 609. 

* It seems to liave occurred to Mr Luders {Considerations on . 

the Law of High Trensm, in the Aiticle of War), that 

some readers might raise an argument from a j>ai‘agraph 3, 
Just. 9, in favour of the prerogative to expel strangers—such 
•a power being there spoken of as belonging to Hoyal antliority. 

It is certain, however, that no such inference was contemplated 
by Coke, whose express authority to the contrary wc have al¬ 
ready cited; nor is il implied in the passage, which runs thus, 

* to expulso strangers, to deliver men out of prison, to remove 
•counsellors, or against any statute, &c. is levying of war, 

* because they iahe upon them royal atifhorihf, which is against 

* the King.’ Now the <rut]h is, tliat this phrase, like many 
others, has kept its place in our law books since the lime when 
almost every crime was included in the charge of accroaching, 
assuming, or usurping royal power. {P. C. 13k) Hale, as usual, 
gives the sensible reason, ‘ because it is generally against the 

* King*s laws, and taking a reformation, which no subject hath a 

* right to do.’ What is conclusive, however, is, that one offence 
which is spoken of, sc, that ‘ against statutes,’ is an ai 1, sui'h as 
the Crown never could perform ; ns others, sr, .* to le\cl nil in- 

* closures, to 0 })en prisons, and pull down meeting-houses, ’ are 
such as the Crown never citlier could or did perform. Accord¬ 
ingly* Chicf^Justice Parker (St. Tj, lo. 609.) cliecks himself in 
I^ainnree’s case, and alters the expression, aware that tlic 
only royal authorily that can be meant in such a case, is the 
soygraign authority, or that of fhe law; * it is taking on 
‘ them royal antliority; naj/ mair, for the Queen cannot puli 

* them down till the law is altered; therefore he has heic taken 

* on him not only iHiyal authority, but a power that no iierson 
‘ in England has. * 

When the Crown lawyers indulged Parliament with the 
private opinion of Sir Ed. Northey, tlicy admit ihe yalue 
which they arc disposed to place on aulhority of this de¬ 
scription ; for it was given in answer to a fjuestioii of a line 
and a half, spMced on at the end of other cjiiestiops, to 
which Ills chief attention vias rei|uirc<l; and the ansi\er ac¬ 
cordingly is as brief—his mere opinion, and nothing more. It 
tiid^tea a;wl tiio scene of action a distant proxince. What 
wei^t, then, would they not attribute to an opinion, where 
principle is stated and precedent searched, given in answer to 
ail elaborate cu‘ic, raising and distinguishing the several points 
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in .agitation ; tl»e case prepared by themselves; the answer re- 
turtiocl by a lawyer of their own selection ; the whole cjuestlt»ti 
one of deep and immediate domestic interest; at home and in, 
our own times; and where the line of law and conduct, as 
chalked out in that opinion, was the very line which the go- 
voniniciitr, thus Consulting, and thus advised, instantly adopted I 
Yet, strange to say, the public never hoar of f/ial opinion—and 
Ministers seem speedily to forget it. Its ellbcls, indeed, \vorc 
visible in the original debate on the •Alien Act, whiek was pro¬ 
posed in confbmiity with its suggestions, and when that .prero¬ 
gative, which it denied, was accordingly most gingerly liaiulled, 
and whispered in a very subaltern aiK^humble tone; (it is not 
even noticed in the Preamble of thctict, which is itself through¬ 
out .an enacting, mid not a declaratory law); but, as bullies be¬ 
come louder and more pugnacious as they get out of hearing, 
so the Prcrog.ntivists grow bolder by degrees, as the ap¬ 
prehension of being shown up from the nidiilli of their own 
counsel grew fainter and died away. As the public, howi'vei’, 
paid for this opinion, we think it is now, though somewhat late, 
entiiletl to the benefit of it. I'he first part of it lies within his 
own province, the principles and learning of tht* common law of 
England, where his authority holds deservedly the very highest 
place; the second part rests on an assumpliou of the law of 
nations, with which he was less conversant, aiul where his er¬ 
roneous conclusion as to the surrender of oHenders', has been, 
by common consent of Parliament, universally condemned, 
'file following are the tpiestioiis which were laid before Mr 
Sergeant Hill by the Solicitor for tlie Treasury in November 
1792. 

1. * Has the King the powc (unless restrained by the spqjpjal pro¬ 
visions of treaty) to forbid any alien from coming into his Majest^r's 
dominions, or to require them to depart from the same ? Or, if such 
power docs not exist generally, does it exist in the cases of persons 
. charged with cimirs, or of any other description, and what ? 

2. * What arc the most eficctual means whiili the King, could by 

law, order to be taken to enforce the departure of foreigners of any 
of the foregoing descriptions from the country ? • 

3. * If foreigners of any of the foregoing descriptions were, by 

ordel* of the King in council, put into cu5tody*for the purpose of be¬ 
ing ednveyed out of this kin^om, would they be respectively enti¬ 
tle to have a writ of Habeas Corpus? ^ 

4. * If a writ of Habeas Corpus jrem to bl granted to any of the 
persons so detained, what return would be made thereto ? And is 
there any return,, in consequence of which the court wpuld order 
such persons to be remanded to custody, for the purpose of being 
conveyed out of the kingdom? 
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.5. ‘ Haai the Kinp, by law, the DO*^er, with the adviee of his Privy 
Council, to deliver, upon ‘requisition from foreign stntes, person* 
charged Mrtth having been guiJty of crimes against the laws of such 
8tate| ? And is there any distinction with respect to the nature of the 
oriniei with which they are charged ?' 

The answers are as follows. 

* Fint^ I think the King has not a general power of forbidding 
any Aliens coming into his dominions, or of requiring them to depart 
from the same ; for the prerogative is part of the common law, and 
therefore dhpends, as aJIl othef parts of the common law do, on usage; 
and such a general power doth not appear to be warranted by usage, 
and therefore 1 think it doth not exist general}}^ in the Ciuvni, though 
I think there are particular cases in which the Crown iiath that 
power. 

* There is not only a want of precedents of the exercise of such 
a general ppwer irii the Crown, but thoic are laws that make against 
it. By Magna Charta, c. 3Q., all merchants, not publicly prohibited, 
have a right of safe-conduct to come to England, stay there, and go 
out of the same: and, though the statute speak* of merchants, yet 
l«ord Hale’s opinion is, that under that name all foirieners living, or 
trading here, are comprised, 1. Hale, P. C, 93.; and Loid Coke’s 
opinion is, that 4 public prohibition means a prohibitlou by act of 
Parliament, 2. Inst. 57.; and, accordingly, when King Henry V.was 
desirous that the inhabitants of Bretagne, who had come iu great 
numbers into this kingdom, should quit the same, an act of Parlia¬ 
ment was passed, authorizing him to issue a proclamation for that 
purpose. St. 3. H. 5. Hess. 2. c. 3. By St. 2. K. 2. c. 1., all mer¬ 
chants, as well aliens as denizens, of all realms, in amity with the 
King, may safely come, and abide in the realm under the King’s pio- 
tection, as long as they please; and there are many other statutes to 
the like effect. But these statutes arq in general terms, and there¬ 
fore select to some exceptions allowed by the law of nations with 
re'kpect to crimes, but no others, that 1 have discovered. 

Secqndli/y 1. Hale’s P. C. 93, df the King issues a proclamatiorr 
tof War against any state, that is a prohibition on all the subjects of 
«och state, from coming into his dominions, and a. command to depart* 
within the time limited by such proclamation, ot by treaty (if there 
be any, as fVcquently there is), which ascertains the time; if not 
within a reasonable time, according to Stat« 27. Bd. 3. Scs^-. 2. c. 17., 
and if any of them are found in the kingdom aflcr the time for their 
departure, the King may either sul^r them to continue, or else (if 
not accepted in the declaralton, of war) order thom to be dealt wjth 
«s prisoners of tear, the facts would bq a good return tq a Habeas 
Cpipus, if any sbould^be procured for tliem, and they must be te- 
maddedf So fhr le, I think, clear, But as to subjects of states in 
I khtg hath no power oHr any, if tney do not offend 

hw hiw^ but sUCb as arc charged by the states, whose subjects they 
arC| b(eill0b, or mUrder> or defrauding their state, or other 
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atrocious crimes. And to the sovereign of sucJi ^tafe ap¬ 

plies to have them delivered up, I think hts Majesty is, by the consti¬ 
tution, invested with a power of granting or refusing the applicatioti; 
and, if granted, may issue a proclamation either to quit his domi¬ 
nions, or else may order them to be apprehended and sent in safe cus¬ 
tody, and delivered to such persons, as the sovereign of the state to 
whtch they belong shall appoint; and if any of them should procure 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, the special matter might be returned, and 
they would not be entitled to be discharged; for this is warranted by 
the practice of nations, and is therefore not part of the Legislative, 
but of the executive power, which is vested solely in the King, who, 
as observed by a late learned judge (1. HI. Comm. 253), with regard 
to foreign concerns, is representative of his people, and what is done 
by the royal authority with regard to foreign powers (he adds), is the 
act of the whole nation: and the prerogative in this respect has alw'ays 
been taken to be so clear, that no foreigner ever contested it in the 
English Cdurts of Justice; and the Habeas Coipus act appears to have 
been designedly so penned, a^) n )t to inteifcre w'ith it; for the prohi¬ 
bition in that act (Sect. 9. bi 12.) against removing prisouers from one 
piison to another, or sending them abroad, is condned to subjects of 
this realm, whereas all the other provisionh of the act extend to all 
persons and ail prisoners, without once mentioning the subjects qf 
the realm; and therefore all the others are intended to extend to 
Aiien<!, and these not so. For these teasons, 1 think, no efPcctual 
mean'* can be taken otherwise than by an act of Parliament, to en¬ 
force the departure of foreigners, who are subjects of states in ami¬ 
ty of any description, except those already mentioned. November 
27, 1792. Ci. Hill, Lincoln's Inn.' 

How strong the iucliimtion of Sergeant Hill (the favoured 
icioree of Crovernmeut) must have been, to put in a word for the 
prerogative, if possible, is evinced by the paragraph regarding 
oflenders, which is nowadi^ltted to be erroneous. St*rgeant 
Davy, (S'. 7'/. 20. 78), in Ins argunient on Somerset’s caSP, • 
derives a poweiful appeal from the known contrary practice: 

‘ To puiiiish not even a criininul for offences against the 
‘ laws of another country j to set iree a galley slave, who 
‘ is a slave by bis crimes,—and yet to make a’ slave of a 
‘ Negro, who is one by his eomplexioii, is a cruelty and an 
‘ absurdity, which, 1 trust, will,never take plni.‘e here: sucli, 

*• as if ])rou}ulged, would make lOiiglund a disgrace to all the 
* nations under llcaven, for reducing n mail guiltless against 
‘ the laws, to iha condition of slavery, the worst and most ab- 
‘ ject state. * The celebrated judgment on the return to this 
Habeas Corpus (A, O. 1778), winch discharged Uie Negro 
(notwithstanding a continued contrary usage) and all the ap¬ 
prehended daii^r from Jetting loose Hor 15,0()0 Negities, ilie, 
number then supposed to bo in England), sqjMWs to conipre" 
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lienil in,principle the present case. Even that most injured 
portion of ^hc human race, whom the avarice of their fellow- 
crcaturcs has degraded from the rank of persons to that of 
tilings, and whose chains the English legislature itself had rivet¬ 
ed, tbnnd the spirit of our constitution would not permit him 
to wear them here. Lord Holt declared, * as soon as a negro 

* came into England, he became free. * Lord Worthington re¬ 
peated, * as soon as a man puts foot upon English ground, he 
‘ is free; a negro may maintain an action against his master for 

* iii usage, and may have a Habeas Corpus, if restrained o( his 

* liberty. * And even in Elizabeth’s time, whilst villenagc was 
scarce worn out, when a master, who had brought a slave from 
Kus&ia, and would have scourgctl him, was (]uestioned foi it, 
it was rcsolvcd,ythat England was too pure an air lor a slave to 
breathe in. When Lord Mansfield and his brethren held, that 
^Somerset, a foreign slave, must stand, despite of the claim of 
slavery, in the rank of any other foreigner, tlio Habeas Corpus 
act, which'in the case of foreigners is now suspended by the 
Alien act, immediately released nim from the vessel which w is 
about to carry him away. Nor can there be any doubt, ilmt 
it is the return of this inestimable writ tliat makes Governmeni 
shrink, and redneo its claim from one of inipiisomnent and 
deportation, to a paper order to dcpait. In the case oi 
Knight V. Wedderburn, (A. D. 17*78 ,)—{Dirftofiariy of Jh” 
dsiouSf VvL 33. p. 14,54*5,) the Scottish Supreme Court came 
to the same decision on their analogous act of A.D. 170J< 
c. 6. 'for preventing wrongous imprisonment;* which pio- 
viding," that * no person shall be transported forth of tin. 

* kingdom,* except with Ids own consent given before a judge, 
or by legal sentence, was held of iteclfi ind^peiulent ol the ques- 
tiafcrtrti* slavery, positive protection. In the face of statute, 
then, and of decision, is it not a monstrous doctrine to maintain, 
that the Crown can do indirectly by proclamation what it can¬ 
not do directly by its own arm ? We slionld like to see an at- 
torney-gendtal venture on an indictment for disobedience. The 
Kiu^s Bench in 1818, {li. v. ^asibot/tne, 4. AW. 103,) de¬ 
termined that,a foreigner gained a settlement in England by 
occupying a tenement of L. 1 & per annum; he was not indeed 
made reltevable, as casual poor, but the Court expressly held, 

* lie bad that interest, which enabled him to gain a settlement by 

* the provisions of the legislature. * There, is no intimation, that 
though in this linanner char^able, and as it were astrtpius 
gkbfVf lift is remotable from hTs settlement at the volition of the 
'Urown. The la’iv* ^hen it tells an alien he may in many cases 
i^t i houses m all occupy, gain a parish scttleincut here, carry 
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on his trade, acquire to any extent personal property, niaintaiii 
all personal actions, have his Habeas Corpus, li Ins liberty is 
infringed, &c., means surely to perform that which it promises; 
But it can only do so, by taking him under its protection. If it 
leaves him liable to be torn from his home, driven from his set¬ 
tlement, hurried from the management of his trade, from his 
property, and from the courts where he vtras skiing, and abo\c 
all, if tlie writ of Habeas Corpus is denied him, and this too at 
a moment^s warning, in the very case where it is p^Jncipally 
wfintcd, because a minister signiBcs to him his displeSisurc, it is 
in vain to say die law gives him such rights at all. A right, with 
no legal security for its enjoyment, and which therefore must, 
if violated, be without a remedy, loses that character which 
the law of England impresses upon every thing to which it gives 
that sacred name.* The having let drop such an idea in the 
Banker’s case, was made an article of impeachment against 
Lord Somers; Foster calls it throwing ouf to a drowning man , 
a ro[)c, which will not reach him, giving our children baubles, 
when they ask for bread. However mildly for a time the sys- 
icm may work, it is mere permission ;‘'the jeal6usy, and suspi¬ 
cion, which have, as it were, palisadoed the law in onr own 
ca^'C against every possibility of tyrannical oppression, makes it 
an hypocritical piece of mockery to go about assuring a fo¬ 
reigner, that he need be under no apprehensions, for that he«is 
equally secure. If oUr ancestors had accepted such an an«wer, 
we should hove been at this time some third- rate power in Eu¬ 
rope; a pulk of Cossacks might have found very comfortable 
quaiters in Westminster Hall; and have been now pricking with 
the point of their lance the Chancery and tl^e Exchequer into 
rather unseasonable activitj*' • 

8. Picccde7itSi however, are next announcefl, with a flobrish 
trumpets, and their champions come forward to take up the 
glove of any challenger, and make good the proposition, which 
legal proof of a more precise character lias been insufficient to 
maintain. Now, precedents, properly so called, arc Judicial 
decisions, determining the point on solemn aigument; mbre 
loosely, *they may include parliamentary petitions, proclama¬ 
tions orders of council, and public acts of state, or perhaps 
the mere practice of certain ministers wliiUt in office. But 
it is not pretended by our adversaries, that they have the 
least glimpse or shadow of judicial precedent. There is -n^) 
trace that the words were ever Uttered in a Court of Jus¬ 
tice, but amidst that rabble-rout tof ddmineering and precipi¬ 
tate declamation, in which Jefferies caroused. But even ju¬ 
dicial pL’vccdents themselves are far from being universally con- 
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Qluiiiv<>. The declaration of the twelve judges? under Scro^f^s. 
against t'be liberty of the pre^s, is acknowledged to have been 
contrary to law, as resting upon no principle. In a chapter 
of all others the most likely to arrest attention, namely trea¬ 
son, Lord Coke fotind so many indictments and attainders 
‘ which are not warrantable by law at this day, * that he re¬ 
solves in the preface to his 3d Institute to follow the old and 
sure rule, * Quod judicanduni estlegibus, non cxemplis.’ And 
indeed where the question is never brought before the Court 
for delibemte discussion, Lord Mansfield and the King’s Bench 
declared with great unanimity, in the case of general war¬ 
rants, and Lord Camden and the Common Pleas in tlie case 
of the seizure of papers, ‘ most heartily concurred in tliat opi- 
* nion, that, no objections having been taken to the returns, and 
< the matter having passed sm silentio^ the ^ecedenU were of 
‘ no weight. * Yet these were precedents, in whicli the Courts 
had often heard the returns read without the slightest animad¬ 
version (10. Tr. 1170), and on the first branch of which Mr 
B. Carteret Webb, the then iSolicitor to the Treasury, published 
ill his justification a colleetion of similar wai rants, issued.by dif¬ 
ferent Secretaries of Stale, on various occasions in almost every 
reign for tlie preceding hundred years. 

In a case therefore, like the pre«>ent, we should not liave felt 
oprselves debarred from entering into proof of circumstances simi- 
Jar to those, by which the authority of other precedents of this im¬ 
portant description had been destroyed. But we are relieved from 
the necessity: for there Is not one huchprecedent in eriUence > and 
we arc remitted to the subordinate and subsidiary cla^s, which 
consists of the threats, or attempts of government to exercise the 

f lower. We areVealiy astonisned« at the small amount of vio- 
_ 0 T«(Bef-v»hich thirty years search into the annals of injustice has 
been able to bring forward; since evil examples, or a certain 
date at least, are generailv to be had for looking for, to give 
colour to ahy the most iniquitous proceedings. We argue on 
the supposition, that the few facli^ which are paraded as equiva¬ 
lent to prescriptive usage, are all literally true, and accurately 
stated: whereas it is a most suspicious circumstance, that there 
was never any fair atid reasonable discussion, where instances 
were advanced as proofs, of which upon further examination, 
(though with all toe disadvantages to which such remote in¬ 
quiries are exposed) so large a proportion have been shown to 
advance the contrary Oonoiusion* I^ook only at the period, 
which 4n the silence of itli antiquity, as to the law, is selected to 
that every thing, ^ which was once done in it by the out- 

kttWished hiina nf power, rau>*t be taken to be lawful • considet 

* 
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the defenceless objects on whom this storm would fall; the obscu¬ 
rity which might close round many cases, and hide them from the 
public knowledge; the prejudices which would shut many out 
from sympathy, and too often rejoice in their oppression; re¬ 
member our tpt£il ignorance of every circuiUtance which ac¬ 
companied each specific exercise of power, and which might ex¬ 
plain or change its nature; think of the difficulty of imaklng 
hands and connecting the cause with the effect over a chasm of 
300 years; and some idea may be then formed of the honesty 
ur sagacity of that complacent acquiescence, %vhich (in a case 
whose principle is found in no contemporary text bOok, nor a 
hint to be tortured out of any single statute), professes itself sa¬ 
tisfied with the proof by precedent, of what Finch would have 
called the Regality of the banishment of strangers! We will 
examine the cases which have been adduced; but it will be seen 
shortly what English Judges and English Parliaments have pro¬ 
claimed on the insignificance and worthlessness of such autho¬ 
rities ; and in their names we protest against being thus set to 
untwist what is at best only a rope of sand, (P. Z), 34.624.) 

Mr Yorke, in 1816, quoted the Petitions o(the Commons in 1. 
R. 3., that aliens generally, and Bohemians, may depart the king¬ 
dom, and an Acl 1. H. 5 as to Merchants. He founded his argu¬ 
ment on the distinction between the form of a Parliamentary pe¬ 
tition, and that of a statute. The zeal with which his speeches 
boil over against foreigners is only inferior to that of Sir John 
Knight, a patriotic member for Bristol, who, when the Prince on 
throne was liimself a foreigner, had the decency to propose in the 
Parliament, ‘ to kick all foreigners out of the nation. ’ But still it 
is strange, that he should mingle in this species of discussion, if 
ignorant that such petitions ^ jre at that time incipient 
What is Mr Justice Poster's argument bn such document^ 
when he builds upon them the most substantial part of his judg¬ 
ment on the legality of press-warrants? {Foster*s Cram, Cases, 
161.) ‘ These petitionst though styled in the record the p,eti- 
‘ tions of the Commons, as having probably begun in that House, 

‘ were, really the Acts of hotk Hickses,—otherwise they could not 
‘ have been offered to the King in a Parliamentary way. ^ For 
* the ancient method of passing bills was, that the matter of the 
‘ bill was tendered to the Crown for the Royal assent by both 
‘ Houses in form of petitions; and, according to the answer from 
‘ the throne, they passed into laws, or were rejected. * (1. Rush, 
574.) Glanvillc also, in his speech, 1628, upon the sovereign 
power,"at a committee of both Houses, is very express in show¬ 
ing the practice which prevailed till '2. H. 6., of the Crown 
sometimes passing part only of such petition into a law, and somc-^ 
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times engrafdng qualiHcations of its own: whence he concludes, 
that as ‘ the King, according to the usage of those times, might 
‘ insert the savings into his answers, which w'ould pass from 
‘ thence into the statute-roll, that this only gives some little 
‘ colour, but is nil^roof at all that the petitions also w'ere with 
‘ savings.' 

There is no such distinction, therefore, as Mr Yorke presum¬ 
ed ; and where he says, ‘ it would be observeii, that it was found 
‘ necessary to pass a law with regard to the foreign merchants, 

‘ and the prerogative was not found sufficient,’ it follow's that, 
since these petitions are now shown to be also acts, the force of 
the partial inference which he would have drawn, governs tlu; 
whole case, and proves the insufficiency of the prerogative al¬ 
together. (P. D. 34. 1069-1135,), Lord Elleiiborough falls 
into an error still more difficult to understand; ‘ on the subject 
‘ of merchant strangers, the citizens of London presented a 
‘ petition to Edward I., asserting the prerogative of the sove- 
‘ reign to send such Aliens out, of the country; and the King 
‘ concurred in that opinion ; such then was the imjiression al- 
* most immediately after Magna Charta was enacted. * Were 
the King and Sir William Curtis to agree on a point of pre¬ 
rogative at tha present day, ♦their concurrent opinion might not 
perhfips be tliought absolutely conclusive on the law. But let 
us see ho%v the matter stands. NotwithstaniMng this authorita¬ 
tive appeal to 18. Ed. 1., the Marquis of Buckingham had die 
precaution to turn to the rolls of Parliament, and he there found, 
—U'/, that it was a petition, not to the King as sovereign, but 
addressed ta him as sitting in Parliament^ and acting by its ad¬ 
vice and authority; and, 2^,.that the King, in his answer, ex- 
pressl^j,referred to Parliament as* the only competent autho- 
Yify. The petition was, that foreign merchants be expel¬ 
led the country, for they tended to the impoverishment of 
the citizens, '1 lie King's answer was somewhat wiser; ‘ Ibreign 
< merchants were useful; and he liad not the advice oj'hh great 
‘ founcil to expel them, ’ Even had tliis been otherwise, it 
«prould not have afforded an inference, that the Londoners 
were petitieming die King for hny thing beyond a legal exer¬ 
cise of his proclamation, since a few years before, on the charge 
of using false weights, &c. the Commons had granted tlie -King 
< a 50th part of their gloveables, on condition of expelling them 
the kingdom. Afterwards (1289) the King and Lords, repeiit- 
the absence of their money-lenders, recalled them; and then 
came this remonstrance on the part of those, who, representing 
tra&^ companies and <*orporation franchises, found themselves 
♦fe^ffiauded of their bargain. 
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Foiled by a reference to public Parliomentary proceed¬ 
ings, the prerogative lawyers next betake themselves to rum¬ 
mage in a corner of their own: And, after all the lauda¬ 
ble industry which has J)cen exhausted in this honourable, 
cause, w^liat is the result ? Not a scrap of law discovered : and 
even from the sweepings of the Council Board, that (^fema ty- 
rannidos (where the rack was long an instrument of state), no¬ 
thing has been raked out- through the whole despotism of Eng¬ 
lish history, Plantngenets, Tudors, and Stuarts, but the ragged 
instances which follow; and who can Say, whether really en- 
Ibrccd, or even in those times only so many abortive experi¬ 
ments, or muttered threats ? Mr Mitford, in 1793 (P. IX 30. 
217), mentipns an order in the, time of Henry IV., when the 
indux of foreigners was greatly feared, that they should be 
detained on their arrival at the ports j and Lorddledesdale cit¬ 
ed in 1816 (P. D, 34, 1137.), ‘ as an instance of a prerogative 
‘ extremely similar, a proclamation by Henry V., by which the 
‘ keepers of the passage were ordered to stop all Aliens on 
‘ their approach to our shores, to inquire into their business, 

‘ and to transmit their answers to the Crown, before they could 
‘ obtain permission to land .' Now, who can presume to know, 
that any instance producible from the reign of the Henries, 
may not have passed in a season, and in a manner, ’ y/hen all 
claim of independent right was out of the question ? We have 
jilready shown, that the mandates of Henry III. dis^prove a 
general authority: though such would only have been a pre- 
cetlentofthe .sanie dowmright force, which his barons assumed, 
'^riiese proclamations, however, of H. 4. and H. 5. (one or 
both, if there is no misprint), would be in fact only compliances 
with the lawSf which were at* hat time in existence. W|j8,t t hose 
laws were, the references made alio intuitu by Mr York, 'su!!P* 
ciently show; and it is the proper office of a' proclamation to 
enforce the law m hen made, though not itself to make it. 

The stole paper office (P. Z). 34. 1140.) was examined for this 
)mrpose by l.,ord Sidmouth; and he found, under 5th October 
1571, a project rqturiied to the Lords of Council, drawn out by 
Lord Burleigh, providing, that a general search should be made 
for foreigners, with orders thereon, especially against the* 
Scotch. The ll^orts of the Privy Council also contain, 28th ■ 
October 1571, a statement touching the daily increase of fb-^ 
rcigners in the country j and 10th D^eraber 1574, a consulta-- 
tion ‘ relative to the case of a Frenchman, who h&dbeen charg- 
‘ od with some designs against the State; and though'no posi- 
‘ tive proof was giveil, yet being susj^ted td bet lewd bchavi^' 
‘ our, it was thought fit to send, biiii outjrf^tlite realm; and^ 
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* SOtli November 1575, a was read from Plymouth, rc- 
‘ spccting a Frenchman committed to prison there Ibr words 

* apoken at Rochelle j and it was ordered, tlmt if that were the 

* fact, he’should be banished the realnvwithout delay, but thab if 
‘ the language were used ih lihiglaiid, he should be dealt with 
‘ according to the quality of his offence! ^ Mr Sergeant Copley 
quoted these same cases in the debate (P. D, 38, 823.) of A. D. 
1818, but added nothing further. {New Series, 7, 1851. 808.) 
Lord Liverpool repeated one of them again in 1832. Mr Petd 
tjras fortunate to discover another instance, whereupon he 
suggests that Elizabeth perhaps recollected at one period of 
her reign, that expression ‘ nisi anted proliihiti, * for that 
‘ in her Council Register may be seen conics of directions 

* issued to Bishops and the Master of the Rolls, and to two 
‘ Aldermen of. London, directing that all foreigners, not he- 
‘ longing to any church or congregation, ahould be ordered pro 
‘ sently to avoid the kingdom. * • 

These form the sum total of official documents, which Go¬ 
vernment has been able, after thirty years search, to get to¬ 
gether. Mr Wetherell has indeed gone a little farther, and 
kid antiquarian collectors under contribution. He referred 
to Sir Dudly Digby*s compilation, from which it appears that 
King of France complained of Elizabeth’s having given 
shelter to tlie relics of the Hugonots after the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, and required ‘ not only that they should 
‘ be admonished, but that they should be commanded to re- 
‘ turn.' Burleigh and Sir T. Smith instructed Sir F. Wal- 
siugham to expostulate, for ‘ It is the privilege of Great Britain 
‘ to receive ^ exiles of France and every other country, but, if 
‘ they attempt any thing to the disquietude of the realm, they 
sent away, ’ He adds an occurrence from the reign of 
James 1. where the Court of Sjghin, remonstrating against the 
expulsion of a Spaniard from this country, the answer was, 

‘ that he had been intriguing at Court. * 

From among these instances we will first dispose of that part of 
Burleigh’s order, 5th Oct, 1571j which regards the Scotch; the 
dismissal of two of whom was for a time specifically relied upon, 
till the statute of 7. H. 7. c. 7. turned up, by which all Scots, 
not made denizens, were to depart the realm within forty 
days after proclamati^, upon forfeiture of all their goods; 
an act not repealed till 4, James I. The directions in the 
Council Register mentioned by Mr Peel, are explained by the 
description of foreigner^ to whom they relate, ‘ those not be- 
‘ Iqn^mg to any church, or congreption,» that is anabaptists. 
[Neme L 33^9.), jW^ight of tne laws fell heaviest upon 
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‘ some of the German anabaptists, •who rpftt§ed to join with the 
* Dutch, or English churches, * The Dutch church had been 
established A. D. 1550 as a corporation, under the superintend- 
ance of John a Lasco; in the patent the Lord Mayor, 8cc. are 
peremptorily Commanded to respect them : But having been put 
down by Mary, they as well as the French protestants were re¬ 
stored by Elizabeth; the refugees increased in 1568, and as 
Elizabeth and James both granted them a liberty of conscience, 
which they refused to their own puritan* subjects, (whom the ' 
Dutch church was forbidden, 1573» to receive into their com¬ 
munion), they brought over with them not only their manufac¬ 
tures, but the spirit, and the example of religious freedom. 
From these indulgences, however, the anabaptists were special¬ 
ly excluded ; in a statute of H. 8. anabaptists are mentioned by 
name, as ‘ to he burnt in some opcnjilace! * In 1549 a commis¬ 
sion was granted from the council of the young and gentle Ed¬ 
ward to the Bishops, &c. to search for anabaptists, and, if irre¬ 
claimable, to hand them over to the*secular arm; and even 
Mr Southey {V^%, 296^) admits them to have been ^ at this 
^ time under the ban of society. * Crosby (68.69.) in his ac¬ 
count of the English baptists,—(whose first congregation in 
England seems to have been about A. D. 161f0,) gives from 
Wall and Fuller the history of the twenty-seven anabaptists, 
who were apprehended 1575, in a private house without ^Id- 
gate Bar; these were disposed of in different ways ; out of eleven 
{all Dutchmen) who were condemned to be burnt, the sentence 
was only carried into execution against tv^o, and the rest were 
banished. Banishment, therefore, in these cases, was mercy; 
and they, who apply such a precedent to unoffending aliens'in 
general, must suppose, thu. the government by law could burti 
them all, but in, its humtmity mitigates its ckim to the pun!^- 
ment of exile! It should be remembered too, that by 35. 
Elizabeth, c. J. non-conformists were to abjure the realm, and 

f o into perpetual banishment,—which act Lord Chancellor King 
as described as placing them in a worse condition than felons 
were in at commpn law; Bat surely religious excommunication, 
thus enforced, into oatlawry, will hardly esiablish t}ie universal 
primosition for which it is produced. 

We will assume for the present purpose, that the other 
instances make out an occasional exercise, of the power; it 
remains to see hpw far they bear up6n its legality. If ever 
any Soyereij^ was excusable in takiim summaiy and vio¬ 
lent precautions of this ftature, It was fiijtabeth, ih the posi- 
l^ions where she then stood, threatened from wittiin apd from 
without^ dep^ed by excot4mux}ieat|on, and intadpd by a cop- 
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secratcd armada. Her temper led her to cut a knot, rather than 
untie it; and the afiectionate confidence of the majority of her 
people humoured her in irregularities and excesses, which, as 
Clarendon most justly observes, she never pretended to claim 
at the time under the colour of law. The council orders, and 
the statements of private practice, such as we are now discussing, 
would not have the notoriety belonging even to a proclamation: yet 
the length to which proclamations outran their tether, (as if the 31. 
H. 8. c. 8. had never Jbeen repealed),**18 known to every one who 
has looked farther than the veriest children’s history of England. 
Elizabeth published declarations of martial law against persons 
importing bulls, and forbidden books, and against idle va> 
gabonds. She prohibited, by edict, the cultivation of woad, 
because she disliked its smell. She sent out her oiHcers 
to break every sword, and clip every ruffi whose length 
exceeded the dimensions which were most agreeable to her 
royal eye.. James I. and Charles I., following her exam¬ 
ple ; pulled down new houses in London, forfeited the mate¬ 
rials, fined the builders, and compelled the country gentlemen, 
severe penalties, to go home to their counties. Mean time 
the state tribunal was at hand to intimidate the obstinate into 
submission. Hudson’s pencgyrical treatise on the Star-Cham¬ 
ber, will show what importance "ought to be attached in legal 
argument to questions which would come befole that Court, 
even when Englishmen were the complainants, and the prero- 
jgative was publicly assumed, (2. CoU. Jurid. 107.) *I come 
‘ now to express the great and high jurisdiction of thh Courts 
‘ which, by the nrtn of Sovereignty, punisheth errors creeping 
‘into the commonwealth, which otherwise‘might prove dan- 
‘ gerogs and infectious diseases; or giveth life to the execii- 
‘Jli£»n of-Jaws, or the performance of such things, as are neces- 

* sary in the comrafonwealth, yea although no pa&itivc ^ law, or 
^ continued custom of common-law, givetb warrant to it. Such 
‘ are all punishments of breach of proclamations, before they 
^ have the strength of an act of JParljament, which this court 

* has stretched gs far as any act of Parliament ever did. As 
‘ 41. Eliz., builders of houses in London werfe sentenced, and 
‘ their houses brd(#ed to be pulled dfowp, and the materials to 

* be distribgted Ip the bpn,efit of the parish where tlic building 
‘ was; which dispositions of the goods soundeth as a great cx- 

tremity, and beyond the warraiit of our laws; and yet surely 
‘ very necessary, if any thing would deter men from that hor- 

rifole mischief pf increasing that head, which is swoln to a 
‘ Iwif^cness already. * James I. in his speech to Pariia- 
jnenV 5tb, 1614 (termed, for its tone of benignity and 
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concession, Flowers of Grace), allows himself an uiterniedifite 
space ibr the oi)ei*atu)n of {jroclamations, during whicli tyranny 
would have Iree qusirter, ‘ As touching proclamations, which in 
‘ the last Parliament were excepted against, as he is a traitor- ‘ 
‘ om subject that will say a kinj^ may not proclaim, and bind 
‘ by It, so did 1 never intend proclamations to have force of 
* law, bnf to prevent sudden mischiefs arising, wherein the law 
‘ liath not provision, until a Parliament can provide.* Yet in 
times so precarious and mil of danger,' the Judges of England 
did hot shrink from the obligation of their office and their 
oath. They discharged several personswho had been committed 
io prison ‘ by iioblemcii and counsellors, against the Jaws of the 
‘ realm.’ It was in vain, (1. 297. 34. AV/s.) ‘ pur que 

‘ aucun graiulecs fuerunt offend et procure un cbmmandement 
‘ a les juges que ils ne ferr issint» apres ceo. ’ The Twelve 
Judges, notwithstanding such interference and such command* 
ment, recite the grievances complained of in a Remonstrance, 
to which they set their hands, and declare, that their duty is 
imperative, to grant relief and help according to tiie laws. It is 
not, therefore, in the acts of ‘ noblemeil and counsellors * of that 
<lay, that we shall seek cither for the letter or the spirit of an 
English court of justice. 

Admitjiing, then, that a practice may have crept in, whilst 
prerogative was daily stretching out its wing a little further, 
it will not follow, as Mr Ped surmises, that it - was from 
any recollection or application of the ‘ nisi anted prohibiti* 
passage |n , Magna Charta; for, let us ask the law, speaking 
in the voice of its great contemporary masters, what was 
the construction whicli that passage was then legally i*eceiv- 
ing, and what was the c'‘*»inion of those who held the great¬ 
est offices, both as Crown lawyers and as Judgeil, on D.1ijbe 
legal usage ? Coke and Hale carry us down from Elizabeth to 
C. II. both inclusive; they connect the two extremes of the 
jjeriod, when more was heard about prerogative in a day than 
we now hear in a year; they, are indisputably Ihe greatest 
names, too, in our national jurisprudence: Buf, for the sake of 
trying the value of the instances, which are now advanced as 
precedents, we^nre not called on to use their judgments as com¬ 
mentators on a dcbateable point of law; but are merely examin¬ 
ing them on a question of' contemporaneous fact. Is it pos¬ 
sible, that if the lawyers of their day conceived these instances 
t)f the dismissal of aliens, some of which were passing under 
their eyes, the rest only a few years preceding, t^ be indeed 
examples of a prerogative, claimed and " allowed accordingly, 
that Coke and Hale, in the jface of the prolcsjdon imd the 
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public, shduld have dared to put forward, as they both have 
done, a statement of the law contrary < to, tl»e very usage 
that the a^e in which tliey \vere writing, w'as at the tiiiie 
acknowledging and receiving ,as constitutional ? Yet either 
this must be assumed against uiem, or we must confess that 
there was no such usage; that is, that the precedents in dispute 
were then charged to the running account of arbitraij power, 
but not take^ and reverenced as iawi^. Allowing,, tlieretore, that 
‘ were the question a mere interpretation of Hagna Charta, as a 
commentary on its original meaning, Mr Peel, who construes 
f public prohibition^ to be by the King in council, ought to 
pverrule Coke and Hale, who agree that it is by act of Parlia¬ 
ment only,•"-‘admitting that lawyers in both Houses are justified 
lite pendente, on ^the spur of the moment, in sneering at the ju¬ 
dicial exposition of the twp miracles of juridical learning, la- 
bouriim in their closets, calmly and impartially, for the instruc¬ 
tion of^osterity; granting that we are wiser than our masters, 
and can read Hannibal lectures upon war, we still submit, that, 
as mere contemporary historians, of decent reputation and con- . 
siderable industry, they are entitled to some credit for their ac¬ 
count of what was the living usage, and what the general uu- 
^lerstanding, as to the prior usage at the time they wrote. 

Clarendon {F» 1. 55), a witness above all suspicion, has left us 
a striking picture of the folly ofUie Stuarts, founded on this ex¬ 
press distinction, tliat they first attempted to mix up the law 
and the judges in these arbitrary proceedings. ‘ They who 
< look back u^xm the Council-Books of Elizabeth, an4 the afts 
of the Star-Chamber then, shall find as hi^h instances of 
power and sovereignty upon tlie liberty and property of tlic 
subject, as can since be given: But‘ upon this consideration it 
jfcvery t^bservable, that in the wisdom of former times, when 
the prerogative went highest, (as very often it hath been 
swoln above any pitch we have seen it at in our times), never 
any court of law, v^ry seldom any judge or lawyer of rgputa- 

* tion, was Called tippn to assist in an act of power ; the Crown 
f. well knowing the mpment of keeping those the objects of re- 
f vcrence ,and veneration yith the people^ and tha4 though it 

* might sometimes majee sallies upon thenn, by the prerogative, 

« yet the law lyould keep thp invasion it, . 

f alid tl^ ihe ^ing whilst the law was 

* looked upon by the subject as tne asylum for their liberties , 

* security: Aiid ther^bre, you shiiU find the policy of many 
« hMpees hi^tn enduifed a? sharp animadversions and reprehen- 
‘ Frpm the judj^s pf the lalv, as their piety hath from the 

* ^hjp'inoney w^^ truiisacned 
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‘ at the Council Board, mcti looked upon it as a work of that’ 
‘ power they were all obliged to ti'ust, ami an elU'ct of that 
‘ foresight which they were naturally to rely upon ; imminent 

* necessity and public sjifety were convincing persuasions ; and 
‘ it might not seem of apparent ill consequence to them, that, 

‘ upon an emergent occasion, the regal power should fill up an 
‘ hiatus, or supply an impotency in the law: but when they 
‘ saw in a court of law (that law which gave them title to, and 

* possession of all they had) reasons of state urged as elements 

* of law, Judges as sharp-sighted as Secretaries,of State,* Sic. 
It w'onld therefore be the height of absui’dity to look for the 
authority of law in those tribunals, which disowned the law as 
the limit and ‘ goldefn mete-wand' of their conduct. The Coun¬ 
cil table, and the Stiir Chamber ‘ were the same persons in se- 
‘ vcral rooms; the Council by proclamations enjoyning the pco- 
‘ pic to what was not enjoyfied by law, and prohibiting that 
‘ which was not prohibited; and the Star Chamber censuring the 

* breach and disobedience to these proclamations, ’ (against whose 
illegality in some cases Parliament itself petitioned) by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. 

To try the present, age by such a standard, when in the 
darkness which lime has drawn over these transactions, it 
is impossible to distinguish by the acts themselves between 
what was lawful and what was violent, is, (as I*reby says, 
most truly) notum ^icr i^notiu^ and, unless latter precedents 
are concurring, is only 61 to introduoc disorder. To disco¬ 
ver here and there a stray example of advantage taken over 
the weak and ignorant, and thereon to form a theory, is iit 
once to reduce us to the minimum of that jieriod, and to make 
what was with them the wp't exception henceforwardjour best 
and only rule. Lord Camden treated with just contempt th!c 
endeavour, in the case of seizure of papers, to argue its legality 
from the conduct of Secretaries of State. (S/. Tt\ 19. I0(i8.) 
‘ This is the first instance 1 have met with, where the ancient im- 
mcmorable law of the land, in a public matter, was attempted lo 
be proved by the practice of a private office^ The names, and 
rigtits of Public Magistrates, their power, arid forms of proceed¬ 
ing, as they are settled by law, have been long sinpe writtei]i, arid 
are to be found in books arid records. Private customs are in 
deed still to be sought fitom private tradition; but who ever con¬ 
ceived a notion. Unit the. public lia^ cc^ld be buried in the obr 
score practice; of ft patticdttpfece ?. Tha| such a right should 
have existed frb^the^mevv^i^’the me^d^y of ruiip 
not to the contrary, and nevi^yeibave found'a place in, anybook 
of law, is incredible; but, if i|o a|xansc a thing cduld be sup- 
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* poscci, I do not see how wc could declare the law upon such 

* evidence. But still it is insisted^ that there ha^ been a general 

* submission, and no action brought to try the Hght; 1 answer, 
‘ therife has been a subjection of Guilt, and Poverty to Power, and 
‘ the terror of punishment; but it would be a strange doctrine 

* to assert, that all the^people of this land are bound to acknow- 
‘ ligdge that to bo universal law, which a few criminal booksel- 

* lers have been afraid * (or wo may add, a few ignorant foreign¬ 

ers unable) ‘ to dispute. * Such was the judgment pronounced 
upon a regular course of official warrants, continued I'rom the 
lievolution to the very year, in which the judgment was de¬ 
livered. Wherd the precedents break down at an earlier stage, 
they lose even the little credit which might be attached to muro 
recent practice, from our ignorapee of the circumstances under 
whicli they passed. ( Rus/iworthi 1. 555.) * Upon the ordi- 

* nance of the King and Council, Sir John Banks said, he 

* could show above forty writs that had gone out to all ti)c 
‘ King’s subjects. ’ But what replied Judges Hutton and Croke 
(who were then what Powell was at the trial of the seven bi¬ 
shops, ‘ among the faithless faithful only he*)? ‘ I am very sorry 

* such obsolete and ancient things have been mentioned, many 

* of which, in my judgment, had been better to have slept in si- 
‘ lence, than to have been s{>oken of in these times. !N.o^, we 
‘ are not to argue what has been done de facto, for many things 

* ha^e been done, which were never allowed; but our question 

* is, what hath been dqne, and may be done'de jure: multi- 
‘ tilde of precedents, unless they be confirmed by juilicial pro- 
‘ ceedings in Courts of record, are not to be regarded. ’ I’his 
warning was not taken; and Clarendon hasimniortalized his ab¬ 
horrence of the judgment founded iSpon such documents, which 

within two years (164.0), was declared illegal, and the 
record vacated by both Lords and Commons without a dissentient 
voice. Mr Justice Foster accordingly puts his argument in the con¬ 
junctive, and requires not only immemorial usage, but continuous 
practice. {CrircUnt Cases, 157. St. Tr. 18.) * For rights of every 
kind, w'hich stand on the foot of usage, gradually receive new 
strength in point of light and evidence from the continuance 
of that usage, as it implieth the tacit consent, and approba¬ 
tion of every successive age,^ in which it has prevailed. Had 
the practice of pressinj^ been discontinued from the time of 
jft. 1., unless when, revived by subsequent temporary acts, I 
think what hath been said ulphn,the foot of, antient precedents 
dbqjd ato all have had jittle weight; for I declare, that an- 
|il|ecederjit« ailonc, unless shpporteil l)y modern practice, 
w'eigh very little with me in questions of this nature; I mcmi 
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‘ in questiohs touching the prerogative. ’ Yet the precedents 
put forward now are such as vanished at the Crowing of the 
cock, and the approach of dawn—they "^not only end at that 
period, when constitutional precedents begin, but they caid so 
thoroughly, that the council pffice has not rendered up a single 
scrap of paper to testify a consultation, or a surmise of such an 
experiment for 200 years. 

Among the ‘ antient and obsolete things,’ from which the 
clast was shaken in the argument on ship-money, one was 
the 23d. Kd. 1., mentioned (1. Hush.* Cilil.) by St Joh]y^; when, 
on war W'itli Scotland and Francf, Dover Haven was shut 
up for a great part of-the time, and all strangers whatever, 
that lauded, were arrested. Charles I., after his marriage, 
seems to have had almost as much difliculty in acejuiring the 
mastery in his own family, as he afterwai'ds had in attempt¬ 
ing to retain that over his people. This uxorious monareli 
could only accomplish it by sending afl his consort’s French esta¬ 
blishment home, in a vel-y summary and angry manner. Hush- 
worth mentions the discontent among them, who were riiostly 
younger brothers, and had come over on speculation of ad¬ 
vancement from their Queen. Mr" Ellis has lately })ublisheil 
the curious correspondence, which passed on the occasion; 
they were put imdcr confinement, and shipped ofi‘. * I|i the' 
year 1627, a German of the name of Weisman, a kind of pur¬ 
veyor to foreigners in England, was examined before a special 
commission bv.tlie King’s order, on a chargp of extortion and 
scandal, preferred by the Danish ambassador against him : 

* they iirst iuordered him into safe custody, until he gave satis- 
‘ faction to the fbresaid ambassador, if he thinks it not fit to 

* bring him before the King* his master, to be punished ac- 
‘ cording to his demerits.^ After four or five days restraint i:i* 
the house of a messenger, he vas delivered by warrant Ironi 
the Lord President, into the hands of the ambassador, who im- 


* The following is the letter from the King td the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, * for the final driving away of the Mdnsieurs,’ written entirely 
in his own hand. We do not knoty wi^‘ther Dr ^ordsworth will 
see in it any resemblance to the styhi of Eikno BasUike. 

* .Steenie, 1 have received your letter by Dio Graeme: This is my 
‘ answer. I command you to send all the French away to-morrow 

* out of the tuune, if jrou can, by fair means (but stike not longe in 

* disputing), otherwise force them, away iykesp nnanic wyld bcastes, 

* until ye have shipped, theui-pund so the devill goewitfiPthtra ! Lett 

* me here no answer, hot of the performance of my command. 

‘ Charles R.’ ! , ■ . , ' 
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prisoncil him in the Compter. The warrant gave power ‘ to dis- 
pose of him,* and he va's on the point of being sent to Huni- 
bnrgl^;gjvhen he saved himself by submission. 

The period, in short, whicli supplied these false and nominal 
precedents, we will venture to saj^ would furnish a multitude 
of the same style and origin, sulHcient to disfranchise the Bri¬ 
tish constitution of every free principle which it owns. We are 
at a loss to conceive the ingenious profligacy of that logic, which 
discards them in the one case, but f|uietly adopts them in the 
other. We will add only one furtiier observation, whicli seems to 
lis to be concllhfive; nothing is said in any of them abbnt order 
%o depart, or indictment on disobcdiencer The authority, whicli 
they seem to claim (for it is the only one of which they are the 
exercise), is that of actual and forcible dismissal. If th<>y 
prove any thing, they prove not only the Crown’s right to de¬ 
clare a foreigner’s residence here illegal, but the right of iiia- 
nual riddance, with a King’s messenger at his back. Mow, the 
formajl pretextYor tlie interfijrence of Parliament by the Alien 
act, as reiterated by Cords Sidmouth, liverpool, Eldon, and 
Castlcreagb, &c. has all along assumed, that the Crown has the 
first right, but not jhe last. Precedents, tlierefore, wliich prove 
he^h^ by proving too much, prove neither. They who wish to 
^lise them as evidencie of the British Constitution, cannot take 
the half that suits their purpose, and leave the rest j they must 
either have all or Done. If none, w'e are agreed; if all, tlieii 
upon their own showing, these favourite precedents are just so 
many breaches of the law, and are nothing more or less, than 
acts of individual outrage, perpetrated by secretaries of state on 
the persons of wretched strangers, whose ignorance of English 
law, and whose friendless conditioh, enabled these masters of 
Official responsibility to commit oppression with impunity. 

Ill such a case^ it is impossible for ns, on tlio other side, to 
call precedents to contradict. We can only open the book of 
the English Constitution for itsj3lain nrjd manly text; and read 
fVom the book of Tihie, wlijch Cord Bacpii Calls the best book, 
n silent and contimious practice, opposed to i^iy such doctrine, 
mid commencing witli our own liberties of person, under that 
Habeas Coipus Act, whose provisions give shelter alikf; to tlie 
lordlier and to oursciyes. 

^ Tfie silence of histdi^ during two hundred years of the most 
volj^ement temptatidh to the exbreise of such a power, is the 
, i?ti^ngest^cknowledgiherit* and.t^ of the fiict, as well as 

prtn^ile, of a contrary usage} it is a negative pregnant; dum 
direct a state of things, can only 

: t "Biitt we will refer to two occasions,^when the 
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nb.scDcc of such prerogative was (‘xjircssly assumed. T]lic first 
we Imve already spoken of; mid it has been freijueiitly alluded to 
ill Parliaiiieiit. A Frenchman had the insolence, in the reign of 
Charles II., to aiipear^nt the theatre with the King’s mistress, 
and in the King’s presence, as her favoured lover. 'I'he out¬ 
raged soyereign wrote to Louis XIV. to beg that he would call 
this rival home; and a French writer of the time condoles over 
the misery of a limited monarch, who had no means of protect¬ 
ing himself against so disagreeable a visitor, but by the ciiruitous 
form of this humiliating request! Tlie other is a dcclarg^tiou in 
Parliament, by the great Lord Chatham {St, Tr. 20.1316.), in re¬ 
spect to issuing a warrant, which he was told by Lord Camden was 
illegal, and of which he must take the consequence on himself. 
Nevertheless he said, ‘ Preferring the general safety, in time of 
‘ war, to every personal consideration, he ran the risk, (as he 

* would that of his head, had tliat .been the forfeit, iipoit the 
‘ like motive), and did an extraordinary act (it was that of 

* sending Count 8t Germain out of the country) upon a suspi- 
‘ cious foreigner, just come from France, and who was conceul- 
‘ cd, at differeut times, in different houses, ’ So far from Jusfi- 
f^in^ such interference as a lawful act, this great statesman thus 
j)uts himself boldly on the country, for an indemnity in the ex¬ 
ercise of a vigour beyond the law, 

9. Acts of Parlimncnt .—We have shown above, how what Mr 
Yorke cjilled petitions of the Commons, were really acts of Par¬ 
liament; and how he thereby became the victim of Ids own argiw 
ment, and was made to roar in his own bull. The only mistake, 
however, was in the fact; For the inference is one, -which, on a 
fpiestion of prerogative, has always been regarded as so convinc¬ 
ing, that it deserves to be more particularly developed. Any one 
who is seeking, for truth in an inquiry like the present, would, ia 
tlic absence of judicial decision, class his historical researches un- 
tler two heads, acts of the Executive, and acts of Parliament, 
lie would again subdivide the acts of the Executive, and sub¬ 
mit them to a careful analysis, in order to ascertain whether 
they were the legitimate exercise of an acknowledged indepen¬ 
dent autliority, or measures for carrying the judgment of the 
Legisl^ip-e into effect, or only the irregular ebullitions of so 
muclii power. We have already referred our readers to the 
test by whiclf this question must be determined: a foundt^tion 
of right must be looked for first in those records where the 
foundation of English law is laid; and that being made sun*, 
the constitutional value of any given instance, where it is exert¬ 
ed, ciin only be estimated by a comparison with other contem¬ 
poraneous proceedings. In suQhan investigation, Mr Plunkett 
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must not tell us we are not to pick iiiul choose out of history, 
buf^ when we are dealing, with antiquity, must take all that its 
cart shoots out upon us,—every thing or notliing. Lord Bacon, 
with better judgment, has warned us, tiiat such precedents art' 
to be avoided a,s smack of the time.s ^ and no one should know' 
better than Mr l^lunkett, that it is no Jess true with govern¬ 
ments than with individuals, that the best evidence again.st a 
‘ party is his own admissions to his prejudice; whereas, what a 
party volunteers in his own favour, is subject to the most rea- 
soiiablq suspicion, and cannot legally be received. Acts of 
power, so far from establishing a right, often do not claim it. 
What would Lord Chatham have thought of that cori.stitution- 
al reasoning, which insisted upon drawing from his di.sinissa! of 
Count 8fc Germain, an argument that the act itself must be¬ 
come consequently legal ? Me honestly avowed the contrarv, 
and \vould have disdained tlie artifice, whicli should seek to ex¬ 
tort from it any evidence of right, mnl to confound vioh'iicq, 
however necessary, w'ilh a prerc^ativc ordinary and just. Privy 
Council Minutes speak no public sentitueiit, and prove no prin¬ 
ciple; if known, they might probably be indiiferent to the jiub- 
lic; but probably would be known only to the oppressor, tlie 
myrmidon, and tlie victim. Even now, when w^e lice in a son 
of whi.spering gallery, and the newspaper reporttu-s ran tell al¬ 
most how many lumps of sugar every man puts into his tea, yet 
aibreigner is taken up in the tlaak, and gallopped off on ilu' 
Dover road, and nobody either knows or cait^. Acts of 
Parliament, on the other luuul, are public in their nature, and, 
if unqualified, pass out to the public as direct assertions of 
right. This is evidence which cannot lie. Now, all govern¬ 
ments resemble, in one respect, the simplicity of' Nhiture; they 
never do by more what they cun do by less ; we may be sure 
there is the dignus vindice noduSf when the cooperation of the 
other branches of the Legislature is required. It is no practical 
workman whom Hogarth exhibits in his caricature as combin¬ 
ing all the mechanical powers to make a corkscrew. Jn despo¬ 
tic periods, reference to Parliament, instead of to the Council 
Boai^, enactments in the place of proclamations, repeated peti¬ 
tions, that the la.'ws and statutes respecting the banishment of 
aliens be observedi not that the prerogative may dismh^\% the 
language of legislative, hnd not of executive protfeedings. A 
series of statutes^ on the very point, is such a surrender and ex¬ 
tinguishment of a similar prerogative^ that it never can revive; 
it is a succession of solemn parliamentary admissions. In the 
present instance, the evidence from the Rolls of Parliament is 
so complete, that our only appj'eljcnsion is, lest the notice which 
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we have been obliged to give to those self-created prccedeoits we 
liavebeen examining, sliould seem to attach to them an import¬ 
ance which they in no degree deserve. 

We will only mention, out of a long list before us of the laws 
aihxting Aliens, those the most directly touching the present 
tjuestion. 

Coke mentions a law of Alfred’s, by which no merchant 
should remain in the country above'forty days (1. lU. 113), bill 
we must remember, that at that period every body was obliged 
to belong to some lything, and that the tything,.became an- 
>'wt*rablc for any One, w'ho remained w'itliiii it foi'ty days, as a host 
did lor the hospes triuin nociium, the lodger, who had slept 
three nights under his roof. (1. Tft’cve. 14.) The ‘friendless 
man,’ who could not obtain admission into one, was on that ac¬ 
count condemned to death, a piinisluuent, in that age of pecuni¬ 
ary compensation, inflicted on few' other ci’imes, except that al¬ 
so of wandering from tlie highway without'sounding a horn. 
These are regulations of police not likely to be rccommcntled 
!br our present practice. Were the country broken up into tith- 
ings of tliis descriptimi, Mr Owen should have our vote for 
irying his parallelograms upon it; and Ourth and Cedric might 
feed their swUie in our Exchange, instead of our hearing there 
every tlay every language in Europe. Some hava; tliouglit, tliat 
tlie laws against Aliens were introduced in time of lien. II., 
when a law is >aid to luive been made at the Parliament of 
WaliingfoTtl. for the expulsion of strangers, in order to drive 
iway tile I’I' tumgs and IMcards, introduced in the wars of Ste¬ 
phen ; under which law, Hen. II. on his accession, purged the 
realm offoreign soldiers. Coke says all the troubles of lien. Ill, 
arose from his Gaseoigue favourites (3. Inst. 22G.); and though 
he was induced to banish Aliens, 1224, the year befofb Magna 
C'harta, and again, yet the presence and protection of 

Aliens continue the master-grievance of his reign. We have 
.spoken of Magna Charta elsewhere; but when Lord Liverpool 
asks, if the clause in Magna Charta does not show, that the 
contrary was the law before, the same question may with the 
same reason be put on every other article in the charter; and 
he wilj^find the answer laid down generally; Magna Charta was 
notso much introducing of anew,a% declaratory ofthe antient law. 
11. Ed. 1. contains'a grant by the Commons of a50tb, on con¬ 
dition of expelling strangers: 18. Ed, 1. an unsuccessful petition 
to the same purport to the King in Parliament: 31. Ed. 1. (1302) 
charta mcrcaforiai or charter of protection to merchant strangers, 
which is only an explanation of this branch of Magna Charta— 
by payment of certain customs they buy certain rights. Mer- 
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chants of all foreign parts * shall, and may safely come into his 
citiesSpeedy justice according to law-mcrchant: Jury, 
one half foreigners, where%uch can be bad. Nothing js said 
about safe-conduct, and no proviso of public prohibition, so both 
thes^ questions are got rid of. This charter is declared perpe¬ 
tual, and it is also declared, that * the said foreign merchants 
‘ should hereafter be liable to no execution, stop, or loan, either 
on themselves or their goods. * So Coke (2. Inst. 60.) ob¬ 
serves, no imposition without assent of Parliament can be set 
upon any stranger. Hale says (P. C*. .93.) expressly also, that 
the statute speaks indeed of merchants, but under that name all 
foreigners living, or trading here, are comprised. That the 
cJiarta mcrcatoria passed in Parliament, we have Ed. 2d*s ex¬ 
press authority (IS 11.) Philip of France had requested, that 
his merchants might be released from the 3d, per pound ; Ed¬ 
ward answered, that, as a full English Parliament had granted 
that custom to liis^ather, both from English and foreign mer¬ 
chants, on account of the many special liberties and immunities 
which he bestowed on them in perpetuity, he must tlicreforo 
consult bis Parfiament before he can give any determinate an¬ 
swer. Can any thing therefore be more evident, than that the 
prerogative, now insisted upon, would have bceiHin plain lan¬ 
guage nothing short of a power of dispensing with that part of 
this Jaw which promises free passage; a power which might 
occasionally be irregularly adopted, but which no one since the 
ifill of Rights, or since the embargo question in 1766, will have 
the boldness to enumerate as part of the British Constitution ? 
This, however, was an abuse which kept its ground more or 
less till the Revolution ; and therefore,- though the right of ar¬ 
resting'one foreigner for the debt o-f another, was not taken a- 
way till 105% (27. Ed. 3. St. 2. c. 17.), we need not be surprised 
to find this same Ed. 2., who pleaded bis Parliament in bar to 
the King of France, discharging from this liability the merchants 
of Venice trading with England during ten years. Ed. .3. in 
second year,of his reign, 1328, renews the charta mcrcatoria by 
charter, which is confirmed by statute 1335, when also 9. Ed, 3. 
was -passed at York, v^hich, after reciting the grievous damage to 
king and peojile from some people of cities, boroughs, &c. not 
feuflering merchant strangers and others to sell to themselves, en- 
actSjf tliey should be at liberty to tradi&, buy,^and sell, where they 
please, without disturbance. 14-. Ed. 3. a statute was passed. 
Inviting foreign clothiers, and authorizing the King lo grant 
them fianchises, * as piany, and'such as may suffice them ; * and 
the King’s reprimand to Bristol, 1339, and to London, 1 
and his resolution that the act should be obeyed, may be seen in 
Rymer, (IW, E. 5. 137. 429.) 
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By 14'. £(j. in. St. 2. c. 2. an<1^5. ^|jl. III. c. 2., and by, 

£d. III. St. 2/c. 5., and 18. Ed. III. StJ 1. c. 8,, the King doth 
gi Hnt, according to the great charter, that foreigners may with* 
out let safely come, &c. and that ^allpersons, * as well foreign¬ 
ers as natives, may buy and sell* virhere;, when, and bn,w, &c, 
27. Ed. III. c. 1., and St. ns well as c. 17. and 86u Ed« 

III. c. 7^recognise the same’ principles* The evening nf this 
magnanimous Prince's reign, (who, it is pb&erved, ntadc more 
good laws‘than all hU predecessors), lingered on in titelancholy 
contrast to his former greatness; Hcec^tapfenaJUuviventibus! 
but it was not disgraced in this respect by contradicting the 
policy of his life* The mayor and citi^us of Jbohdon,' 
tu nir's Survep of ijondmi, 2. sH), reciting a promise made 

to them in the last Parliament, that ihpy should h^ve good 
remedy for their grievances,. d>yeli princip|illy on the admission 
of strangers; (5Q. J&d. IIL), whereby me merchants of the 
said city are greatly impoverished^ and the. navy impaired, ^ 
and tile secrets of the land by th& said stirangcjr^,disc<)^6red' tcir 
our enemies by spies, and other strangers into these houses, re¬ 
ceived ; may ,it theretbre please ^pgrMaje^y and .douhctl, in 
tins present jjarllament* to ordaih, * ^ic. The King piuts tbeni 
ofl'by minute^ncessions; and in the next , year, 31 •' Ed. HI, 
being the last of his reigii, the Ipommobs petitioned, that the 
statute of provision (sc. against wljfh ,thc court of Rome)^ 

might be execnl|ied| and ‘ that gll strangers, be commanded ito" 
‘ depart the re^lm during; jthe war/ (2. Tr. 4*28.) The King 
answers statmes and ordinances ^veiota mad.e shalE 

be observed*,, V 

Rich. 11. In the reignjitf t||is unfortunate Prince, who wasnoC; 
in s<jnanderihg the Iphe. itapee of glory and of ccmSdence,! 
li his father and hia grandfather bad left him, .vve are not 
to expect much consistent policy- compliments front 

1 he city of Eondon bribed mm id fhe w: (1 - R^ IE) of bi» 

reign to take away, hut plwaysl^.^i^ri^C, jfrom,^^ 
right to isicli Within franchises; . This ,isitaf^^ 
pealed ,tbe;foltowThg year, 2.^ re- 

stprei(I ’I,. If //, e. 7.' isnforihi^^J ^,, ‘ 

7. R. IE C./n . are h* i^be same spirit., ;' 1 
ban#, we have il. R,, II. .dhacUng, * 

_ .u-t -I'l .I’v '.'ll 


long 
tidtich 


nions, that alV^jjieijfitidp's and;Othef«,!''.th^^U|i^*M!PKlfj^»^& 
cil appointed,^! m'ay 

bunimcr ehsiiin|r, ,Ou'p|iih tb.M,hut'of4h4;'Rhjg'^^ 

nnt^ 'ajU -tic,, »plo|mritk pcq,»lre, 
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^ bal^ncse of trotlc to please the city of 
b 4. H. 4. c. 15. begins accorcl- 

iiigjy, acMi to 7. Ed. 6. c, 6., such as 

Bexley himsell^ fof better keeping the 
sHverVitb*te and compelling aliens to 

; 't .« • '__ ,_’_ _ _i* ’ll.,. '-..I_ 




their,purcbase-rmpney pj||cominodities of the feaUn. 
^;^^.'Iy* ,attho i:equ^§t o^fthp ^Commons, and certain Lortls es- 
ll^ialTy Bpt^ii>tcd,,enajptet1, That all strangers taking part witli 
l^^tipopo 4C|^Pwtifa other, strangers remain 

,,^^'n ;^phlT^^m;within the realm, where garrisons are. By 
ptptHqr^ same year, and bv 8, 11. IV., all religious 

fe)f|sdiii]^ pdi^h^i*ench, ordered to depart the realm; and by 
|‘I».JV, afi s^png^Mixcept merchants, ui-e required to live 
file l^ihg’s. ’lquarrpis, to serve in his wars, to .lodge 
ooly ,ih: Kngliiih, houses,, apd (hinc ilia lacjy)na\ that none of 
tiieip sJpdl be brokers I, ’, 

: l1ie\ygj{^4 Aitivps" more liken campaign than a 

civil gov|^i^ehf. He beg^ itby throwing away the scabbaul; 
' ppd <me p^ndt wonder be should' be suspicions of strangers, 
IcHoin he left as\ it were-in his rear. Accordingly, by ,1. 11. 
V. Jt is enacted^ that all atiehs do depart the a^m. and that 
.all .^uch J^icn merelmh^ as remain be under, English hosts, 
lunger pain of imprisonment at the King’s will. The Coin- 
pfeylpu^y had prayed, that 3. H. IV. for the, avoid- 
iljgbjTjnliens pight.^be bbservett; whereto the Kin#? gronteth, 
j^viugiils prero^ii^Uv^ and tlmt he< niay dispense wi^ ^whoiu 
he pleaijes,; Ip,which, the Compipnsi answered^ thatjlieir intent 
was po other, nor.ev^r should be, by tlie 
pj^e^qgatiye here ;^ye4» however,,is ^of that of sjen^ing opt aliens, 
but of di»pcnsiiiig w|th an act of Parliiunent; and the record is 
citedbySir JEd^ard Herbert for that purpose. {$t, 7K 11.12804) 
On this and a slu^ar concession also mentioned, Sir llobert 
Atkyns ob^ei*ves {^PafUammturij TractSf, 31!$.), ‘ they are no 



. flfjirliainentaiyy^.# It is bat an hagihle clearing of themselves 

general to the king of any of.his 


hayo been Always touchy and tender 
it js nol hj^riihtl dicectallowanceof tliat displhis- 
be, any.-jprerogatiye ip him. 

l!||) that all strangers being 

About,may depart,out of the 
‘rdafn. made'shalLhi? ^observed. 

pas|ie4:fhat nil the 

kish |Sfl^|#>uld depart dierealm^ and go Into Ireland before 
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the feast of the nativity of the Blessed Lady upon pain of (|.eath; 
of which statute Coke says [Caseof Prodlamations 12. Co, 74i,—- 
if the 12th report is to be considered his after the doctoring it 
received) that it could only have been meant m terrm'em^ and 
was utterly against the law :—a bold and somewhat strange re¬ 
buke of King and Parliament,-*-and only intelligible on the 
supposition Uiat it did not occur to him, that the Irish were 
.at the time of tho statute not considered us natural-born sub¬ 
jects. Yet what power will do against the defenceless may 
be seen in this very instance of the Irish j for Rushworth 
mentions a profclamation by C., I. (A. 0. I'62j9.) for speedy 
sending away Irish beggars out of this country into their own 
kingdom. 4* JEd. VI. had regulated how alien vagrants were 
to be sent to the nearest port, but it had been repealed twice over 
by Elizabeth and James. 1. H. V. c. 8. ordains, that all Irish¬ 
men with certain exceptions, and Irish clerks, called Cham¬ 
ber Deacons, at e to be voided out of the realm by a certain time 
on pain of losing their goods, and being imprisoned at the King’s 
pleasure. 4. H. V. c. 6. imposes a penalty on Irish bishops 
bringing an Irishman to Parliament, to discover the counsel of 
Englishmen to rebels. 1. H. VI. c. 3. and 2. H. VI. c. 8. that 
tile Irish who did not leave the kingdom within a mOntb after pro¬ 
clamation of that statute, were also to forfeit their goods, and be 
imprisoned at the Kin^s pleasure. No Irish scholar was to 
enter England' without testimonial under seal of the Lieutenant 
or Justices of Ireland, that he was of the King’s obedience; 
if be did, he wss to be deemed a rebel These acts wefe pass¬ 
ed in consequence of a petition by the Commons in Parlia* 



‘ virsiHcs and,'CdinbH^ , R , stated in thip 

Rolls of Pafliamenf, thitt the liish, aiid Scotch, and Welsh 
scholars in the University of Cambridge, Im*! ferit and rilled 
several houses in the county, as they liad nothing to support 
them; and in 8. H. VI. there was the like them, 

to which there was only answei^d/ f thal^ 

‘ ly.made against the Irish should be postedJ 
St. 2. c. 3. ena^j tbat all iIW^phs^'d#^in^ in,.^^^ 
house, and othi'rs labldiUg near jthe hoiiiie, an<t’^h6t pjade de¬ 
nizens, should'beof't*^klm'^b^/a\ceirliaih day. 
Bartimtoiii 38i3, Vi' iii.' 261. ittteiror'eis Inis, Sta- 

uu^of the of 

Bretagne. referitice to the qhefedon, 
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ception of iiot made denizens, * shows that the principle ns 
applied ^1:0 cither country is the same. 

7. H. Vt,I. c. 7. enacted, that all Scots, not made denizens, 
were to, depart the realm within 40 days after proclamation, 
upon forfeiture of ail their goods; an hot repealed till 
4, James I. And finally, 22. H. Vni.,c. 10. (afterwards en¬ 
forced with greater" severity by statutes of Philip and Mary, 
and of Elizabetli)> directs, that ‘ the oiitlandish people,’ calling 
themselves JC^ntians, who have come intp this realm in great 
company, ahiSp^ed crafty means to deceive the people, should 
avoid the rekihi^ 

We have got, at last, to the end of this long enumeration of 
statutes, which have been passed at various times, to piohibit 
the adriiission or residence of foreigners within the realm, I’iiey 
disappear as weget blffpf the region of civil wars, and come to 
a more settled period in our history; But is it credible, that, 
reign after reign, and year after year, all these cnactmenls 
should be made in Parliament, without a single hint that it was 
a mere question of prerogative, had not the contrary been 
fplly understood ? For this purpose W'e may notice the view 
which even Jame^ I, took of it. He says, in one of his com¬ 
missions 818.), ‘ that he had been often solicited, with 

* much importunity, by his good and loving subjects, the citi- 
,* qf London, to take the laws and staiufes against forcign- 
< erfj into,his princely consideration‘---burtbirtts nothing about 
his prerb^tive. And afterwards (374 & 375.)' he plainly adverts 
to 1, 11. ill, c. 9. where he adds, Hhat masteriess men of handi- 

* craft trades, who would continue to the extrente hurt both of 

* the English and strangers, shali either spi^lily retiihi into 

* their osfv n country, or put tlmmselves to work as hired servants, 
according to the triiie mleaning of our laws, or else shall under- 

‘ go the severity of qur laws provided and in jbrce against 

* them. ’ Here again, not a word of his 6wh pref^ative,—by a 

prince who was yain'er of it than ever peacock of the hundred 
eyes upon ihj tail. On the other httftd, when matters truly 
felling under the . fCing's prerogative are moved in Parliament, a 
Jirrote%tion behalf wilf unifor^^ found. Thus, to 

ti^mentioh one'only; il. tL' I’C'. (2. Jnsf. 205.); one 

he may take mark* and 
yuprisaL of; aiL'The answer is, 
tf^t VnpbU s^Uit'^adb «« shall have such letters 

avMding to compromise the roval 
ljut priming .out 

% by whfoh evidentJ^ of 
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its prescriptive authjjirity wopld be preserved Unimpaired to the 
Crown. 

A succession of temporary acts of Parliament, bears irrefrnsi- 
abie testimony in favour of the common law IK C. ll 2 .), 

on which they were thus repeatedly engrafted, and for the 
inodiHcation and liispension of which the united strength 
of every branch of the Legislature was required. In the 
case of impressment ( 678 .) the harried acts of 16. and 17 . 
C. 1. (c. 5. 23. 26.),made Lord Flale entertain doubts of its lc> 
gality; doubts which Foster considers as removable only by 
subsequent statutes of a contrary tendency, alid^by continued 
usage, to the present day. Yet these were actijiassed on the 
very eve and crisis of a civil war. Whilst he seeks,.there¬ 
fore, in this manner to evade their authority, he expressly 
and honestly acknowledges in a paragraph, part of which 
we have already had occasion to quote—‘ Had temporary 

* acts of that kind been J'requent, or had the practice of 

* pressing been discontirmed from the time of C. I., unless 
^ when revived by subsequent temporary acts, 1 think, what 

* hath been said upon the foot of antient precedents* (and 
‘ y^t these precedents were of the very highest order short of 
being judicial) ‘ could, after all, have h^ very litj^ weight. 
‘ But we all know, that the practice of pressing by the Admiralty 
‘ warrants hath now continued near a century> i^ince the expir~ 

* ation of those acts of Charles I., without one statute of the 

‘ like kind to authorize it.* Whereas, in the case before us, 
wc have traced the statutes for the banishment of Aliens, reign 
alter reign, far lower down than thgt period, where alone the 
first stone for a legal prei^o^ative can be laid; and as there 
was no act, so we all know there was no practice of the 
expulsion of Aliens, from the Revolution till the Alien Act of 
1793. It is evidept, therefore, how according to his own 
principles, this great nWster ofwould have ruled 
on the present argument. There are thelacts, and ihero is not 
tlie continued pructice—-just, the reverse of the conditions 
which he e^tacts ; for acts of Parliament negative any simple 
right, and must be considered as a judgment of the ^Legislature, 
(which is supposed to do nothing iri valii), th|^' ple Trertigative 
alone is inelHcient for tlie purpose* ' ; 

Looking baek at the several diyisionj^Sf this argumentj we 
may in one sense i^ngratulat^^ bgr readers^ pn the necessity, 
winch has beei^ Mn|)bsecl iipp^ of presenting W ina|^y fronts 
to the ^^dv^rsary, trav^ pvei; so i^uch t ground. 

It is now .90 long^^hpe h p^px^rpg^^ wai seriously 

discuskdj that its advocates! appear tP have absolutely forgptf. 
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ten the natp|!^ and degree of evidence >vhi(;)i it requires for its 
support. The celebrated judgment of Foster in 1T43 as to the 
prerogadve of Impressment, is in all its parts a confirmation 
of the doctrine we have been maintaining, and a contrast to tlic 
short And contemptuous way of reasoning of our opponents. 
There was there a long unbroken proof of practice from the 
ityost ancient to.the most recent times--*and repeated Purlin- 
ipentary recognitions of the Crown’s right—with no one en¬ 
abling act to bring that right into question, except in the time 
of King CiijBvrle^, when the civil war was substantially begun. 
-Yet even upph Evidence high and multiplied as this, Sir M. 
Hale still doubted of the validity of that. Prerogative which it 
went to prove. . X.et us only look at the contrast of the case 
before ps«. 

Instead of a multUndc of commissions, regularly reaching 
to the present day, we have two council qrders of Eliza¬ 
beth, and two or three other stings of the executive, all wiih- 
drawn and closc^.Iong before the Hevolution. Instead of acts 
of ParliaiheAts hrom ^H. IL to Queen Ann^ presupposing and 
recognising the Qrown’s authority, no parliamentary document 
whatever has been produced, with, a tendency to any inference 
of the sor.^ nsnge, thus backed by Parliament, is alone 

insisted ^on by Foster, and ancient precedents by themselves 
utterly despifiCd—yet a scanty array of quasi precedents, ancient, 
and nnsopported, are aU 1;hat have been ferretted put on this oc¬ 
casion. It is clearly^admitted, by the learned advocate'for im¬ 
pressment^ thnt successive acts of Farliameut, providing for ilie 
very case to which the prerogative js said to apply, would be 
conclusive against.it—yet sueja acts of Parliament, creating the 
authority from fime to time, we trahe down the whole stream of 
English "history, till< the .gulf of the Star Chamber opens to 
swallow up every thi^ lilce law 1 Then tjbe prerogative, as dc- 
, scribed, stultifies and., nuljiihes, itself M the outset; for, like 
Glendower’s power oi^r the devil, it ii tepre^nj^d as only able 
to call, but npt to.,compel obedience. They ti^.indeed of an in¬ 
dictment for disohedieni^e; 4 ptttrient nov^i]^,, in favour of 
,. ^hich; the^ i| to he jSund in any^book whatever 

"'.m Englishof |||avea:'the supretne,power 

every ind^en^tnl.itaie, §1 libe^ lp admit, or itd exclude 
,\|prei^ep it pleasure power, in England is 

"V'i^'',Kipg.^j^;^ inferred,; because the 

with, mm .prerogative, 
every 

■ ..U #ere:'^ 0 rwi^^ 'there i8.hp,^nrero- 

3ii(.,qmtc;^,distinct from' the ■ King’s 
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general power to represent the English gova'nmcnt with forcigii 
nations; and is ns dillbrent from fiafe"«onducty ns the power of 
pardon is from the power of death. It plainly is not included in 
the King’s jurisdiction over ports, which is itself limited to the 
two cases of great persons and enenties. Magna Charta, the 
very scriptures of the English law, as understood and preached 
by its greatest prophets, pledges to’every foreigner the security 
of an English Parliament. JeflPerles, the sacrilegious Jefferies, 
is, as far as yet appears, the first name in our Ipgal history, 
who sought by his unholy touch to desecrate the, ark of Our co* 
venant, and make its simple text of none effect^ thrpugh bis tra¬ 
dition ! The error in Blackstone is made maiiifast. Sergeant 
Hill (according to Xord Eldon the best lawyer in England) 
answ'ers Sir Edward Northey; whilst the foreigner has an ex¬ 
press decision of the courts in Scotland, 'and a stron^f judicial 
intimation from the siiprerac court at Madras in his favour^ 
The precedents are shown to have no single characteristic, which 
in tlie opinion of the most celebrated judges could give them 
the least legal title to the name;' where they should 

begin ; some are covered by acts of Parliament,' some merely 
anecdote and hearsay; none asse^ing the principle of right, 
and distinguishing it from the mere tiger-spring br^rcc; and 
oily without exception, tainted and damned by being mixed up 
with the violent act of deportaiiorty —and which consequently 
they might be as fairly quoted to justify, yet the illegality of 
wdneb, ministers make out to be the excuse for now coming to 
Parliament for its assistance. Lastiyi such ParliameJMiy as¬ 
sistance granted otit, reign after reign, and including the whole 
period when prerogative iXpuld take root, is absolutely incon¬ 
sistent with any contemporaneous prerogative at all. ponsider- 
iiig the nature of the case to be proved, and the evidence, 
winch has been called to prove it, we hope we are not saying 
too mubh, when, in allusion to die . decided opinion ’ expres¬ 
sed by* Lord Eldon, and other lawyers,' in favour of this pr(>- 
rogative, we think that ‘a propensity ito doubt'was not the 
specific ‘ ifiental infirmity,' of which, at ^At lUbment, they 
would have been most justified in Cann^ 

who, upqh a hasfy view of the aubjebt, want of pre¬ 

sent actual vitality,’ as obli^d him to ^eakj^ lt as lapsed, wilii 
we suspect, upbh^ tolier^exammation, hiave^e icandoior to dis¬ 
card hn epithet i^ibb %ould &ply thk it mice hail an exis¬ 
tence ; ana recur to the bpinibh bf the Attdfbley-Oenerali who 
in 1818 admitted/. < that without ah Alien A^- thq Crpwn had. 
no power over individual aliens. 38. 8^.) ' ' 

The length to v(lhib“h the legal Ar^ment has bbeti |M*otracted 
by the various outworks which have been thrown up arowiid 
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this which we Imve been compelled successively 

to cairyj' ieiives us time barely to notice the general topics 
that remain,—though they involve considerations of the last 
importance. The wanton hardships, having no reference t.o 
its’>KobJect, which are scattered through the bill, show' the 
indifference with which Legislation works, when it is sole- 
;ly at the expense of those who have,mo right of renion- 
|trance. Tke actunl instances of abuse, evidence of which 
,^as been tendered in Parliament, but refused, are signs 
'|%f the sam^''4pb‘it) and at the same time prools of the inis- 
fchief inher4^?itt‘swch a measure. The tendency of power 
once in the Saddle never to discount, was never more pal¬ 
pably exhibited than in the exaggeration of a series of iu- 
signifieant dangers vhich have been put forward, one after 
the other, to replace the terrors of the great original ne¬ 
cessity of tire Prench Revolution. The example of the heroic 
duiracters who brought us through the crisis of our own revo¬ 
lution-—^th rough intrigues with Rome and Paris, and two Jaco¬ 
bite rebellions, into me land of promise and of freedom,—and 
who would not degrade the object of their reverence by tlio 
cheap expedient 6i( substituting torce for tlic proper virtues ol‘ 
their station, is a solemn ancestral rebuke on the credulous timi¬ 
dity, which has successively accepted so many paltry pretexts, 
for those stern and ultimate reasons which may be allowed 
to justiify any measure by whicji,their object is secured. Thu 
propt^d of a permanent regulation is not only in contradiction 
with'lilSe whole line of argument nn which the bill has, from 
first to last, been defended, but is a breach of faith tl^iih Par¬ 
liament and the people. The advocates of the power have 
always aj<s>ured Us, that it should be temporary only; and tha 
greatest names among them have expre^y declared, that the 
power was too great mr peace, and incunatstent with its laws. 
.Established and confirmed, it will be a standard and exam¬ 
ple of domestic slavery j ah exception which can never be ad¬ 
mitted with impunity. It acts immediately, upon a body of 
'25,000 strangers ; indirectly pn all .whom suspicion of cur alien 
.policy may seeking refuge or settlement among us. 

Ju be the n^bre of power to corrupt,—from 

ittipure anttre.#; .wlJlence! ou such subjects must 

b^deriv^j-^frofliiihe ob>s(^Te and invidious class of persons 
ate of ♦V’--anMrom its wanting all die ^leans 

It is;'an abandonment of our na- 
proverbial policy adhered to, 
ternoj state; and it must 

lendb'iO'^isfht^b and ooti^ufe, our amicable relations with other 
relgsd to dismiss will much more readily be felt 
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as an affront, when nn English minister cun no longer return hU 
antient constitutional answer—■‘the impossibility of irespassingon 
the English law. It is a tacit encouragement to tlici despotisms 
of the Continent, a gratuitous injury to our national reputation 
—and is felt over Europe to connect us more or less with 
the system of arbitrary violence, and of contempt for the law 
of nations, by which the privilege of Switzerland as an asy¬ 
lum and independent State (though 'guaranteed by the most 
solemn treaty), has been violated and torn away. , It makes us 
hated by our natural allies, the liberal part of Europe, and for 
no object—and arrests in all countries' the of more 

humanized iegislation on this interesting subject. * 


* Article 11th of the French Code Civil declares, * A foreigner shall - 

* enjoy in France the same civil rights as those which are or shall 

* be granted to Frenchmen by treatj’^ with the nation to which such 

* foreigner shall belong.' According to the note in Burguignotfs 
conference, this article, notwithstanding the letter of it is epnfined 
to treaties, is construed (as the tcKt Vas originally proposed) to es¬ 
tablish in all cases the principle of- * an exact reciprocity. * So that 
although the Droit d’Aubaine had beeh totally abolished by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, it was by the force of this jirovision revived in the 
cases where this principle applied. This-article, coupled with our 
Alien Act, reconciles the conduct of the French government with 
the declaration of the French lawyers to Sir Robert Wilson, that 
under the charter foreigners could not be sent out of France. (P. D- 
New Series, 1, 7y4h) * France has not the same powcV over Aliens. * 
Sir J. Mackintosh, 29. P. D. 1150. By act 272, Code Penal, * fo- 

* reigners judicially declared vagrants may be sent by order of Go- 

* vernment out of the Icingdonj *—a special provision (similar to that 

in our statute 4*. £d.6. c. 10, since repealed), phich is' inconsistent 
with the idea of a general power. When Sir R. Wilsbn answered 
the taunting question, ‘ what power had sent him out of France?' 
by replying, ‘ the same which had broken the Convention of Paris, * 
he might have Hxed the stigma, it seems, more justly upon those 
who volunteered the sneer. Wo thus have it in our power to make 
the condition of our countrymen, in France at ^st, as secure as we 
please. Onr law ip this respect becomes pud itnmediak-ly 

the. law of France. Englishmen, therefore, havi^Ho ihank their own 
governipcnt only for any tyranny which they, encounter tliei^.' Whilst 
by a just retribution^ we have provided the Bourbons with weapons 
against ourselves, 'we- ought to‘ feel some shame for that silUen and 
splenetic policy which has prevented us ft'otn taldng advantage of 
an opening thus'haiurally presented to-US,.fbv liberaiizhtg, i« the 
great centre of Eurbpean reunion, the genejial system of the iniw- 
course of mankind. . 
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: A»fc;;,](5riglUhm can sparcely raistake the character of the 
present tiipes^ or the urgent interest which England has in 
uniting h^iiseirwitl) "every thing progressive and enlightened all 
oyepthn world. We have in Kict now to choose between those 
yri^^iabhor the British Constitution ^tid tell us so, and those 
^hose admiration of k constitutes thehr only crime. It is not 
m to fear refugees for freedom. -The Pope might as rca- 
ifi^ably see^^ eytry artist who was bending his 

piigrim iBieps fO JBuome," and that he must be coining 

the destroying the Belvidere Apollo. The 

v'j^hdlsh itself punish every c^iiplnal act, intrigue 


presoryatioB of peace, seem to forget the only terbs on which a 
solid peace can be maintained. It has already lasted too long, 
if purebasi^ for a day by a subservient compromise of our right¬ 
ful intered'and dig;nity, by a di^usting indii^erence to the htip- 
prines^lbf other nMtons, and ip every principle but that of trade, 
0^4 % silent acquiescence in the destruction of free govern- 
xaeuts, and of the^ery seeds of freedom,’ in every quarter of the 

'*I^e c^usp of libarfy in Efirope is at present what Protestari- 
idsm w^ 200 yekrk B^; for liberty is the hcrey' of pur age ! 
iSIorv and honour to this Coiint^y, and to tliose who govern it! 


imankind.' They have t^e fesou^tes of k mighty empire, the 
ibearts of a determined people^ th^ Strength of virtue, and the 
wealth, ts^ent, and spirit pf indignant freedom, all thrown into 


tneir lap, tma .waitmg tneiy commana. ine cry is gone up troiu 
'all lands. Let but the their foreign policy rise to the li¬ 

berality of their dom^lfh systemV and that disgra^ful contrast 
wlihi which we have beelldr Me'sd often and so justly taunted, 
kdll cease to be a contlhetital byword against the English name. 




dU cease to'be a contlhetital byword against the English name, 
tia true, ati awfitl|.i?(^phhgibility eurrotinds suOli topics. There 

t^fieedh^'pit'ildence, to which a minister 

fe^ings. And if the 
lelrcmohstrahce of his sub-^ 
of Frincesi'^speediT 

Ord Itttd ni^ hand,,* k should 
klisbkobd aloof frdhi* the Fle- 
hi 


Itk true, ati awft 
Stern o*'— 

.81 
ai 
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cd at tlicir own charge an aimy lnto*Francc. BulIj dk)cretio)i« 
however, mingles iu tliread pn the very borders of a (atilt and 
tieacherous caution—and unless invigorated from a higher 
souicc, will sink into that degenerate meanness which fosea 
first its honour, and afterwards the selfish purposes (or which 
we may have made the sacrifice that men and nations can 
make but once! 

The feelings of the Englisli public have been fermenting 
from day to day, as their countrymen returning from abroad 
bring in the details of the horrors which they have witness¬ 
ed. Yet they leave to Government (and wia^y) to choose its 
time for silencing these harpies —wtucresy a union 
of ow'l and vultur(M-who have screeched arolind our shore 
in notes irreconcileablo with our independence and our peace. 
In the case of Bpain, worse than whilst ^undcr the Vandals or 
the Moors, we must feel a peculiar detestation at the tyranny 
which has turned our laurel-kaf into nightshade, and' pour¬ 
ed misery and contempt, over a land which tec rescued and 
redeemed in vain. Their patriots aie our own. Austria too 
centers no less proud a title on those leaders of the youth of 
Italy, whom she passes through the Aulic chamber, the true 
Tropbonius’s cave. The brutalizing sway of German force over 
Italian genius presents the revolting spectacle {ttf a gigantic crea¬ 
ture, huge and reasonless, a sort of political Ajax, trampling 
down with its clouted shoon all the germs of moral and intcf * 
Icctual beauty, which it has not virtue to feel, or understanding to 
comprehend; and Italy is Boccaccio's Iplugeiiia, forced into the 
arms of C} inon, whilst he is yet * dint man-beast ’ tlie story finds 
him,—she degraded to hji| level, instead of the omnipotence of 
Love raising him to her's. ^ enice, crumbling piecemeal into the 
Adriatic, is but a symbol of the universal decay of thS strength 
and muni of a country, which is sinking under a system whose 
Alpha and Omega is blind force,—where Nature is thwarted, 
anif those arc to govern who should obey. Austria iu Italy is 
an anomaly and a curse, of the same character as the Turk in 
Greece. When wc think of these Governments, footing out li¬ 
beral principles, and breadiing a thick dhwholesome mist 
around them, they remind us gf the monkj^«]|t)f ihe dark ages, at 
work in their gloomy cloisters, arising from their parchment 
Cicero’s wisdom gnd Virgil's beauty, 'to make way for the Ho¬ 
milies of St Gregory, or Augustin's Commentary on the Psalms! 
Rebellion a^inst srich a rui^ may be truly compared to the sin 
of witchcraft; th^ cl^rge of it is c<^ually indennlwi*flnd myste¬ 
rious, and the snme highly gifted individuals are its objects. 
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^^y«rjiJti9gmnlrnoii!> virtuef in these devoted countfie*-:, is a sus- 
'pitiion^ftfld A crimef The hiteiligence’* which would have once 
burned its;pwner os a n^agicran, will now hang him us an Exal- 
ted6,;oip incarcerate him as a Carboimro. 

" nre the honourable exiles, who, inheriting tlie principles 

of J^cke and Sidney, have inherited their misfortunes; who, too 
to stand as picture^ date ohalnm Belisario^ are scattered 
oVhr our land; and who, seeking to maintain themselves in their 
reverses by their talents, only demand that these reverses should 
i JhOt' be rende#®^ atill more painful by a precaripug and grudg¬ 
ing i^helter. i'^ Jbrmer days their presence would have been 
an honourable; preference; but Misery is/a sacred thing; and 
should not be less sacred because tlie. 4hlouity of despotism 

• leaves England now .t|mir only European refuge. Unless wc 
reserve and appropriate all our sympathy for me case of men 
in pow^r, some drops mu^stray over for the sorro ws of the poor 
and friendless,—‘Some considerationTpr their fears,—some ap¬ 
prehension for their danger,—some'shame and indignation ut 
tlm pretexts under , whidi all security against oppression has 
been denied them.^f We have formerly received on our shores 
fugitives, both for Religion and for monarchy: But had Burke 
Hved to these and seen the wretched reaction of tyranny 
abroad, he woidifeagatn have fulmined over Europe, and scat¬ 
tered around tbos^'thrones, whom his mighty genius laboured to 

* resciie from impending ruin, the whole eloquence of a soUl, whose 

feelings and imamnation seemed |o gather vividness and inten¬ 
sity from age. When he gave this pl^ge, in case politics should 
ever resume their antient tendency, he could never have antici- 
pated' that he ^should be called upon to redeem it under 
circumslapces like the present. We> want a pendant, t,o some 
of his glorioua sketches; aud those wjbo have wept and shud¬ 
dered over his representation of royal misery, should have 
come tears for a peopii^s woes,—'for the Scholars and the 
Gentlemen of ItalV'and Spain. He would have pu^lied 
liside a board whicii our ancestors never spread; he would 
hot h^v:e put Bu^ ;beIow th^Salt, and served them with 

hienial viands j pot I to the vulgar in- 

';;^cnce of powi^|:.^prhW"Ooe. class' df pen wantonly'excludes 
^grades hndli^er;^^ not have receded from that 

" principfe, by whioh, in alliOur history, we never 

"i^st:^#%^ingle lc^ but by which wefhav^ acquired a glory, 

of 4lm8e principles ogn impair. 

^ ouf own h^nd, the seeds of 
laVe sp^en of it always as oUr common cause; 
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in heading every resistance to Buonaparte, we proclaiflaed 
^reat results, more or less specific, which must follow the stieath^. 
injr as well as the drawing* a victorious sword.. > 

Cruel has been the perfidy by which the triumph of national^ 
independence has been lowered, on the Continent, to little 
more than the worthless stru^le for a change of masters; mi¬ 
serable the catastrophe where tlie pen drops poison quicker 
than the sword sheds blood,' and council table is found 
more fatal to human happiness than the battle plain ( Incalcul¬ 
able the destruction of loyal faith and moral confi^nces, when, 
after all the hopes in which we were made to ourselves, 
and the glorious mci^yes by which we were Tousnd and impas¬ 
sioned, the most di^i^tful half of EuropeJ& ieft to^Oalculaie, in 
chains and datkness, the amount of thes.advantag0j9 w|tic!hL the 
universal tyranny of a partnership of kings, whose fears and 
ignorance are covering their kingdoms with sackcloth and 
ashes, possesses over the universal empire of—a conqueror 
it is trues-^but of a Statesman and a> Hero$-* 7 a man who 
did more, in a few troubled ye^, for advancing the coun* 
tries he enslaved, than their hetieditai^ masterjs^. had nM^tempt* 
ed in the whole bistoiy of their race f We arfe^ not*requir¬ 
ed to interfeire and realise the promises that have been broken^ 
or to come forward and fulfil the expectatipns which we joined 
in raising. Sympathy and security for those who fiy to Us, is 
the only part of the solemn obligation which circumstances have 
imposed on nsj that we are now called upon to discharge# The 
humble service asked of us,' a compa^onate welcome, and a 
free, undegraded, uncondiUonal asylum. 

Let us Repeal, then, ^t^is odious enactment^ and} as English*; 
men, we still shall not neelJto blush in the presence of these 
strangers; but may proudly;|^ther with them, in Westminster 
Abbey, round PaolPs bust, and resd.to them,, from Its insofiDtion, 
the national testimony of the open arms and open jhana with 
which ^England received him, afier a ftmitioss attempt to ^Ve bis 
country independence. Take away from’ among its this unholy 
thing, and Oor*soil will at Oime mover virtue 1 

our Tand^ma^' then echo again Slav^, can- 

* not breathe in 

did perdration^*^* i .'speab 

'< which makeai^'it^;r|^^ commei)^hmt|^i$!^», 

*. from B^d^h^'spit r <'Wieh: 'ibe<and 

/ aojouimw^;‘^'the’mom^.t he ,sets that 

'♦ th#'groiind^dn^w'hj^h he 

* the geniu^:.t3f^hil|verml frefedom.ft;;iJ^;iitter-4n''‘what langu^p' 
‘ his doom may have been prondhheed^-—no matter what com«»> 
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jf i|>realiIoB'ilseoropatible with freedom, on Indian or an African 
burnt upon him,-i^np matter in what disastrous 

* liberty may have been cloven down,—no matter 
WldK whaf isoleronities he may have Wen devoted upon the al- 

c »' slavery; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 

f mitain, the altar and the God dh& together in the dust; 
soul walks abroad In her oWn majesty; his body swells 

* beyond the measure of his chains, that burst from around 
5 him, and hei stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
*' by the ii^i^^ble Genius of Universal FrWdoin I* 


Ant*. Novelists, &eleckdfttm tHemost approved 

Authvnjin that LadgUage^ from the dm'Ue^period dovon to the 
close ffthe eighteenth centurpy arreptged iii an Bti^orical and 
Chronolipgical Series, 'Translated'frdtn the Original Italian; 
’■ acepm^^iitedmthlldtesy Critical and Bitgraphical. By Tho¬ 
mas Roscoe. 4 vqIs, Svo*^' lA)ndbn, 1825. 

“'it • 


are very amusing volumes; and present the English 
reofder .wilth tl»e first regular and connected view of a 
branch of Italian Kterature much talked of,* and very little 
• knbWn^^but which has-exercised a great influence over the lite- 
rature'bf most European nations.' On the whole, we do not 
think'task ebtfid Wye Ihllen into better hands than Mr 
Roscoe's., ’ The a^lectibns'are geneMly judicious, and the trans¬ 
lation combiriW fidelity v^th elegance* Th® notes, though 
eontainihg litde that is new to thbs% ^id%re studied in Italian, 
€mbodyJ^;^l^ln' A very plain* much curious 

information as to the authors of the ItaliW Novelle; and the 
irarky on the Vhole^ pi^sefits a laithftil, though ratlier too fu- 
yburable,' portrait ojt the%ltiy of Italian fiction. 

VTniracing prbgy^S"^ the art of fictitious narra¬ 
tive has ad^hbed.frbm itk fade origin to its perfection, wc are 


'\^hendmenWatmiffl&’W‘'’,iif^ k'ta^si''which have'given a 

ylind^ unifbwnl^ ’h^^ all agbs ahd countries of the 

'' ' 

'is every’whAcharac- 
. AtteptSi is jeept 
'hfife ; /and' the’ py' propriety 

tb;iac&diljer,‘is for- 
i^lfiistle and bateWment nrodiu^cd by the train. If 
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tlu‘i-e oxibt a prineiple of selection at all, it seems to lie in fa¬ 
vour of what* is most wild and improbable. Every thing is 
viewed by the Novelist through a veil of mystery, for so the 
face of Mature was actually regarded by those to whom he ad¬ 
dresses hunselfl Ignorant of the laws that regulate the course 
of the material world, and by which he is afterwards epnbled 
almost to control its movements, man at first regards himself as 
ail inferior being in the chain of existences by w hich he believes 
himself surrounded. He humbles himself before Uie objects 
of his terror; he emilows the elements with will and intelli¬ 
gence ; peoples the rocks, mountains and streams, witli iinagU 
nary beings, to whom he ascribes powers surpassing his own, 
and, like Tancred in tlie Enchanted Forest, sees a nymph or a 
sjiirit issuing from every tree. The narrator, with an ‘ untaught 
innate jihilosophy, * avails hlnivsclf of these feelings; and trust¬ 
ing little to the delineation of familiar occurrences, endeavours 
to excite and sustain attention by touching the mastcr*key of 
mysterious terror;—by the talcs of mythology, tbelogeudsof 
superstition, the detail of those strange phenomena which at 
times disturb the course of nature, or of those dark and fearful 
moral calamities which, suppressing the common powers of 
tliought and action, seem to render man a helpless instrument 
ill the hands of an overpowering and irresistible destiny. 

As society advances, however, this mode of interesting passes 
away. Feeling emerges with t/ie increase of inteUigence, as 
warmth follows the dawn. The mind ‘ touched to finer issues/ 
is acted on by gentler stimuli. 'ITie tales which formerly.fot- 
teretl the reason, are now addressed only to the igiagibatiofi, 
and gradually sink into pprseyv lej^ends. The in^ence of fe¬ 
male society appears more > sible, in tlm less revmijg charac¬ 
ter of the water it I of fiction, and in the increasing tendency to 
the representation of the affairs of actual and domestic life, to 
which it has communicated so many varied aspects and new at- 
t rad ions. The aim of merely exciting attention by a multitude 
of incidents, is exclianged lot that of touching the feelings, 
which is found to be more effectually accbippli^hed by a few. 
The novelist abandons the character of atCwmiclcr or anna¬ 
list he exercises a principle of selection, pluses ov^r or de- 
tajU events according to their importance, ana their relajUon lo 
the end he has in view $ and, in supplying his Imaginary actors 
with motives, language and sentiments, suitpd to thn scenes in 
which they kre plumb he invents and dclinc^s character. 
There is still another stage in the progress of fiction:—Mlicii 
knowledge and i!i|eUigenco Iwive been difiused over the whole 
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surface of mKWty ; when life becomes daily more uniform, de- 
eorouiifmd cQi^yentional, less subject to strange interruptions— 
less a)nfefitts^d1by enthusiasm; when men amply furnished with 
mate^ls ifbr contemplation, and little solicited by external ob¬ 
jects that lead to emotion, desire ratliet* the repose of thought 
than the stir of action or Of feeling; and, in the represen* 
tatipri^l^f the things of life, are ocenpted more with the springs 
and motives, the hopes or fears which.le^ to action, than with 
action itself—then a corresponding chjw'act^r is impressi d on 
iBictitious writ^g. Plots become simple and domestic to ex¬ 
cess ; the pl^^ of incident is supplied by w4, hy sentiment, by 
eloquence, by argument, by metapbysiea|f.mjalysis ; and novels, 
no longer intended merely to amuse, a^4 made the, vehicle of 
communicating do^ata, raoralj political, religious, or philoso¬ 
phical, as the autliors peculiar vein may incline. 

Of. course these several stages of fiction do not really stand 
quite "separate and apart. Each risefe out of its pipedecessor, 
and subsides into the next by degrees; by the gradual.^muess 
and disajipearanc^ of, some features, the gradual increase and 
clearness 6f otheA i^But alfll, through all the phases which it 
exhibits, the pr^^s seems to be from the marvellous to the 
extreme of simplicity, and from a profusion to a peuury of inci¬ 
dent.''' V . 

The vast mass ofhovids which Mr Rps^oe.has opened up to the 
English reader, by the^ interesting specifnens, seems ta connect 
tlm two first periods, aiid^.to have originated in peculiar 
, state of society iii Ital¥--i-whe4 j,knowledge had dispelled, in 
soid&^tle^e'e^ fka higher classes, the i-ude' ignorance 

which is thfepat^nt of, superstitious.WQoder, b&t while ail the 
wild #siions of^va bmrba^otis age were still abroad, 

filling lil^y with b^od and;cringe, and habituating its inha¬ 
bitants to scenes ^ horror and licent|ousn^. Even in the 
eattiest of the Italian; ide jsupernat^ machinery which 

^aracter^^'the efforts of fiction, has disappeared. We 
perlieive traciy of mind which has already made^some 

progress In khbv«|Mijge,, 'l^qt nope in,^^aj^i4 x^e*nent—'iliich 
;" h'aa.'Mfaped*^superstition, but 
'■■laati'it andrud^ess of 

\ feiidal Warfare”' 

y4 somediing of the old leaven- 

• dask||/:era, in; W attbew 


nnrl 
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in^ the interest anO eifect of the^ale, rather on a number of in¬ 
cidents slightly touched, than on a few more strongly drawn . 
and mol*e richly and carefully coloured. 

And singular as it may at first appear, this character which 
distinguishes the earlier of the Italian navellef is applicable, with 
little variation, to the whole series, from Boccaccio down to Gozzi 
and Gironi. The changes which might have been expected in 
the course of five centuries having, in fact, been arrested, part¬ 
ly by the stationary and unchanging nature of the national, cha¬ 
racter, but still more by the peculiar views with which most of 
the imitators of Boccaccio (and what Italian novelist is not con¬ 
fessedly so ?) appear’to have written. Boccaccio, by creating and 
fixing the prose style of his country, had consecrated jeven the de¬ 
fects of the Decamcfon, and for ever given the tone to the Italian 
novel. ThdncejMif^^f^ stood, as it were^ between nature and 
bis literary ; intercepting by his gigantic form the light 

which she shed, and attracting all eyes to himself as the source 
of inspiration. The tales of his imitators too seem all to be 
composed, less with the view of exciting interest by the narra¬ 
tives themselves, which they borrowed oi* imitated without cere¬ 
mony, than in the hope of emulating or surpassing that Tuscan 
elegance of style, in which he had embalmed so many trifling 
and worthless legends. The incidents they really seem to have 
regarded merely as the vehicles of fine writing—as slight’themes 
which were to be adorned with all the brilliant* variations of 
which the music of Italian speech was susceptible. Of what 
consequence was it to an Italian that his tales were indeoent^-^ 
provided his Tuscan was pure ?—rthat his incidents were borrow-', 
ed,—provided he was-masteif^of those floWets of Florentine loW 
life which delighted the classic ears of the Bella Crusca Aca¬ 
demy ?—that his novels “were dull and fpolish, provided they 
were told in the most approved language of the ‘ Conc/os/acosa- 
chc * school ?—The jgloi^ they aspired to, in fact, was that of 
w riting elegantly,—^not that of writing to the imagination or the 
heart. ^ And this, while it explains that stationary character, 
which fn our opinion pervades the * long file ’ of Italian novels, 
accoijnts also for that sovereign hnconcero, iipd easy impu¬ 
dence with which each appears to have bbrr^W^d the matter 
of his tales from his predecessors, altering, merely names and 
dates, or slightly varying some minor incidents; a system which, 
though in other cduntries it would have been fatal to the repu¬ 
tation of an dljthor,Dnever S^ms to haveivelgh^ much with the 
Italian critics in their estimates of literary merit. 

Tins general nnifortnity of madb^^', though of course it ren¬ 
voi. xLii, No. 83. M 
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«lers the Italian novelists rather a monotonoiiR and wearisome 
atudy to tliosc who make a point of going through ^em as a mat- 
ter of historlcsd inquiry, lias its advantages for the lazy general 
reader^ who is thus enabled, with much ease and sufficient ac* 
curacy, to appreciate the whole character of Italian fiction, 
from the examination of almost any one individual author of 
the series: And indeed the whole question of the originality, 
the peculiarities, the merits and, defects of these tales cannot, we 
think, be viewed with more advantage than in connexion with 
the first and greatest name on the ]ist,>^the Decameron of Boc¬ 
caccio. » 

It is almost unnecessary, we presume, to inform our readers, 
that this work is a collection of a hundred.tales, supposed to be 
told by a party t^nsisting of seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
assembled at a villa» or rather two villas, near Florence, (the 
site of which has sadly puzzled the Italian commentators,} to 
which they had reti/ed from the memorable pestilence which 
desolated that city in 1S48. The tales are supposed to occupy 
ten days in narration, each member of the party relating ten 
tales, and presiding in turn over the mnusements of Uie day. 

The description of (he pestilence^ which forms the introduc¬ 
tion to the novels^ is imitated in its general outline from Thu¬ 
cydides, but filled up with a terrible minuteness of detail, which 
shows the narrator’s personal acquaintance with the miseries of 
which he is.the historian. ,The pathological accuracy with 
which the rise and spreading of the disease k described; the 
g^poipy d^poiTf and ^ still more fearful riot and jollity which > 
pervade the toivn; the ntunerous and anxious plans adopted by 
tlie citizens for their SBfe^-*-aU different, yet aU leading to the 
smnefi|^tal result; the universal iselfishness mid corruption of 
.morals. which it produced, are described with a soienin and 
statelv precisioi^ varied occariohally passage of impassion¬ 
ed eloquence^ and a judicious selection of individual inc^ 
dents, which l^ve a deep impression of horror i^n the mind. 
Such is the picture of the cattle going out at dawn and return¬ 
ing to their stalls at evenings* quasi come razionali,^—after 
the death of th«| l^rdsmen,r-^wbich!«tnlEes the imagination with 
a sense of Iqn^me^ end desolation* like that produced hy the 
spiiifury fi^re street of {|^aces* in one of Pous¬ 

sin’s ^lineations; of the plague. * 

- I-- ....—.. r-— 

' ’ . -a , • , 

f The ftfvy of the Death of the Hop, looks a little i^|>ociryphal, hut 
aii evenly die bl«ae does not lie with Boccaccio, for he has copied 
the ^ident very Ut^ally from ffie cotemporary dtronirie Of Giovamu 
p. m ‘ 
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When all this WiMShinery of disease and terror has been exhaust¬ 
ed, the scene suddenly changes. Florence and the pestilence are 
shut out, and %e find ourselves in the circle of the fugitive party 
in the embowering shades of the PogmO Gherardi; where, 

‘ seated on the long green grass, where tne sun could not enter, 

* beside the cooling murmur of a fountain, and fanned by a soft 
< breeze, * we prepare to listen to the tales o^the first day. From 
this moment all is gaiety atUong the fugitives; like Lot’s family 
they * look not back on tbe cHy ’ they had left but two short 
miles (due picCoie miglie) behltid them. The mls^ios of Flo¬ 
rence, the loss of friends afready dead, and the uncertain fate of 
those who were sliir alive, are forgotten in the^guy round of 
‘ Novelle, * .* Canzontjt’ and * Ballate, * which filfbp the hours 
in this delicious retreat* And thus has Boccaccio beautifully 
illustrated that anomaly of the human mind, which, in seasons 
of sti^ge calamity, leads i(} $o indulge a feckless gaiety in vthe 
midst of all that is calculated to inspire the profoondest sorrow, 
and to cling to life with more despej^ate' spltit of enjoyment, 
the nearer It seems to hasten to its dose. * Let us eat i^d drink, 
said the Florentines, for to-morrow>we die! ‘ 

The idea of thus enclosing his Tales in a fram^wcU'k eo as to 
give a kind of unity to the vmole, though it had not yet been ad- 
.opted by any author, either in France of Italy, (th.e Fabliaux add 
the Novellino having been thh work of nt^merous hands), was by 
n6 means the invention of Boccaccio. In the Bast, the great 
fountain frmti which die fictions of modern Europe were at that 
time derived, ;the plan was well known; and there, with the cha¬ 
racteristic fondness of the Orientalis fbr parabolic instructions, the 
Tales are‘generally repres^ted as rdated for the purpose of 
conveying some importont moral lossOn, of hfihcting some grea£ 
end of domestic or state’pdicy/i^: |ni>lhe Ddopathos, of i^ich 
it is supposed Boccaccio pos^es^d a manUscri^ the 

general outline of will be familiar to ^glisnreadd^ 
from the imitationihmef the '^deof Turkish' 
which fprms^tke coipleecii^ of ^e^t, is tltat df al yohng 
prince,%ho, resisting the g^U^Iove f^ono bChls father's, qhefhs, 
is accused by vhCr .to hk fathe^M the cl^tnihe had rejBk^ 

to commit;~hl^aho]:t, an Oriomal vei^oip^ dt^jpi^ra 
politus. ^fair bf^tates, howeiNif^'abo^A^nd^nlng his 
son to deatW ai^ t}^ .^eenrelatmatdle, 
to overcom^^sb^esoiutiemi This 1 % on the 

part of the;#ai^ pibii»?s\tntors, lo shoi^dfe^^ rash 

nieasures4 The qhecn^fepill# in bn, till the in¬ 

vention of theauthmr 'k^^i^haiisf^f Th#^ sufficiently ab-« 
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surd; and Boccaccio,, while he saw tlie advantage of connecting 
hts tal^, Jiidicioiisl 3 ^ abandoned the idea of rendering,them sub¬ 
servient to any higher purpose than that of atni^ing. the party 
among.,whom they are told. 

, The invention to which he had recourse was certainly ex- 
tl'emely beautiful. We cannot ^igrcie with Warton that the 
frame-work of the Canterbury Tales is in its general design supe¬ 
rior to that of the De^meron. For though^ as Mr Dunlop has re¬ 
marked, Chaucer’s pjan of a pilgrimage hat^ this advantage, that 
the subject has thus a natural llnititation, while Boccaccio’s has 
no,Oliver limit but the imaginatiop of the author, the design of 
the former seems* to iis to be liable to a more formidable objection 
—that tales tcm on horseback te a parly of twenty-nine persons, 
could never have been beard by them all. Perhaps of all modes 
of introduemg a series of tales, none affqrds such advantages as 
that of placing the scene at sea, and supposing the tales routed 
to dissipate the ennui of a voyage. And indeed it appears to us 
rather singular that so natural and obvipus a plan should have 
ao seldom been employed,—none of the Italian novelists hav¬ 
ing adopted it before Cindo^ who supposes, that on the 3ack of 
Rome by thje, Constable of Bourbon, ten ladies and gentle¬ 
men sailed for Marseilles,, and, during the voyage^ related 
the Tales of HecatOmmithi for their amusement. * The ex¬ 
tent of these * ehtretiens des voyageurs suf la mer ’ is thus li¬ 
mited by the voyage, in the. same manner as by Chaucer’s idea 
of a pilgrimage! while tfie partjr are enabled to narrate or to 
listen, with the same convenience as among the shady walks and 
marble fountains of fhe Villa Palimieri. 

In appreciating the incentive powers df Boct^dcib from the 
tales to which this powerful introduction forms the prelude, 
our readers are pi^ably aware that much difference of opi¬ 
nion prevails among It&lian critics. While some are anxious 
tq^increese still farther the glory of the> * Tuscan attist* by de¬ 
nying his^ obligations to his predecessors, others have been 
equally solicitous to display their own critical acumen and re- 
s^rch, |by conyejpting c^ery triding resemblance into* a pla- 
giarigm. Perhaps^Ithe strangest wmm is*" that of the foamed 
Manbi, who^ with the nrdfessed vli^w of mcalting the literary 
Boccaccio, endeavours to prove^ in an amusing but 
most inconclusive quartol that every one of Bbcc^io’s novels 
ts founded on some‘popul|^r tale then current in Italy, or on 

r ' ' *41’ ' I < "jI ' ' ' ' / » } , ' ‘ ^ 


’ navels^bf "^pisacdonf (a wx|pr of the lYth'century) are 

also'^PP^M to besgAafed '^idpra unti nave, mentre qiiesta era yi- 
cina ^tfare in p^to. * 
it 
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the historical cvenis of the time:* It is not bur intention to en*- 
ter on the,d(§teils of thi$ quc&tio vexata, which has already been 
done in a way that admits df no improvenent by Mr Dunlop 
in his admirable History of Fiction; but we may state generally • 
what appears to us to be the result of a careful comparison of 
the Decameron with the works of the ruder novelists who pre¬ 
ceded its illustrious author. 

The sources which are commonly supposed to have furnished 
the greater part of his materials^ are the various collections of 
Oriental Tales which were then current in Italy; the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, the old Collection entitled the Novellino or Cento 
Novellc Antiche, and Che Fabliaux. His obligations to these 
works, however, roust be very differently proportioned. 

The mass Arabian Fiction, as far as we are acquainted 
with it, seems to arrange hself in three classes : Those superna¬ 
tural tales, the brilliant machinery of which has influenced so 
strongly thedmaginative literature of Europe; of domes¬ 
tic and comic adventure often singularly ingenious in their 
structure, and in which the events are prcKiuced merely by 
human agency; and those apologues or parables, in which the 
incidents are typical of some deeper and mystical meaning. 
Each class seems to haVe found its own admirers when the in¬ 
fluence of Oriental Action began to be felt in Europe. The su¬ 
pernatural world of Arabian Action j^was transferred .to the 
longer and more elaborate romances of chivalry;—the. moral 
and mystical Actions were appropriated by the monks, and in¬ 
corporated with the.lives of saints and martyrs;—while the 
world of common life with its lively pictures of gallantry and 
ingenious knavery,- was congenial to the more worldly and un- 
spiritualjzed character *of the Trouvefes, and was imUated by 
tliem without ceremony in llfe'Fabliau:t. 

With what may be cobsidefed tbe higher or epicclaas of Afa*' 

bian fable, Boccaccio has Uo connexion. He had no relish for 

. ■ - -A: -- 

* Not content with 'giving a local habitation and a name jto the 
events aUd'character of the Tales, Man&i will have it that Bpccac- 
cio’s party did actually uidet just as described in tihe Dpeameron, 
and he thus gravely adverts to the difficulties'of the subject-^*^ Non 
*, intendoio pero coUieTadunEUiza descritta; jeomposta in.gran parte 
di femminilt parsonie, avesse potato agevolmentedilangarsi da Firenze 
a piedi, per giugnerevdla villa di )S« Anna presfo ?ratp, e cpi^e agevolc 
fosse stato Ibijcralliresi. ip tempo di^graqde ipferione passare libera- 
mente da piu luoghi guard^ e a cagfene della medesima 

pestilenza, quknti e credibile che se pc trpva^ro in si lungo tratto; '* , 
and therefore he i| indiped to bring thei scene, of action nearer 
Florence, 
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* tjie and ino taste for the empIdyilSfent ef snpernatu- 

ral machihi6#y. The Moral Ap^^l^ues of the Ea$t had been 
collected principally in the CleticaUs BtscipUnt^ of Alhhonsiis, 
and in'the'Gesta Rotnanorum j and from these*'hit welt as from 
the*old collection in the Notrelltno, which blends the oriental- 
the Gesta with die fables of Chivalry; and with die his- 
t^fical incidents of the dtne, l^c^accio has certainly adopted 
several tales* add many But in almost 

e^&cy case he has dope ko with so many improvementsand has 
^ so nnely varied the’incidents, filled tip a ineagre oudine, rer 
tretiched i^e ahsurdidra of die' driglhal* Improved the dia¬ 
logues (which are rare)* andl clothed the whole with so rich a 
colouring of style* tfapt, in e^ei^ thing which renders invention 
valuable, he toajr be ss^Ato have invented them. has ap¬ 
propriated them tb hims|^ as £«a Fohtaine tifierwards did tlic 
tales of the Decameron* by mving‘them a hew Character; he 
found them*of brick*Ijand he left them of marble. » 

The other great branch of Arabian fiction is more intimately 
connected witn the spfrk bf the Decameron* tbotigh the influ¬ 
ence i^hich we trace was probably only of a mediate hat ure. 
The numerous tal^ Of common life in which the imagination of 
the'Arabian fabulist,•-^ardy* if ever, exerted in the delineation 
of character, and paindng men only in masses, and throtigh the 
medium of profession^-^ad exhausted itself in the Invention of 
mlventures of a comic nature, in the contrivance of i^nbrogtios 
and mistakes, in the artful arrangement of a chain of incidents, 
of which the extremes wOhM often appear the most remote and 
impro^ble, were they not so hapisily united by dlb irtterme- 
dti|te links, that'the reader almost jeefs that hny othhr termina- 
ttoo wo^d beptit p^^acef—^these tales had met with congenial 
admirers^p^ohg the Ti^ouv^es/^^oo much men ‘Of the world 
<b indulgein vfsicms of marvel ana romance^ they adopted the 
humblerjtnanner of the Arabian fabuUsbil 'applrea it to the cir¬ 
cumstances of their own a^, aiid gave birth to n multitude of 
tales of intrigue and knavery, and somefidies Of gallantry end 
fddvalrotis devotion. Aitiong thefee the comic prepohiierates; 
^t in the few'jtpe^lhehs of & morj^'serious kind whtOh they 
Htiyel^ they hive ditolayed powers of poi ordinary kihd. 'Ibe 

ctf Ancassin jmd^Mebtette* is, in ingennity and beauty of 
^^qdent* fully CqUil'to any in the Decameron. In the comic 
pt serio-omnic class, , npne of |Poccaccio’s equal thpfrequently 

. . .'"""" ‘ I' T ' ,.1" ' ’ ;; ‘ .—- -—7--I-- a __ 

y/1^8 tale IS trandated in Way’s Fabliaux, and has been very in- 
getifpti% converted by Madame Murat into a Fairy Tale, under the 
title of Btoilette* fn the x^utins de Keroosy. 
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imitated tale oF Lea Trois Bossus, or the graceful levity of Le 
Manteau mal taill^. In fact, the advantageti they posiici^sed en¬ 
abled them to paint with peculiar force, truth and vivacity. 
Men, in general of acute and vigorous mind, though destitute 
of learning, and too often of principle; welcome guests in ell 
society from their powers of amusing, but respected in none; 
experiencing every extreme of life, and apparently at home in 
all; sometimes dispelling the ennui of baronial castles; at 
others courting the society of humble vassals; and, wandering oh 
the earth without any thing to attach them to their kind, they nad 
the amplest oppoi;tonity of observing accurately, and painting 
impartially, the changes of many-coloured life; and, if neither 
their ability nor their inclination prompted them to invent near 
worlds, they may. fairly be said to have exhausted that of 
French manners in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Jt 
is from these light and joyous compositions, anil not from the 
jUat and heavy annalists of the time, that we derive the best 
knowledge we possess of the state of society at tliat period. 
* A straw thrown up into the air,’ says the learned Selden, 
‘ will show how the wind sits, which cannot^be learned by cast- 
‘ ing up a stone. * 

The style of the Fabliau:jl^ too, though frequently disgust¬ 
ingly coarse, has in its gener^ character a lightness and buoy¬ 
ancy, a tinge, of nmve humour and vivacity, which breathes of 
the sunny skies and vine-<x)vered hills of France; and which^ 
was singularly congenial to the mind of Boccaccio, accustomed 
to look on life in its brighter aspects, and, even in his tragic 
tales, indulging only a pleasing and tempered melancholy. 
Accordingly, it can hardly be doubted, that much of the gene¬ 
ral manner of the Decameron, so different from the unbending 
pomp of the Fiamraetta and Filocopo, ha^ been borrowed from 
the Fabliaux, though it appe||s there modified in such a^an- 
ner as we should expect, hy a union with classical recollections, 
and the more difiiise and turgid style of the romances of chi¬ 
valry. It is in this view, then, tatl^r as having Oopied the man^ 
ner of .the '^rouveres, than os beinig indebted to, them fisr par¬ 
ticular tides,, that Bi$icaccio is realfy an imitator. It is true we 
are in possession only of a small part of S. Palaye’s vast coUec- 
tionbut out of a hundred and My-six specimens given by JLe 
Grand, not more than six appear to to have been diri^^tiy 
borrowed by Boccaccio. 

After all*, then, a vast number remain to wtiicti he has an un¬ 
doubted claim; and, what|s of more inmortance, tliese are the 
best in the book. No lynx-eyed critic has yet deprived him of 
the invention of the Falcon,—the simplest, the least laboured, 
yet the most touching of all his talesof the deeply pathetic 
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story of Girolamo and Salyestra—^the tale of the Lovers poi¬ 
soned amidst their holiday rejoicings. by the laurel Jeaf—the 
Pot of Basil—Sigismunda and Guiscardo—the happy illus- 
tranon of the power of love contain^l in Cymon and Iphige- 
iua»—^ch perfect in its own class, and unequalled in the range 
of Italian novels. As a proof, too, how totally diflerent are the 
iinitations of Boccaccio from the rude originals on which they 
are founded, perhaps no fairer illustration could be selected 
than the well known tale of Titus and Gisippus (8th Giorn. 10.), 
which will be familiar to the English reader iii the 
;and Septimius of Goldsmith. The main idea, of. the story may 
be found in three writers before Boccaccio. It occurs in 
the Clericalis Disciplina of Alphonsus, in the Gesta .Romanor- 
um (Nov. 171,)^ and in the collection of Le Grand, under tlie 
tide of Les Deux Bons Amis. But all the better andiinore in¬ 
teresting parts of the tale are Boccaccio’s; who has adorned the 
whole with a brilliancy of colouring which renders this Wend, 

. in the opinion of Italian critics, the most eloquent iii the Deca¬ 
meron, or perhaps in the Italian language. 

And this, brings^ us to the style of the Decameron, in 
which, whatever may be thought of his incidents, Boccac¬ 
cio’s claims to originality are iHidoubted. And when we 
r^ect what powers of mind were necessary to evolve or¬ 
der and beauty from the chaos of the liomanjso dialect, as 
. it tlien existed, without models i^nd without assistance,—and 
to frame a .narrative style, which is at this day .the standard 
to which the most eloquent of his countrymen are proud to conr 
form, we may doubt whether the task does not demand a higher 
reach of intellect and imagination than any arrangement of in¬ 
cidents, however new andi ingeniofis. Whether that style is the 
best adapted for the purpose of narrative, is another ques- 
ticm. It is certainly the very jMrfection of elaborate musical 
writi%,—flowing on like a copies river, confined by no narrow 
banks, broken by no precipices, and filling the ear and soothing 
the mind with a soft and ev|r-yarying mjuvniur. Perhaps this 
extreme sweetness becomes at last wearisome, and we long for 
some interruption of this melodious curreit,—some cessation of 
this stream of language, 

* Which runs, and u it runs, for ever would run on.?. 
Undoubtedly the styfo of the Decameron is too musical and dif¬ 
fuse, The most tragic and the most comic'events, description, 
narrative, and dialogue, ofe all given with the same plethoric 
fuinfps, the same * solemn loquaciousness’* of expression, which 

't ". r ^ — — - --- 
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has since tinged whcde literature of Italy. But though ob¬ 
jectionable as a. whol#, it is peculiarly calculated to produce 
an effect in tales of a quiet and pensive cast; and the re¬ 
collection of some particular passages^ melancholy beauty 
which we have longj^go read, must often rectir^ we think, to the 
mind of every one who is not insensible to the pathos of sound. 

To Bs the great charm of the Decaiheron consists, not so much 
in the effect of particular tales, as in the peculiarly happy man¬ 
ner in which the vast and varied materials it contains have been 
arranged, so that each occupies its proper share of importance ' 
and.attention. The great aim of Boccaccio seems to have been 
to avoid all exaggeration, to render nothing too prominent or 
engrossing, to exhibit sketches rather than pictures of life. The 
spirit of the middle ages rises indeed before us, but its form is 
, misty and dim. The actors of his Dramas—the petty princes* and 
rude nobles of Italy, monks, nuns, pilgrims, merchtints, ustirers, 
robbers, and peasants—pass before us as in a brilliant but rapid 
procession, where die eye' has no time to pause on individuals, 
and the mind retains little beyond the impression, that a stately 
and imposing pa^^ant has gone by. i.The moving picture of 
the Decameron is purposely painted in a calm and subdued 
tpne, with no strong lights or deep shadows, but tinged all over 
with a soft glow of xindly feeling, and^breathing the very spirit 
of serenity and repose. Nothing is glaring, nothing oppressive: 
pathos and humour, incident and description,, activity and re¬ 
pose succeed each other as ip the drama of life, none engrossing 
attention, none excluding another, but all blending in tempered 
harmony. The vast range of Bobcaccio’s mind, which pre¬ 
vented any exclusive devotion to one class of feelings, is imaged 
forth in the Infinite variety Ci' the Decameron; and the^admir^ly 
balanced union of powers which he pbssessed, in the profiaund 
art, with which its discordant materials a^e reduced to a consis¬ 
tent whgle. ' , ^ 

In fact, when we begin to analyze more minutely the features 
of Boccaccio’s mind^it will at once be seenthat his strength Jay 
in tlieir. tinion. 'Character paintings, wdsnot the mode^pf^the 
age; and Boccaccio.was even less gifted in this fespt^ than his, 
cotempoyary, our own Chaucer, as the lirast comparison of the 
personages of the Canterbury Tales with those in tlie Decameron, 
will evince. Boccaccio’s are distinguished merely by station oi;;; 
sex; each of Chaucer’s is marked oy such chsracteristio traits, 
that be cannot possibly be confounded with' his complknion. * I 
know them all, ’ says Dry den, * as well el if 1 had supped with 
them. ’ Chaucer painted by.minute tpuches', by the observance of 
. small traits of character, end even of lanjupage. Boccaccio saw 
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only the bfoader shades of distlnoti(»i, and pidnted what he savr. 
In the same way» his pathos, though pleasing is rarely d^p. It 
seldonft agitate ^e mind with any strong emotion, or leaver any 
othar impression on the memory but that of a vague softness. 
HU humour we cannot help thinking exceedingly indifferent; 
andt indeed, this remark applies to the whole series of Italian 
Novels, nothing being, in general, more melancholy, than their 
vrit^ ot more rorced than their humour. Coarse allusions to 
personal defects, and practical jbk^ are the wit of a rude age; 
true wit and ingenious pleasantry is the production of a very ad¬ 
vanced state ofcivUUation; and Boccaccio only r€fie4;ted, in this 
particular, the mnnneps of his times. Neither do Ure think that 
his powers of description, though considerable, are of the high- 
ttt order. Except in the gloomy portrait of the plague, and 
in some few of the rural descriptions which preface or conclude 
the tales of each i^y, there is little that be called forcible 
or defined. The vivacity and clearness of the ideas seem always 
' to be sacrificed to the elaborate polish of the style. 

It is time, however, to come more partionlarly to the speci¬ 
mens before us. Frotu^he hundred tales tohtained in the De¬ 
cameron, Mr Eoscoe has selected nine, as illustrating the genius 
and manner of Boccaccio. These are the story of Landollb 
Euffolo, (Nov. IV. Gior. ij.)—Madonna Beritola, (Nov. vi.Gior. 

CottDt of Angiepi, (Nov. viii, Gior, ii.)—rCimon and 
Ipnigenia, (Nov. I., Gior. v.)^Nastagio degU Onesti, (Nov. viii, 
Gior, v.)—The Falcon, (Nov. ix* Gior. v.}—Calandrino, 
(Nov. III. Gior. viii.^Mithridates and Nathan, (Nov. iii. 
Gior* x.)-;-and Saladin and Torello, (Nov, ix. Gior, x.) 
It is not easy to read this list without some surprise| . The first 
question aatur^l^ is, .where U Girolamo and ^Ivestrs:; Pasqui- 
no, Isabella, Orjildlidis, Sigismunda? Perhaps, it may be said, 
it was impossible'to admit mem all;^d Boccacdo’s powers in 
the pathetie aro sufIcUntly shpwn by tbe spedmen of the Falcon* 
.But surely any of these we have named would have been prefer- 
aldlS Iff which^ave been admitted*; What claims on our 
. attentten do tbe insipid stones of Madonna Beritola, of Xan- 
4elfp Eufiblo, mid tbe Count of Angfers '^sess, which, we 
fiuppose, are memit as spec^ens of the novels of adventure ? 
W# are unite aware ;that there are reasons; for not extracting 
|il 9 i;}y.Of tut bPsl tales of the Decam^^nn,: which every tramjator 
d^ tlmiprc^t day is^.bouDd to respect; and we are far from 
widlldi ^ ^ Itcenitdias or immoral tales transferred to these, 
sned||iiuiis^ ^ the story is extant^ written in very 

cooioh^tlaliah.* still, we think, Mr Eoscoe might have 
cOntiiVod to avoid thh^, and, at the same time, materially im* 
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prove .hii «cIecUtiii|u There Hre many of Boccaccio’s best Uies, 
where theomisfiion of a: few sentences would remove every thing 
objecdbnabl^j luid this is a liberty which we observe Mr Ros« 
coe has occai^ibnally takei#in those he has extracted. We wish 
he had applied it to some he has omitted. As a 8h<|cim,en of 
Boccaccio’s TalSs of Adventure,, bow much superior is the Ber« 
nabo da G^ova to the Count of Angiers, besides the extrinsic 
interest it possesses for us as the foundation of the principal plot 
of Cymbelinb ? And how different is the Tale of Titus and Gisip* 
pus, full of adventure and eloquence, from the meagre anecdote of 
Landolfo Ruffolo ?—The other specimens, however, are sniSci* 
ently judicious. Cimon and Iphigenia is a fine illustration of the 
power of beauty; and Nastagio, though hot a very effective tale 
in itself, and borrowed by Boccaccio from a monkish chronicle, 
derives interest from the beautiful imitation of Dryden, Tiieodore 
and Honoria. There is also an imposing pomp about the stoiy 
of Torello and Saladm, which, without any remarkable feature, 
i^enders it a favourite with us. As illustrative of Boccaccio’s 
comic powers, we bavfe only the tale of Calandfino—and per¬ 
haps it was the best that Mr Roscoe could have selected. The 
comic tales are, in general, dangerous ground, and it ^as no 
easy matter |p find one which combined humour with delicacy. 
This story is the representative of a vast class of Italian tales, to 
which we will afterwards have occasion to allude,—founded on 
practical jokes, absurd or impossible in themselves, but generally 
detailed with considerable ingenuity, and sometimes exciting a 
smile by the oddity of their conception. We regret that our 
limits will allow us only to extract Mr Roscoe’s tran8lation‘^of 
the Falcon. ^ 

Federigo degli Alberighi becomes enamoured of«a lady of 
Florence, called Monna Giovanna—ruins his fortune by a suc¬ 
cession of tournaments, feast^ and banquets, in honpur of his 
mistress, who takes no notice of his suit,—retires stripped of his 
vast’ possessions to a little farm, by the produce of which he con¬ 
trives to procure a bare subsistence—and carries nothing 
him but a favourite falcon, the last memonal of his days of 
splendour. His cruel mistress in the meantime maizes, and la 
left a widow with one son; who, coming with her to' reside in 
i^ederigo’a neighbourhood, conceives a great admiratiPn for 
his falcon, and falling sick, implores hts fond mother to Endea¬ 
vour to obtain it for him. She consents with aome reluctance: 
and the story proceeds. 

■ * This promise brought a beam of joy into the boy's countenance, 

and the same day be shewed evident signs of amendment. The next 
morning Monna GiOvannaf taking with her another lady as a compa¬ 
nion, proceeded to ITederigo’shumble habitation, and inquired for him. 
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As it happened not to be a day Bt for liaWkln^. he waiiin his garden, and 
d^ired.pne of his people to go to the gate. He was beyond measure 
surprised when he heerd that Monha Giovanrta was asking for him, , 
and ran in gheat Joy to meet her. As s^n as she saw him approach 
she gracefully moved to meet hini» and resi>ectfully saluting him, said, 

** Federigb, 1 am come to recompense you in some sort ibr the evil> 
you have received at my hands, at a time when you loved me more 
than was wise on your part, and the recompense 1 intend is to make 
myself and thy companion your guests at dinner to-day. ” To which 
Pedcrigp with great humility replied, Alas! Madam, I do not re¬ 
collect to have received any evil at your hands, but so much good, 
that if it were ever in my power, 1 should be happy, for the love I 
have borne you, and more so for the honour of this visit, to expend 
my fortune a second time in your honour;'* and thus speaking, he 
■respectfully led her into’his house, and thence conducted her into 
his garden, and there, not having any other person to introduce her 
tp, said, Madam, this good Woman, the wife of my husbandman, 
will wait* on you whilst I prepare our table. **' Living in extreme 
poverty, F^erigo was seldom in a state to receive any one in hi$ 
house, and this morning being less prepared than usual, and finding 
nothing to‘show respect to a lady, in whose honour he had entertained 
such numbers of people, he was grieved beyond roeasUfCt and stood 
in great perplexity, inveighing against his evil fortune as u man be¬ 
reft of his senses, and running hither and thither, and Aiding neither 


money nor provision, and the hour being late, and his desire being 
great,to show the lady some mark of attention, and happening to cast 
bis eyes on his favourite falcon, which was resting on its perch in his 
chamber, and seeing no other resource, he seized the ptior bird, and 
finding it fat and in good condition, thought it would be a dish wor> 
thy of the lady, and without further besitktion he wrung its neck, and 
giving it to a girl, ordered her to pluck it and place it on the spit, 
and carefu3Iy roast it. Tie then spread on his table a napkin of 
snowy whiteneits, one of the few things which yet remained to him of 
his former possessions, and after some time, with a cheerful aspect, 
returned into the garden, to thp lady, and told her that a dinner, the 
bjpst he could provide, was prepared for her. On this the lady with 
lie|r*gompanion went and seated themselves at the table, where Fe- 
^ deivgb witk great courtesy waited oh them,'whilst they unknowingly 
pat his favourite bird. When they had risen table, after some 
il^reeable conversation, it seemed to the lady to be now a proper 
Amh to niake known the purpose of her visit, and turning politely to 
.^^ertgo^she thus spoke;/* Calling to recollection your past life| 
podgrigo, and rj^embering my reserve, which you perhaps esteemed 
bgrd-llfeartednesp I'doubt pot that yoi| will wOnder at 

iwbcB yp object of my visit; but If you 

noyr^iullXh'^ bad had. i^hildren, and knew the strength of a pa- 


rcnty^UmJCliohi I f|ip| assui'ed that you w^dd in some measure par¬ 
don though'ypu have none, I who have a dear and beloved 

sonillj^t ^et forego the common afi'ections ed' a mother. 1 am 
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then by maternnH^ye and duty, compelled to ask of you the gift of 
a possession, whiph 1 know fa indeed very dear to you, and justly so, 
since your evil, fortune has left ypu no other, comfort in your adver¬ 
sity. The gift then t ask is your falcon, which my son is so desirouj 
of possiessing, that if 1 do not obtain it for him, 1 fear it will so far 
aggravate the illness under which he labours, that 1 shall lose him. 
On this account, therefore, t entreat you, not by the love which you 
profess^or me (by which you odght ia no degree to be governed) but 
by the magnanimity of your character, which is better manifested in 
a courtesy of this kind than in any other way, that you would do me 
the favour to bestow it on me, so that by this gift 1 may be enabled 
to preserve the life of my dear aiAl only son, and 1 shall myself be for 
ever indebted to you. ’* jPederigo thus hearing the request of the 
lady, and seeing it out 6f his power to gratify her, as he had served 
his falcon fo^ dinner, began in her presence to weep most bitterly, 
and became unable to utter a word in reply. The lady supposing 
that Federigo’s grief arose from his aftection to his falcon, and his 
regret to part with it,' and expecting a refusal, prepared herself for 
the worst. ** Since the hour, most honoured lady, began Federigo, 
** that 1 first fixed my affection on you, 1 have always found Fortune 
most, perverse and cruel to me, but all her blows 1 consider light in 
comparison with the one she has now dealt me, seeing that you have 
condescended to visit my house, which when 1 was rich you would not 
deign to enter, and entreat me for so small a gift, for she has so con¬ 
trived that it is not in my pow,er to grant it you, and why it is not 
you shall briefly hear. When you informed me that you meant to 
honour me with your company to dinner^ considering yoiir rank, and 
that-it was only proper that I should pay you due honour by procur¬ 
ing every delicacy in my power, as is becoming on such occasions, 
and recollecting the falcon which you now request of me, and its 
many excellent qualities, I considered it a dish not unworthy to be 
placed before you, and I thtT efore this morning served it up to you 
rdasted at dinner, p thing which at the time 1 considered ifiost oppor¬ 
tune, but finding nolv that you'Wished to possess the falcon alive for 
your sick son, my inability to gratify you grieves me so far, that I think 
I shall never know happiness more.” In confirmation of his words he 
then produced the feathers and beak and talons of the poor bird. 
Monna Giovanna at this jrecitaf reprehended him for killing so fine a 
falcon for a lady’s dinner, at the same time however highly ^commend¬ 
ing in her own. mind his magnanimity, which it had not been in the 
power of fortuoe to abase. The lady having thus lost all chance of 
possessing the wcon, and despairing of the recovery qf her sob, thfink- 
ed Federigo for the honour done her, and foy bis intended good will, 
suid departed very much dejected. Fie'r son, either through pining for 
the falcon, or from his complaint being aggravated l>y disappointment, 
died a few days aftm^, to the great grief of his mother. After having 
for sometime ind,ulged her sorrow and tears, her brothers seeing that 
she was left extremely rich, and was still yoqng, entreated her to marry 
again. This she was not desirous of doing, but'finding herself con- 
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Dtantly assaili^ by thetr requ|j8t» and recollecting noble conduct of 
Fedcrigp, an4 l^t instance of his maghapimiiy^ tp having sacrificed 

fhe 6nest falcon in tjie irorld out of respect V ber, ^h^aa^ to her bro* 
I should willingly, if it were agreeable to you, regain in. my 
praSenl state, but if you insist that I marry, I will assured^ take no one 
tbrn^ husband but Federigo de ^i AlbeHghi. ** On which her bro- 
thersstniling, replied, ** What fofiy isthis I Would you marry a man 
who is a beggar ? ** To tliis st^' answered, ** Brothers; 1 well know 
that the matter is as yoi> state it, but I chuse rather nibi that 
liatb need of weidth, than wealth that hath need of a man. '* The 
Iwothers seeing her fixed determination, and knowing the genuine 
worth of Federigo, hoiwitfastandlngthis poverty, bestowed their sister 
on him with all her fortune. Federigo dms unexpectedly found him- 
aelf united to a bi^utiful lady whom he had long dearly loved, and 
passed the remainder of hit days in peace and happiness.I. pp. 
19ih-200. 

Our readers vriu) compare this tale, the. simplicity of which 
is very happily preserved' by Mr Roscoe, with the laboured 
versions dr La Fontaine and Barry Cornwall, will be at.no loss, 
we tbink| where to bestow the prefi^rence. 

We have been sp long occupied with Boccaccio that we must 
pass rapidly over his successors; and indeed most of them re¬ 
semble each other so closely, and possess so few characteristic 
features, that little more than an enumeration of (heir works can 
be given. , ^ 

First in the list is Franco SaccAetti, (ISB5 to 1440), ft co- 
temporary of Boccaccio, though his novels were not written till 
after the jbeeameron had been some time in circulation. Tlis 
Novelliero consisted of SOO tales, but of these only 258 have yet 
been printed. He is a great favourite with Italian critics, 
principally, we should oppose, one account of his style, for 
assuredly his tales have little else to recommend them. They 
are unconnect^ by any firamework, and coniisi in a great mea¬ 
sure of meagre histprjicai anecdotes, or indifierent jests. A few 
out of the Targe number ^eotitaipad in his Noveiliero, are no 
doubt amusing, but diare is'none that beai^s the stamp of genius, 
cr di^pl^s any knowledge of character^ none which strongly 
rouses the, attendoni; mmlts the Ima^ital^o, or touches the 
heart. Mr EosoOe seems m have /a kihd' of favour for him, 
however, for he gives no less than ^ pf his tale% The firtt of 
hm specimens, .whfoh it foe second of . Bacchetti, is rather a 
Jivefy story, wh^ifo has . times imitated. An 

ftbboi „e?ho , had incurred foe displeasure of Bemabo, i.ord 
cl ;|pi|a^;.^b sSeni^ence^ a fihe,-onlem hf * answer four 

quesfo^s^vlz^ is the difowice from earth to Heaven? 

what tjda^ity pf water is foefe m foe sea ? what do people do in 
the inle|iGtal te^oup ? and, what is the value of thd governor's 
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person ? The, aWjot, who was by no means an CEdtpus, sug¬ 
gests that tho* miiler of the convent, a fellow of some talent 
and unbound^ impudence!, should personate him next day, 
and answer the questions. The miller readily undertakes the 
mission, and, ^on being interrogated, answers coolly, that the 
distance from earth to Heaven was precisely thirty-six millions, 
eight hundred and fifty-four miles, seventy-two yards, and 
twenty-two feet,—offering, if any ddubt remained, to submit 
the point, in the usual way, to arbitration. He gives similar 
answers to the second and third questions. The fourth, which 
was the main difficulty, be resolves by valuing the person of the 
governor at two shillings and five pence,—and when the en¬ 
raged governor demands to know on> what principle his cal¬ 
culation is founded, he reminds him that Christ had been sold 
for thirty pence, and that he cannot object to be rated a peniw 
lower !—The I32d novel of Sacchetti, which is quoted by Mr 
Roscoe, may have suggested some hints to Cervantes; for the 
adventure of Brother Antonio has a pretty dose resemblance 
to the conduct of Sancho during the attack on Barataria. 
Another tolerably amusing specimen, quoted by Mr Rps- 
coe, is (No. 140.) the story of Three Beggars, who receive "a 
farthing from a stranger, who tells them it is a shilling. When 
the reckoning comes, each suspects the other of having em¬ 
bezzled the coin, and a general battle ensues. This novel of 
Sacchetti, which is the third of Sozzini, (not the second, as 
mentioned by Mr Dunlop), is boirowed, but certainly not im¬ 
proved from the fabliau of the Three Blind men of Compiegne, 
but the fabliau itself is obviously taken from the adventure of 
one of the Barber’s Brothers in the Arabian Nights. 

The next of the Italian f ivellsts is Ser Giovanni, a Floren¬ 
tine notary. His work, which is entitled II peceflrone (the 
Dunce), and contains, fifty tdes, supposed to bd related by a 
monk and nun, of Forlj^ was begun in 1S78, but not published 
till 1558. Five of his novels are given in this collection, of 
which the 1st and 2d of the first day are the bdst. The second, 
'which is also the 4th of the 4th night of Straparola, is imitated 
froni an Eastern tale in the Bahar Danush, and besides its own 
merit, which is considerable, is interesting, as coinaining the 

f enta of those scenes in the Merry Wives of Windsor, where 
^ 'alstaff confides to Ford, under the name of Brooke, hit pro- 
^ grass in the good graces of his wife. Another tale also ^ Eastern 
origin, which is not quoted by Mr Roscoe, (1st of the 4|h day), 
contains the outline trf that part of the plot of the Merchant of 
Venice which relates to the bond for the pound of flesh. Some of 
the historical notelsare interestingas showing the profound igno-» 
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ranee of foreign history, which then prevailed, in Italy. Our 
Henry the ^'irst, we are told, left the crown of .England to his 
son Stephen. That Monarch bequeathed it to a second, Henry, 
who was succeeded by his son John. He dying without Jssue, 
is succeeded by Richard. John, k a particular favourite with 
Ser Giovanni. ‘ I know not* Says Mr Dunlop, * how King* 
‘ John, unless it was by his dastardly submission to the Pope, 

* obtained such high reputation-in Italy, but the novels of that 

* country, particularly the Cento Novelle AntieJur^ are full of in- 

* stances ot his generosity and courtesy,* ‘ This conjecture dis¬ 
plays Mr Dunlop*i$ ususd ingenuity, but we suspect that in as 
far as regards the Cen^o Novelle, both he and the translator 
of these specimens have fallen into an error. Mr Roscoe has 
no doubt translated the, tales in the Cento Novelle, as if they 
were applicable to King John; but if he had looked at the edi¬ 
tion of 1512, by the Giunti, he would have seen that tlus hero 
of these novels is not * II lie G/onnnai*—(King John), but 
il re giooane (theyo««g King), an appellation bestowed on his 
eldest brbther Henry, who governed in Normandy during the 
the life of his father Henry, il re vecchio : I'he word giovane, 
too, is printed without a capital, and in novel "49th, where 
anodier ^ing John is mentioned, * the word is spelt Giovanni 
in the usual way. Besides all the incidents in the novel cor- 
respoiid with Henry’s histdry. John, as far as we know, never 
did revolt against his father, though his |)rothers Henry, 
Richard, and Geoffrey, did, and Henry actually died at Chateau 
Martel during his fatner*s lifetime, in the manner related in the 
novel. 

MaSsuccio of Salerno follows Ser Giovanni. His tales, which 
amount to fifty, are divided into five parts, each of which is - 
devoted fb the illustration of some particular maxim. They 
are considered more original than those ^ his predecessors, but 
his manner is flat apd heavy. None of^ne tales quoted by Mr 
RoscOe with the exception of the 32d, which is in sub&tancq, 
the same with tfte Qiidietta of Luigi da Porto, and 4;he Romeo 
and, Juliet of Shakesp^e, possess any greet interest 

The Three Tales, from die Porrettane of Sabadino degli 
Arienti, which follow, are in the same situation. 

The nexi tale, though the solitary production of the author, 

of a higher order* This is the celebrated of Luigi 

da Porto, which the researeft of Mr Douce has endeavoured to 
trace' as far back os the . Epheslaca of Xenophon Ephesius. 
'pie edi^idence however is really excessively slight; and for 
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any thing we’CaA see, nticht be occidental. The only incid^^ 
in the Greek Bptnance vmich corresponds with the plot of 1)6 
Porto and Shakespeare^ is, that Anthia drinks a potion to 
avoid het* marriage with Perilaus. But she believes it to l>e 
poison, and not a sleeping draught. Every thing else is totally 
different. Anthia is rescued from the tomb by robbers; and 
the lovers, instead of eamiring by each other’s side, arc happily 
united, llie reader will find the story in the third book of 
Ephesiaca. But from whatever source Da Porto may have 
taken the hh||t of his Tale, he has adorned it with so many new 
and striking traits, that it possesses all ^e' spirit of gp original. 
This novel does not appear to have bevthe immediate source 
from which Shakespeare borrowed, or ifit were, his alterations 
are by no means judicious. 

Passing over the uninteresting names of Brevio, Parabosco, 
and Marco Cademostp da Lodi, we come nt last to an author 
whose manner is distinguished by something characteristic and 
original. Giovambattista 0irakli Cintio, published his Hecot 
tommithi or Hundred Fables in 15G5. His work is divided 
into two parts, each containing, five decades, composed of ten 
novels each. His tales are distinguished from those of his pre¬ 
decessors by Renter boldness of conception and execution, and 
by a wild and tragic horror which strongly rouses the attention, 
even while it is revolting to the feelings. ‘ He appears,* says Mr 
Roscoe, * to have exhausted the catalogue of human crimes, 

‘ and to have ransacked every country and every age ? sparing 
‘ neither classic nor romantic traditions, for subjects which he 

* might dissect and display to the world in all their horrible mi- 

* nuteness. * And yet, on tlu* whole, the Hecatommitlii is pro-, 
digiously dull. We grow lai.nliar with atrocity, and disgusted 
with impossible horrors. We may feel a momentary pleasure 
in contemplating the convulsions of the moral world, as well as 
of the physical, but the mind can repose petmouently only on 
order and regularity. 

Cintio has nevertheless been .a great favourite with our dra¬ 
matists. The influence of his talcs, and those of Ba^dello, as 
iMr Dunlop justly observes, is strongly visible in the atrocities 
which abound in the plays of Ford and Shipley* The Seventh 
of the Sd Decade has furnished Shakespeare'with the plot of 
•Othello, which, however, he has materially improved; and the 
5ih'of the 8th Decade has suggested that of Measure for Mea¬ 
sure. We observe, fiiat in the specimens Mr iloscoe has 
given (none of whi^ possess much merit), he has avoided the 
tragic tales of Cintio.» We doubt whether this was judicious; 
for whatever may be the faults of hiV^es, it is only as a tragic 
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novelist ihathe is in any way dUtinguiihed from the mass of his 
iipuntrymen. 

Next in order is Antonio Francesco Graazinh in our opinion 
Vy far the best of the Italian nOvelists> with the exception of 
.BoocaOcio* His genius inclined him principally to the comic; 
and his manner possesses.a graceful lightness, wliich contracts 
to much advantage with the stiffhess of the Hecatommithh and 
< tkpproach06 nearly to the style of the Decameron. The interest 
’ of iiis tales does not arise, however, from the vividness of his 
pictures of life and character* They are chiefly stories of prac¬ 
tical jokes, sometlmesingenious, but almost always improbablo 
and cruel. * We a1r|||i|ii»j|3ted to make an extract from^ the first 
novel of the Second^enin^, which Mr Dunlop considers the 
hast of his tales, and which is certainly amusing enough. 

Lszzaro, a foolish creature, who» by the death of all his re¬ 
lations during a disease which prevailed in Pisa, had succeeded 
to a large property, contracts a great friendship for a fisherman 
in his neighbourhood, named Gabrielio, who happened to re¬ 
semble him so closely, that their friends could hardly detect the 
difference. During one of their interviews the conversation 
turns on fishing and the idiot is seized with thf desire of ac¬ 
companying his acquaintance to the river side to take a lesson. 

* They bent their way through the Porta ^ Mare, directly towards 
the Arno, along the fence of pales, above the great hank crowned 
with alder-trees, spreading a most delicious shade. There the fisher¬ 
man begged bis patron to sit down and refresh himself, while he ob¬ 
served the manner in which he should proceed. Having first stripped 
himself, he bound the nets round his arms and neck, and then, boldly 
plunging into the river, down he went. But being a complete adept 
at bis business, he rose again very shortly to the surface, briuging up 
with him at one drag, eight or ten great fish, all of the best kind. 
This was a real miracle in the eyes of Lazzaro, who could not divine 
how he could possibly see to catch them under water, and he resolv¬ 
ed to ascertain the manner in which it was done. With this view, 
being a hot July day, and thinking that a'cold bath might reircbli 
him* he prepared, with Gabriel}<i;l'6 assistancj^, to step in. He was 
cenducted by him to a shallow part, and wheib about up to his knees, 
Gabrtello left him id bis own discretion t only warning him, that 
though the bottom mhplved down very gradually, he had better go 

farther than where a certain post rose above the rest, hod pointing 

. . . .. . . . . . .. n awii 

4 * Inere^le'as most of the Italian 

tfterre one rmated by Madame Oenlis, a 

her husband on a painter named rinnane, quite in tne spirit oc 
lifeSt end at toast as Improbable as any of them.^ro^. /»itfe* 
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it out to )}im onoe more, he ptiraoed hb business. Lazzaro felt sin¬ 
gular pleasure in being thus left to bimi!>etr, and splashing about, per* 
formod all sortii of antics in the water. His eyes were often filled in 
admiration upon his friend Gabrielb, who every and then rose 
from the bottom with a fish in his mouth, the betterto please his pa- 
tront ^ho at this sight could no longer restrain his applause. 

* It iavery plain now,*' he cried, '* that it must be light und^r 
water, or he cquld never have seen how to catch that fish in hN 
mouth, besides all the others in bis net; I wish I knew how.” So 
saying, the next time that he saw Gabriello dive, he imitated the 
motion by ducking his head, and at the same time losing his footing, 
slipped gently down, till he not only reaqh*^<} the post, but passed it 
with his head still under water. When beTairly got out of his depth, 
still trying whether he could see, it appeared a strange thing to him; 
for he found he could no longer get his breath, and lie endeavoured 
in vain to fight his way up again, thp water pouring in ai his mouth 
and cars, at his nose and eyes, in such a way that he could see no¬ 
thing. In short, the current at length catcliing him, bore him away 
in perfect amazement, and he was too far gone to cry out for help., 
Gabriello was in the mean time employed in diving down into a largo 
hole he had discovered near the stakes, full of fish, which he was 
handing into his net with the greatest alacrity $ while fiis poor friend 
and patron was already more than half dead, having now come up 
and gone down agfain for the third time, and at the fourth he rose no 
more ] 

* Just at this moment, Gabriello, with a prodigious draught, again 
appeared, and turning round, with a joyous face to look at Lazzaro, 
what was his surprise and terror when be found his master was gone! 
Gazing round with the hope of perceiving him somewhere, he only 
found his clothes just as he had left them. In the utmost alarm he 
ran again to the water, and in i^i'hort time discovered bis body thrown 
by the current, on the opposite bank. He swam to tl)e ^lace, and 
on perceiving that his good patron was quite cold and lifeless, he 
stood for some moments like a statue, overpowered with grief and 
terror, without knowing huw to act. In the nrst place he was afraid, 
if he published the tidings of his death, of being accused of having 
drowned him, to plunder him of his money, an idea which throw him 
into such alarm, that covAriug his face with his hands, he stood bu¬ 
ried in profound grief and refiection. At length he suddenly uttered 
an eactamaUon of joy, as the thought rushedlat0.his nund, ** J am 
safe,. 1 am safd; there are no witnesses of the acj^ident, and | know 
what 1 will do; it is the hour when luckily every body is asleep. ” 
Witli these words «he thrust the nets and the fi«ib into his great basket, 

, and taking the dead body‘of Laasaro on his shpuldets, heavy as it 
was, he placed it a<nfng sonm wet reeds hard by the shore. He then 
bound the nets round m* poor arms, and again bearing biro 
to the water, he contrived to fasten the strings in such a way round 
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one of the ftakes, that they could with difficult he with- 

drewu, giving the body the appearance of having been tbns entang. 
led while fishing.' He then assumed his patron's attire* and got even 
into,his veiy shm and sat down quietly on the bank, resolved to try 
what tbrtuue would do for him. His strong resemblance to his de- 
fidendi if successful, would now not only save his life, but 
iteke it ever, after, as he believed, most happy and Comfortable. As 
the hour seejbed nbw arrived, wHh equal skill and courage, he enter¬ 
ed ufion the dangerous experiment, and began to call out lustily for 
'lidp in the person of poor Laszaro t “ Help I help, good people, or 
the poor ftshermau will be drowned 1 Oh, he comes up no more! ” 
and wiUt this, he roared out tremendously. The miller was the first 
man who reached the apot; hut numbers of people were, gathering 
ali sides to learn what could possibly cause such on insufferable 
noise. Gabriello continued to bellow, even some time after they ar¬ 
rived^ the better to counterfeit his patrop, weeping the whole time, 
as he told his tale; how the poor fitoerman had dipp^, and brought 
up fish so often; but the last time he had stopped nearly an hour un- 
. der water, and having waited for him in vain, he began to be afraid 
he was conung up up more. The people inquiring, with a smile at 
his simplicity, whereabouts it was, he pointed out toeispot, on which 
the miller, who was a great friend of Gabriello’s, began to strip, and 
plunged into the river. And there, sure enough, as be believed, he 
round his friend Gabriello, caught in his own net,*and entangled 
by hts neck and heels to the unlucky stake. 

* “ Heaven liave mercy on us!" cried Uie miller, ** here he is, poor 
Gabriello^! poor Gabrimlo 1 quite drowned, in his own entangled 
net; using his utmost efforts at the same time to loosen it irom 
about the stake* Such were the lamentations of Gabriello's friends 
on bearag this, that he could scarcely refrain from betraying him¬ 
self, Two more threw themselves into the water to assist the miller 
and at length, with some difficulty, they &hed the body out. IThe* 
arms and legs were all entangled in the net, and hla relations in their 
indign^ion tore the unlucky cords to tatters. The tidings of his 
death being spread abroad, a priest Immeffiately attended, and the 
body was borne upon a bier to the nearest church, where it was Imd 
but, in order to be recognised Inr Gabriello's friends. His dtsconso- 
m widow, aceompamira by other relatiodb, bewaring him and her 
^iidren, now hastened to the spot. Believiug the body to be bis, 
aw»ne of ti^er affiictlon ensued. After beating her breast and 
wing her hair, she aat down and wept with her little children, 
wiuie eveiy one around, and above all the real Gabriello, could not 
ijitram their leers. So overpowered, indeed, was he by his feelings, 
W fwlhog hlf pwr patron's hat over his brows, and h6ing his face 
m m pockei*hMdkerm)ief, he addressed his wife before all the neople, 
^ So®d woman, do not ispair, 

for you, and take care both of you and 
yptir Cwiideri^i wie poor man lost his life in trying to a«T^ in.i !i‘e me, and 
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I Bhall not fdlteet It- He was a cleyer fisherman; but leave off ci^ 
ing, 1 tell ydu I will provide for you. So go home, and go in peace^ 
for you shdll want for nothing while I lave, and when 1 I will 
leave yoU whaf is handsome jand this he ended with a hind of growl, 
intended to express his concern both for her and the deceased fisher¬ 
man. For these words he was highly applauded by all the people 
present, while the imaginary widow, somewhat consoled by his pro¬ 
mises, was conveyed back by her relations to her own dwelling.' 
II. 207-213. 

Gabriello takes possession of his foolish friend’s house, gra¬ 
dually drops the character of the idiot, and at last discovers the 
matter to nb wifis^ whom he nuarri^ a second time, under his 
new name. 

Another tale which Mr Roscoc has selected (the fiflh of the 
First Evening), is the story of Fazit^ on whiclt Mr Milman hag 
founded his tragedy, and which shows that Orazzini’s powers in 
the serious novel were at least highly respectable. 

The well known novel of Belpbagor, ^ the Florentine Se¬ 
cretary, follows. This tale appeared originally in a iji^atin ma¬ 
nuscript, long preserved in ue library of 8t Martin of Tours. 
It is a matter or dbpute whether Macchiavelii’a or Brevio’s Ita¬ 
lian imitation of the story cleared first; but, as to the compa¬ 
rative merits of the tales, mere can be little dou&t. Macchia- 
velli’s evinces the same mastery in light and graceful writing, 
which his other prose writings do, in the profimndest questions 
of morals and government. The imitations and translations of 
diis tale are too numerous to be mentioned. 

Among the novelbts contained in the second volume of these 
specimens, Straparola is the only name of any Interest, and that 
arises not so much from the fi.oritof his tales, as from their im¬ 
portance in illustrating some points as to the origin wd pro¬ 
gress of fiction. Hb work has been a perfect storehouse to 
succeeding writers. In particular, the Faii^ Tales of Strepa- 
rola, jLhe first specimens of the hmd in, the prose literature of 
Italy, seem to M toe original sottroe*>of that va|t multitude of 
similae stories in France^ by Barrault, the Countess d’Auluoyt 
Madame LaForce^ and their imitators. It is to thtf. source 
that we are indebted for the c^ebrated l4^nd''of Fair Bur, 
Pus» in Boots, Fortnnio, and the rest which fill our nupi^ 
libraries. Btrapftiola, however, was m all probability dba in- 
ventoi^of but few of these tales, which, with aUi^twariatioiii!, 
are to be nuSt with in early literature Of alm^ all nations. 
We pardcolarle' re|r«t that want of room prevents us &om enter¬ 
ing at ail 00 tolK Interesting sobjoct at present; but we hope 
soon to hatie an opportunity of doing sO, in introdncing to oar 
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readers the views adopted by the accomplished German brothers 
Grimm, in their Notes tp the Kinder und Haus MKrchcn. » 
The third volume opens with Bandello, who, afler Boccaccio, 
is the best known of the Italian novelists among foreigners. On 
what this popularity is founded, we are ratbtr at a loss to con¬ 
jecture; for though one of the most voluminous, he is certainly 
about the most tedious of his tribe. His Tales first appeared at 
Xiucca in iSSik They are rather historical than imaginai7; 
end each is dedicated to some distinguished person of the time, 
spme of the most licentious being inscribeo to ladies of rank 
and character: The style is rather rude and inelegant, and 
disfigured, as the author admits, by the provincialisms of Lom- 
bar^. Bat to strangers they have a worse fault; for the 
carelessness which characteri7.es his style, pervades also the ar¬ 
rangement of his incidents. Of course, however, in the nine 
volumes of his novels contained in the Novelliero, many good 
talcs are to be found; and no Italian author seems to have fur» 
nished the dramatists of Spain and our own country with ampler 
niateriols. The twenty-second of the first part is the origin of 
Shakcspearc*8 Much Ado about Nothing. The ninth of part 
second the story of Honeo and Juliet, an obvious, though 
unaiicccbsfui attempt, to excel Da Porto’s Novel. The thirty- 
sixth of the second part is the groundwork of Twelfth Night. 
The tvienty-first of the first, of Mabsingci’s Picture; the forty- 
second of the second, of Beaumont and Fletcher** Triumph of 
Death; and the thirty-fifth of the second, of Walpole’s Myste¬ 
rious Mothei. This horrible tale, which appeared about the 
same time in the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, and 
which, in difierent shapes, occurs Jn the traditions of France, 
Spam and* Germany, as well as Italy, is supposed by Mr Dun¬ 
lop to have been founded on some current tradition of the time. 
For the honour of hunian nature, let us hope not. May not 
ail these stories have had thpir origin in the XSth chapter of the 
Gesta Homanorntn ? 

. Bandello Is the last name of any great eminence in thes^ spe- 
etpicns. Novelists and novels continue indeed as numerous as 
ever; but after tile sixteenth century, there iis a visible decline in 
their merit. The names of Firenzuola, Fortini, Sansovino, 
]^ni, £r!:^o, Gramiqci, Ascanio Mori, Malespini, and otlicrs 
^^ch occur about this period, ofibr nothing which is likely to 
d^ain the reader long, though several of their tales quoted by 
Mr Boacoe are amusing enough. Wc prefer quoting one spe- 
cimtn Italian practical jokes, which appears to us the best of 
'#8, This is the famous novel of Grasso Legnaiuolo, by 
known oulhor), wh!ch| with three others^ is generally ap^ 
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pended to the editions of the Cento Novollc. Of the date of 

t i talc, Utile is known* It does not seem to have occurred to 
r Jiuscoe> that the idea most have been taken from tlic Ad'^ 
venture of Abon Hassan and the Caliph in the Arabian Mights^ 
where Abon Hassan is drst induced to doubt his owm identity, 
and at last firmly persuaded that he is the Caltpb. Even the 
incident of the Sleeping Draught is taken from the Arabian 
Talc* It is very ingeniously vacied, however, by the Italian 
novelist, and narrated with a spirit and liveliness which we hope 
will excuse the length of our extract* 

A company of young Fioren^nes being assembled at supper 
one i5unday evening, were oonversing around the fire on a 
variety of topics, among others the absence of one of their 
friends name^ Manetto, whose mhmpoint bad procured him 
the name of Qtasso, and .who,'to their mortification, had de¬ 
clined their invitation to the supper party. By way of punish¬ 
ment, it is resolved to play him a trick; and the one fixed on 
is, to* persuade him that he had, by some means or other, beep 
chansred into Matteo, another member of Uie paity^ 

* The ensuing night was accordingly fixed upon for the transfor¬ 
mation ; when Philip, as being upon the most intimate terms with 
Grasso, was appointed to go, about die time of shutting up shop, to 
visit him. So he went; and after talking with Grasso, as had been 
agreed upon, for some time, there appeared a little lad running in 
great haste, who inquired if Signor Brunelicsco were there Philip 
answered, he was, and begged to know what he wanted. ** Oh, 
signor, " said the boy, ** you must come immediately, for your mo* 
ther has met with a sad accident; she is very nearly killed, so you 
must come home now* ** With well feigned grief and alarm, Philip 
exclaimed, Good Lord defbr I us!” and took leave somewhat ab¬ 
ruptly of his fiicnd Grasso, who said he would go with him, if he 
thought he could be of any service, for now was the time to show bis 
regard. Somewhat conscience*smitten, Philip thanked him, saying, 

** No, not now; but if I want you, 1 will make bbld to send for you.'* 
Then pictending to hasten homewards, Philip turned the cot nor of a 
street leading to GraBsd*s house, ppposite to Santa Ueparata, and 
very unceremoniously picking the lock of the door, be marched In, 
and fagtened it behind him, so that no one could follow* 

* Now it happened that Grassp*s mother had set off some days be< 
foie*10 a little country place at Polerossa, ibr the purpose of wash-« 
ing linen and Sudi'hqusehold concerns, and she was expected back 
ag:iin th it day. After shutting up his shop, Grassh atent sauntering 
along the Ptasaa ruminating on his friend's misfiirtude, Uttfiylj^nding 
that it ^ew late^ he co^nluded ghat Iliitip would hardij^^ilink of 
sending ror him thdt "night. So he reiohed tO go home, but was 
somcwliat pqxsied, On aSoi^ding the steps^ to find that he could not,»{« 
open tlic door as usual { and af&r *nVeral vainattempM* he supposciit' 
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it must be locked in tlie inside, and knocking prettly^ sharply, he 
shouted, ** Open the door i" thinking that his mother had return^ 
and for some reason or other had fastened it nfiter her in the insiJK 
But at length a voice answered, in Grasso’s own tone, “ Who is 
there ? and Grasso, a little startled, said, “ It is 1; let me in. '* 
** No, *’ returned tlic voice; *♦ and I beg, Matteo, that you will go 
away: I am in great anxiety about a fViend of mine; for as 1 was 
just now talking in my shop to Philip, there came a messenger in 
, haste to my that his mother was nearly dead, and 1 am very sorry 
for him. *' Philip pretended, all tlie while he said this, to take poor 
Grasso for his friend Matteo; and then, as if turning to Grasso’s 
mother, he continued, ** Fray, good moUmr, let me have my supper; 
it is really too bad; you ought to have been back two days since, 
imd you come in just at this time of night*’—and he went on 
grumbling and scolding exactly in Grasso’s own voice. Still more 
surprised at this, (grasso now said, “ That is very like my own voice, 
what the deuce can it all mean ? Who is it, speaking there up 
stairs ? can it be I ? How is it, 1 wonder ? he says Philip was at 
bis shop when he heard his mother was ill, and now he is busy chid¬ 
ing hU mother, or my mother Giovanna, 1 do not know which. Have 
1 lost my senses, or what does it mean ? ” Then he went down the 
steps again, and shouted up at the windows, when, as had been 
agreed upon, there passed by his friend Donatello, the sculptor, who 
said as be t^ent past, “ Good night, Matteo, good night; I am going 
to call upon your friend Grasso, he is just gone home. ” Grasso was 
now periectly bewildered, on hearing his friend Donatello address 
him as Matteo ; and turning away, he went info the Piazza San 
Giovanni, saying to himself, 1 will stay here, till Somebody comes 
by who can tell me who I really am. *' He was next met by some 
oflicers of police, a bailiff, and a creditor, to whom Matteo, whom, 
however reluctantly, he now represented, owed a sum of money. 
** This is |;ho man; this is Matteo, take him, ho is my debtor, I have 
watched him c||psely, and caught him at last 1 ” cried the creditor; 
and the officers, laying hands on him, led him away. It was in vain 
that Grasso, turning towards the creditor, exclaitned, Why, what 
have you to do with me ? you have mistaken your man! my name is 
Gnwso the Carver; 1 am not Matteo, itor any of his kin: 1 do not 
*; even know him. ” And he was beginning to lay about him lustily; 
they soon secured him, and held him fast. You not Matteo ?" 
4 isled his creditor^ surveying him from head to foot, ** we shall soon 
Seothat Do you think I do not know my own debtor Matteo,^ 
(^es, too well. Cannot I distinguish him from Grasso the Carver, 
^^think yoy ? you have been in my books too long. 1 have had ac- 
against you this year past; yet you have the impudence to 
i tail are not Matteo; but will suoli an alias, think you, pay 

. me iK^jiimncy back it Off with mm: we shall soon see wifether he 
bct.(Moi^o or They Chen burned him in no very gentle way 
to prison | end it being 8upper>time, they encountered no one on the 
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road. Ills name ttos entered in the gaol-hook as Mattco, and he 
va-« compelled to take up his station with the rest of the prisonersn 
Al of whom hailed him in the same tone, saying, Good nightj, 
Matteo, good night! *’ Hearing himself thus addressed, Grasso said, 
“ yhere must bo something in it certainly ; what can it mean 1 ” and 
he almost began to persuade himself, that, as every body said so, ho 
must indeed be Matteo. ** Will you come and take some supper 
with us, ** said the prisoners, and put off thinking of your case till 
to>raorrow ? ” So Grasso supped with them, and took up his quar¬ 
ters along with one of them, who observed, ** Now, Matteo, make 
yourself as comfortable as you can to-night, and to-morrow, if you 
can pay, well and good ; but, if not, you must send home for bed¬ 
clothes. *’ Grasso, thanking him, laid himself down to rest, thinking 
what would become of him, if he were really changed into Matteo; 

which I fear, ** he continued, must in some way be the case, 
there are so many proofs of it on all sides. Suppose 1 send home to 
my mother; but then if Grasso be really in the house, they will only 
laugh at me, and perhaps say I am mid. And yet surely I must be 
(rrasso. ’* And with such cogitations he lay perplexing himself idl 
night, not able to determine which of the two he was. After a sleep¬ 
less niglit he arose, and stationed himself at the small gjcated window, 
in hopes some one might pass who knew him ; and, aS cliance would 
have It, Giovanni Ruccllai, one of the supper party when the plot 
was first hatched, approached. It happened that Grasso was making 
a dressing table for Giovanni, intended for a la^', and the latter bad 
been in his shop the day before, pre8»ing him to finish the work in a 
few days at farthest. Giovanni, going into a shop facing the prison 
gate, am the ground-fioor where (liasso steed, the prisoner began to 
smile and make mouths at him ; but his friend only stated at him, as 
if he had never seen him in his life before. Gra<>so, thinking the 
other did not know him, said^ ** Pray, do you happen to know* a per¬ 
son of the name of Grasso, wno lives at the back of thc«Piazza San 
Giovanni, and makes inlaid work? “ Know him ! to be sure 1 do,” 
icplied Giovanni, ** very well; hej’s a particular friend of min#, and 
1 am going to him directly about a little job he has in hand for me. ” 
Then. ” said Grasso, ** as you are going, pray be so good as just 
to say to him, *' A very particular acquaintance of y#urs, Grasso, 
1 ms been taken into custody, and would be glad to exchange a word 
with you I'' “ To bo sure I will, ” said the other, “ very willingly;” 
and, taking his leave, pursued his way, Friend Grasso, remaining 
at the win^w of the prison, began to commune with himself, Well, 
at last, it 4 s clear that 1 am no longer Grasso, for 1 am Matteo^ and 
no one else with a vengeance. The devil give him good of the 
change; but what a wretched fhte is mine! If 1 say a word about 
the matter, they will think me mad, and the very beggar. lads will 
laugh at mo $ 'and if 1 fail to explmp it, a thousand mistakes will oc¬ 
cur, like that of yesterday, when I was arrested for hiip, so that I am 
in a most awkward dilemma, ^ Well, I must wait for Grashu s arrival, 
and sec wliat ho says when 1 pxplw tlie affair to him.” * IV. 11 , 3 - 119 , 
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The brothers of Mtttteo, who were in the plot, call in the 
course of the day, read him a long lecture on his cxtravagancee 
and, under his chatUcter of Matteo, become bound tor hii» 
debts, and liberate him from prison. He accompanies his new 
brothers to their house, one of whom immediately calls or/* a 
priest, and telling him that be bad a brother who was a little 
disordered in bis intellect, and haunted with a strange fancy 
that lie bad been turned into Grasso the carver, requests his 
good offices to endeavour to bring him to bis senses. 

* The good priest replied, that he would cheerfully attend him; for 
ha was sure ^at if he could only engage liis brother in conversaticip, 
he should hit upon some method of restoring him to reason. So 
they set out together, and on their arrival, the priest was instantly 
introduced to our hero, who rose up on his entrance, Good even¬ 
ing to yot|, Matteo," said the former. Goq 4 evening tmd good 
year to you also,” said Grasso, “ who are you looking for ? ” The 
priest answered, I am comeato sit with you a liule whileand 
seating himself, he continued: ** Come, sit down by me, Matteo, and 
I will tell you what I am thinking of. You must know, 1 have been 
much concerned to hear that you have been anested, and have token 
the thing so much to heart, as almost to lose your wil|it. Among 
other notions, they tell me that you have got it irttU your head 
you are no longer the same Matteo, but arc become a certain 
fellow named Gra*'*?© the Carver, who keeps a shop at Santa 
Kaparata. Now if this be so, you are much to blame for per¬ 
mitting such a slight reverse of fortune to affect your mind. I 
liavc to entreat you will dismiss these whims altogether from your 
imagination, and attend to your business like other people. JBy so 
doing, you will please your brothers as well as me, besides doing 
yourself the greatest service in the world; for if you once let people 
suspect it, ibey will never give you credit for being in your senses 
again. Then rouse yourself, be a man, and scorn to indulge such 
absurdities any longer.” Grasso hearing thelcind and encouraging 
way in wIjjcIi he spoke, declared that he should be glad to obey him as 
far as lay in lus power, being convinced that it was all meant for Ins 
good; and that from that hour be would no longer imagine he was 
any one else but Matteo, as it was clear he was not. *liu>ie was one 
thing, however, that he particulaily desiied, wfiich was, to have an 
interview with the real Grasso, in order to set his mind quite at rest. 

What then,” said the priest, 1 see it is still running in ypur head; 
Ufhy do you wish to speak with Gras'O ? It would only be indulging 
Upd proclaiming your folly,” and he said so much that the poor man 
content to abandon the idea. Then leaving him alone, the priest 
weoMo luibrm the brothers of all that had passed, at^ shortly taking 
he returned to officiate at church. ^ 

jlpPile the priest had been engaged with our hero, came Philip 
ffijhiellesro, bunging with him a certain beverage, which he handed 
ttPone of tho two brothers, saying, « Take care that you give him 
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this to drink while you are at supper, for it will throw him into 80 
sound a slunaber* tl{at yQU might beat hiin to a mumniy, during six 
hours, before he would awake* So give it him, and 1 will rettirn 
again about five, when we will finish the joke.'" Accordingly the 
brothers sat down to sup with our hero, and contrived to make him 
swallow die whole of the mixture without his perceiving it. After sup¬ 
per, Grasso turned towards the fire, and the potion very soon began 
to operate in aftch a way, that he was no longer abletto keep his eyes 
open; when the brothers, not a little amused, said to him, ** Why, 
Matteo, you are very dull j you are almost asleep! ” “ True,” re¬ 
turned Grasso, ** I think 1 never felt so sleepy in all my life; had 
I never had a wink of sleep for this month past, I could not feci 
worse. So pray let me go to bed.’* And it was with some difficulty 
lie was able to get there, and more especially to undress himself, be¬ 
fore he fell into a profound slumber, snoring like a pig. Philip, with 
three of bis companions, then made his appearance, and finding him 
fast asleep, had him laid upon a litter, with all his clothes, and car¬ 
ried to his own house. No one being within, his motbor not having 
ye^ returned from the country, they laid hiiti gently upon his bed, 
and placed every thing exactly in the same order as usual. Next 
they took the keys of his shop, which they found hanging on a nail 
in the wall, ipd going straight to the place, they took all the instru¬ 
ments of his trade they could find, and laid them in different posi¬ 
tions. Planes, saws, hammers, rules, and hatchets, all w'ere turned 
awry, and confused in such sort, as if twenty demons had been 
puzzling thi^b^ beads how to produce so much disorder. Then shut¬ 
ting up the shop again, they restored the keys to the same place, and 
retired to their own houses to rest. Grasso continued sunk in pro¬ 
found repose the whole night, nor awoke until after matins the pext 
morning. Directly recognising his old spot at Santa Keparata, be 
gazed through the wmdow, apJ endeavoured to collect his confused 
thoughts. He felt the utmost astonishment at finding hinsself in his 
own house, considering where ho lay down the preceding ev^ng. 
** The Lord help me,’’ he exclaimed as he drts^d himself, and^nok 
down the keys, proceeding with all ba.ste to inspect his shop. ** The 
Loidhelp me, what a sight is here!” he continued, as he beheld 
every thing cat of its place, and began the Herculeap task of ro-ad- 
justing his different articles in the manner he hofi left them. At this 
moment arrived Matteo’s brothers, ivbo finding him thus busily en¬ 
gaged, affected not to know him, one of them saying, " Good day, 
master.’’ Grasso turning round, and recognizing them, began to 
change colour, replying, Good day and good year; pray whom arc 
you seeking ? *’ ** I will tell you,” said the other. We happen 
to have a brother whose name is Matteo, who has latterly become a 
little odd, and got into his head that he is no longer the same Matteo, 
but the master of this shop, a man of the name of Gras&o. After giving 
him the best advi(^ we could, the priest of our parish, a very gund 
kiodf of person, tried to assist Us in eradicatiUg this foolish iinpresstoii 

^ J 
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from hit mind, Mid wc believed that he was getting better, as he f 
into a quiet slumber before we lef% binsu But this morning we foui 
that he had absconded: whither is fled we know not, and we cat 
here to inquire,'* Grasso seemed quite confounded at this accoui 
and turning towards them, said, ** 1 know nothing of this; why d 
tuth me with your a^rs ? Matteo has never been here; if he si 
he was I, he was guilty of a falsehood, and if I meet with him 1 i 
tend to tell him so, and learn whitlier 1 am he, or heijle 1 before < 
part. We arc surely all bedivcled within this day or two; why cot 
to me with such a story * and with this he seized his cloak, and I 
them in great anger, closing his shop, and proceeding towards Sar 
Reparata, complaining bitterly the whole way. The brotlmrs al 
. went off*, while our hero, stopping at the church, began to walk abo 
in great wrath, uhtil be happened to be joined by one his companions, 
formerly his fellow-labourer iu the same trade of inlaid work, under 
Haettro Pellegrino, a native of Terma. * This youth had for some 
time been settled in Hungary, and managed his affairs so well, that 
he bad^returned to Florence, in order to obtain assistance to execute 
the numerous commissions be received. Often had he tried to peN 
Buade GrasSo to accompany hiin back, by holding out the prospect 
of his acquirmg great wealth; and the moment our hero cast his eyes 
upon him, he resolved to avail himself of the offer. Hastening towards 
biro, he said, ** You have more than once asked me to go with you 
into Hungary, which 1 have hitherto refused; but now, from some 
particular circumstances, as well as a little dispute with my mo¬ 
ther, 1 shall be very happy to return with you. Yet if am to go, 
it must be soon, as most probably before to-morrow it might be too 
late." The young man received this proposal with great joy, and it 
was grranged that Grasso should Immediately piroceed to Bologna, 
where be was to Wait for his companion. He accordingly hired a 
horse, and set put fpr that city, having flrst left a letter for his mo¬ 
ther, infoitcing her of his departure, and desiring her to take posses- 
sio n a^ his property in Florence. The undertakings of the two friends 
in Ifngary prosperedf so well, that they acquired considerable for¬ 
tunes, and Grasso moVe than> once returned to his native place, and 
diverted his friends by relating the mysterious adventure of his ear¬ 
lier :^ars. lVa2lb*lSO. 

IFhe selections toutamed in the fourth ^volume are from 
,Bfaaccioni, Cobmbo^ Bargagli, Bottari^ Cgpacelli, f^ave, Al- 
timcri, Magalotd, JL^oli, Mannt, Padovani, Sanvitale, Gozzi, 
«Bramieri, and Gironh The best of the Tales in this volume. 
We Uiink, are Ooiombo^s NoVol of Father Timothy, and Bar- 
gagli's Ippoiito and Gangenoviu There is some humour in the 
$eh df viSiniit parfd but we scarcely recognise in it the 

talent of one wbo» by the grace and liveliness df hU dramatic 
Fairy iWes* aucceeded in stripping the laurel from tho brows 
of Chiari and Goldoni. 
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9 The impressioti^ on the whole, which the Italian novelists 
leave on the mind, tliough pleasing, js not striking. It is dif- 
iBcult tor any one to produce a powerful effect by these little 
talcs, which either exhibit human life only under some bri^ 
and momentary aspect, by which the eye is confined to a single 
point; or where the incidents, if numerous, want that detail 
and continuity which is the chief source of fictitious interest— 
where every thing seems as it were viewed from a distance, and 
nothing possesses clearness or vivacity of colouring. It is al¬ 
most uniformily the case too, in short talcs, that from the dif- 
ificulty of rendering character intelligible by a few insulated 
scenes, the novelist is compelled to trust rather to the interest 
of incident, and the better and nobler part of fiction is neglect¬ 
ed. In the Italian novelle this is too generally the case. Their 
effect depends much on the combination of incident and ^tylc, 
and but little on character. Still they are interesting and 
valuable as illustrating manners, though few of the Italian no¬ 
velists can be said to have penetrated deeper. 

When the system of interesting, by variety of incident, is intro¬ 
duced, it generally follows,that the incidents cannot always 
be probable or agreeable to good taste; and, seoondhf, that a mul¬ 
titude of plagiarisms and imitations in the works of difiejrcnt au¬ 
thors will take place. The numerous scenes of knavery and im¬ 
posture, of licentiousness and coarse humour, which lower the 
tone of Italian fiction, are obviously a consequence of the necessity 
of stimniatirrg interest by varied exhibitionaonife and manners, 
and the difficulty of doing so, without having recours»c to much 
that is vulgar and revolting; and the perpetual recurrence of 
the same plots, with some slight variation of time, place, or cir¬ 
cumstances, is equally the A suit of this mistaken system. But 
the resources afibrdca by the painting of character are almost 
infinite; the possible combinations of events really adapted for 
the purposes of fiction, are much les^umcfous than is general¬ 
ly imagined. ‘ Whether it be, * says Dr Johnson, ‘ that we 

< comprehend but few of the possibilities of life, or that life it- 
* self affords but little variety, every man who has tried, knows 

< how much labour it coste to form a combination of circum- 
‘ stances, which shall at once have the grace of novelty and 
‘credibility, and ^delight fancy without violence to reason.*— 
Even this system of plagiarism, however, is not without its in¬ 
terest. We know of no amusement more delightful than de¬ 
tecting coincidences and plagiarisms of this kind; stripping a 
tale of all the disguises under which it has been concealed, and . 
tracing jt back from one author to another—^from age to age 
—from country to countiy. To follow up in this manner the 
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stream of ficiioh to its source, perhaps in some region f.ir disn 
tant from that where liie inquiry commenced; to smvey (lom 
thence^ ns from an eminence, the numerous channels into which 
it divides; to observe the strange windings of its couise, and the 
different names and aspects it puls on m its progress, has an 
interest amf nii excitement for the literary in({uirer, similar to 
that which the traveller feels in following up the course of the 
Niger or the Nile. This pleasure the reader of the Italian 
Novelists will enjoy in perfection. Continual resemblances 
suggest themselves,—his reading is constantly put in requisi¬ 
tion—his memory exercised in retracing the source ot the re¬ 
semblance, and Ins acuienesslin detecting the changes which it 
‘ has tiii^crgonc, and the idUsons of them. But independently 
of these intrinsic qualities, we can promise our renders very 
considerable pleasure from those specimens, and take leave of 
Mr Aoseoe, in the hope of meeting him again on the held of 
Italian literature. 


Art. VI. A li^ly to Mr BrougJiam*^ ‘ Piadiral Obsovatiomt 
upon the Ediaation of *hc People^ a(hli(i,s>ed to the Jlnlnur 
Clas<in and their Employe) ’ By E. W. GniNrii ld, M.A. 
Minister of Laura CHapel, Batli. London. Ilivingtoii, 
1825. 

* s . 

M r Brougham and the advocates of general Education must 

be insatiable of victory indeed, if they desire any more 
success than is sure to attend their cause, when their adversaries 
* come bohlly forward to maintain that there is danger in diflusing 
knowledge among the people. That'this alarm should have been 
/eli by some weak men conscientiously; that otlier.s should havt* 
uiletted to feel it, while, in reality, they apprehended danger only 
to Uieinselves, or the abu|||g on which they fatten,—we can well 
believe. But the instinct m prudence, wliich for the most jpai t 
accompanies the fears of the one class and the cunning of the 
other, might have been expected to teach them, how necessary 
it was foi their safety to preserve an unbroken silence, and to 
avoid every movement that could tfTeale undue discussion. No¬ 
thing could be more unlikely than tliat either the real or the 
preteiidctl ofarmists should come forward from their lurking 

} )Iaces, and defy die instructors of mankind to prove that know- 
eflge is a good, aqd ignorance an evil. We live in times, how¬ 
ever^ when the imjpronability of any act of folly being coramit- 
teil py persons engaged in controversy, especially on subjects 
cap.ible of being allied with loligions feelings, or rather with 
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the zeal of churchmen for their establishment, Is any thing ra¬ 
ther than a reason against expecting to see it done, and that 
too with abundant earnestness and exemplary ostentation. 

It might have been thought, that whatever dilierence of opi¬ 
nion existed respecting Mr Broughain*s political principles and 
public conduct, no man was likely to attack him for stepping 
forward to assist the artisans and peasantry of the counlVy. in 
their attempts to acCiuire ustjful knowledge. ^ Nor can we 
j)crceive what Interest of liis own ho could possibly have to 
serve, either personal or political; since a carpenter or a plougli- 
man is not much more likely to follow M’’hig })rincij)lcs, because 
ho understands the doctrine of ntechanics and vegetation; And 
if cavillers maintain that a desire of lame is a motive to such 
exertions, they should maintain that all men’s actions should be 
condemned to obscurity, and leave no one any power to serve 
his country or bis species, except by writing anonymous U'oets ; 
I'or we arc awareof nopublicand avowed exertion beneficial to so¬ 
ciety, which is not for that very reason attended with some portion 
oF popular applause. Mr Grinfield, for instance, puts his name 
to Ijis pamphlets, and he preaches at Laura Chapel, Bath, with> 
out a maskj we presume. Yet what would he think of that 
iiian’.^ charity, who should impute all his labours, of tongue and 
pen, to the love of making himself notorious for illiberal opinion^, 
or, l)y means of them, recommending himself to their powci- 
ful })<itrons? * 

But he must needs revive against Mr Brougham the old ac¬ 
cusation, of aiming at being ‘ Dictator both to the Senate and 
the People,’ by assuming the control of universal education. 
And he exclaims, that surely * a more grand, sublime, and 
noble object, it never entet-p'l into the heart of man to conceive,’ 
and tben it is ‘ the ?r«« rru' Ac. &c. Now this is precisely the old 
charge preferred by iho judicious persons who chose, for iheir line 
oF distinction, to rail at the Education Committee in 18id and 
1819. They would by no manher of means suffer Mr Brougham 
to search into the abuses of charities, bcc^se he meant in fact to 
assume a dictatorial power over the vmole property in the 
country! and they warned the Legislature again^^t becoming his 
accomplices or his dupes, by passing'any act enlarging in any 
onp of the particulars which he recommended, the powers of the 
commissioners. Fortunately, Parliament listened not to those 
reverend doctors and learned profdSsors, who chose to dabble 
in political controversy. To their no little dismay, the patrons, 
to please whom all their spite and zeal were exhausted, almost 
immediately afterwards adopted the whole of*Mr Brougham’s re¬ 
commendations, with a single exception: and yet that gentleman, 
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we understand, by the latest advices from England, has not yet 
assumed the dictatorsliip, nor in any way atteihpted to possess 
himself of the landed property of the country. On the other 
hand, it U our duty to state, that, painful as it may prove to the 
objectors, great progress has been mad^ in remedying abuses, 
and ];estoring charitable funds to theii;; original destination; 
and much discomfiture has every where attended those sincere 
friends of Church and State, those disinterested sup^rters of 
the established order of things, those oondid and honest alarm¬ 
ists, who had quietly and regplarly, and with true clerical and 
aristocratic dignity, appropriated to their own use the property 
of the poor. 

The Reverend Author, in his l^reface, states veryjiiirly the 
qnesdon at issue between him and his adversaries. They ‘ re- 
‘ commend the knowledge of particular arts and sciences as tlie 

* channel of popular improvement, instead of general knem- 

* Udge, which is the best manure of the mind. ’ In other 
words, tliey are silly enough to fancy that a practical engineer 
will make better steam-engines for knowing the laws of motion, 
and the nature of the mechanical powers, while he takes it for 
granted, that if the workman’s mind is only well manured with 
general information, perudventure Iw means of such books as our 
autlior’s * bulwarks of the English Church, ’ he will be more up 
to his business of engineering 1 Not that we deny the advantages 
of general knowledgi; on the contrary, it is our clear opinion, 
and one inculcatCMl in every page of Mr Rrougham’s book, that 
artisans should be taught, not merely the learning connected 
with iheir particular trades, but other branches of literature 
and science, to expand their minds, and also those general 
branches which belong alike to all,*lfi>r the purpose of raising 
tlieir ideal, and lifiang them above the baser enjoymi^nts of 
sense. But we are here grappling with the only general objec¬ 
tion urged by our author in stating the question; and one more 
absurd in its substance, or less felicitous in ibe expression, 
we have seldom seen.^ For the risk stated, is the making each 
man too knowing in his own vocation, and aU that is connect¬ 
ed with it; and the remedy is, to jay on his mind a load of 
what its very eulogist can find no bettor name for than trash-^ 
when he is pleased to call the operation manuring. 

In the body of the tract, the author enters into more detail 
upon his objections, and each step only serves to show their 
futility. But he begins with a subject not even touched upon 
in Bi^u^^iam’s pamphlet, that of Infant Schools. Against 
these liti inveighs wuh a truly edifying ardour of vituperation. 
They take tlie iiifimts, it seems, firom the parents, contratj^ to 
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‘ the intention of Ood and Nature, that tliey should themselves, 
and not by d^vd^» * tend their oSprinff. Tnily such was the 
intention of Providence; but Mr Grinneld stops short tn his 
historical "knowledge; he adheres to the old saying, that (lod 
made man ‘perfect, but drops the latter half, that man found 
out many inventions. Ood and Nature, we suspect, made no 
gin-shops—no brothels—no drunken, swearing, blaspheming 
parents. Nay, in the primitive state to which he refers, parents 
had leisure to work for themselves and their family, and at the 
same time to care for their pro^ny. Besides, we never 
saw a less fair statement than that v^icn charges infant schools 
with separating the parent and child; the clmd is at home at 
meals, at nights, all night, in the morning, and all the Habbath. 
Then the discipline of those schools is the object of invec¬ 
tive, it makes them ^ formal, priggish little creatures; * instead of 
letting them * tumble about at home,'—or ‘ run about in all the 
"carelessness and unconsciousness of childhood.' As to forma¬ 
lity and priggishness, we presume no one who ev-er saw an in- 
fanl school, can doubt that this cautions and candid objector is 
deploicibly ignorant of the very first principles of the vystem. 
Had he searched his whole dictionary for two words, to mark 
with certainty that he never can have entered one sm|]||le infant 
school, be‘ would have found none so appropriate, (indeed he 
would only have foimd one of tlie words tnere at all, unless he 
had taken down his much-thnmbed copy of the Slang Diction¬ 
ary). He then sums up all his reasonings (so to caU them) in 
ta word ; and, as if by one great effort to confound his adversa¬ 
ries, gathers himself up, and pronounces the plan * most arrant 
htmbm* (p. 7.) ^But its effects on the parents, it seems, are siill 
more tatai than on the children,4 y removing the restraintsjof pru¬ 
dence, when they have no louder the check of their children over 
their conduct, and the care of tliem to stimulate their exertions* 
Tins is really too amusing. The dissolute it seems, will 

stand more in awe of a child, whom he has tiwned up in the 
habit of seeing nothing but immorality, and hearing only the 
sounds of proHigac'^r ill humour, than of one troin^ to 
pure and virtuous icfeas; and the being nUo^ed to work all the 
morning, unincumbered with tbe care of infants, will make the 
mother less anxious and less able to provide (or their clothes 
and meals; it being a fundomentol part of the plan never to ^ve 
any pecuniarv relief whatever, but only care and instruction. We 
doub^ though Mr Grinfield s^ks nonteDaptuourly of me powers 
of children so young as three and four, if most of them would 
not be ashamed to reason as he does. We feef, however, for tlie 
serious alarm, which somewhat ingenuously escapes in these 
VOL. XLli. NO. 83. O 
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touching accents. * StIU, it should he reihenibered, that tli<‘ 

* system of Infant SchooU is well calculated to make a very 
‘ slTQng impression on ihe parentSy hy prepossessing them in 
‘ favour of those by whom they are chiefly supported and pa- 

* troniaed; and, consemieiitly, that if generally adopted by 

* those who favour the llriUsh Schoojl, it nml eventually be 
‘ taken up by others who prefer the Notional System. What- 
‘ ever nmy have been the motives of Mr Brougham and his 
‘ friejuls for introducing this ulam it is in eflect, to steal a mauh 
' on all other parties; and whether they approve or not of its 

wHl 1 


w itw ^pp. Oy If,} iTuiy we rcioice to 

see all this thus set down. We never doubted that it was the I.an- 
easter schools that led the way; and that the Dissenters hav¬ 
ing begun, the Church was forced to follow, whether it would 
or no. We were quite aware how reluctant many of Mr Grin- 
field's Right Reverend and Most Reverend brethren were to 
take these courses; but what we doubted was, that they would 
ever be simple enough to confess it, and complain ofit. 'J’liesc 
doubts, however, are now removed, and we have it under the iu- 
dicious author’s own hand, that the Church party adopted the 
measure of education from no love to instruction, no abatement of 
their predilection for popular ignorance, but as * a measure of 
self-defence I liy says he, those troublesome philosophers and 
patriots had only left us alone, we desired nothing better than 
to see our flocks cropping their flowery food, and yearly com-# 
inn to the shears: but now. a nlatnie 


«« kuwm, — mwir Mi»n;onaDic noveltlcs,' (m.* their 
vague Sod sickly philanthropy,* (id )-.Uiey must be always stre¬ 
nuously ‘pursuing the phantoms of their benevolence, ’ fp. 8) 
and, whethcrjfood regular High Churchmen will or woV the 
people must flbw be treated as rational creatures and taucht 
something more than the ‘ litdwarhs of the Mi^lish amr>5,’-thai 
IS, paving uthe of all they have once ayfiir, and yawning once 
a week at laura Chapel. j ^ 

AdvMcing next pother step, Mr Grinfield remains at the 



niaitMy School, tor r^g nul wriUng-* topic jict'w, wc he- 
W 0^ BmtiOBcd w ll)« work of Mr Bronghwn. Bui if 
ranauis to loiig lingering at a somewhat respectful distance 
from Om few of^troyeiw, »e have sUlI, .. liforc, 'the tame 
reiwn 10 wlnure hiae*emp[aty candourj nay, theprimiiivc um- 
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plicity with wbidhlitt almost thinks aloud* and mokes his reader a 

5 arty to all that p8ldes within himself. After sufficiently abusing 
Ir Brougham and Kis supporters for their * most foolish assump* 
lion,*.—< die strange notion, * which, it seems, they have, that 
reading and writing are tools of common use, and may very 
well be acquired at schools, without any peculiar use being 
prescribed for them while !n those schools, so that religion may 
be taught by their parents and ministers, while tbeirimasters give 
them only the means of learning religion, as well as ever^ other 
useful kno,wlcdge, he at once announces his opinion, that it we arc 
only to teach reading and writing at the elementary schools, 

* 4t wqpld be far better for the common people of this country 
‘ to remain •tioholly illiterate, than to be thus furnished wivh 
‘ tools, by which they tvould inevitably work out their own and 
‘ the public ruin (p. 11.) Now, we confess our incapacity to , 
cumprehend any thing of this. We should imagine a people 
who can read and write not at all more perilous to <lcal with, 
cither by statesmen or churchmen, than n people sunk in 
the rudest ignorance, and more resembling beasts than men. 
We know that the Scotch have long been taught exactly in the 
way so fortnidablc to our reverend author, and yet they never 
have attempted to work out either their own or the publick ruin, 
l)y the tools which our parish schools furnish them w'ithal. 
We put it to Mr Grindeld, whether there can really be so 
much risk in giving all men the power to read his works, in¬ 
cluding the * Bulwarks of Uie English Church. * Js he afraid 
that no one may think of resorting voluntarily to those sacred 
fountains of pure knowledge? Is he apprehensive that adults 
will refuse the preferred draughts, and that his spectfteks must be 
administered by the combinl d fore’e of the schoolmas|cr, and ik 
reason to tlie infant mind ? Or does he, peradventure,"modestly 
suppose, that they will produce no effect on the robust constitution 
of youth, and are only fitted to stimulate childhood and extreme 
old age ? Nevertheless, true it is, that all our existing schools, 
the Lancaster as well as the National, teach the Jmble; the 
only difference being, that the former r^cts tbosei*Additioiis of 
human ingenuity, the food of etem^ dui|putes among Christihns, 
and coniines its elementary lessons to doctrines of mvine autho¬ 
rity; and in accepting which all denomlnati<ms of ChsiiblliS^ agree. 

But again, listen to onr reverend aha most comdid mithor. 
lie thus magnifies the national schools. * Ihe grand design, ’ 
saith he, * of this system, is to train up children in the way 
‘ wherein they should gd.* Now, "ilrliat war is this? We have 
a very plain guide-^post erected by Mr Orfnfield; but were we 
only IQ read the first line, we should go wrong, and should only 
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reach the kingdom of Heaven—Winstead of Lambeth and St 
James»*ay the sacred spots to which our author’s views so evidently 
[mint. For he says, ‘ to inspire the youthful mind with the love and 

* fea!r« of God; to impress them with feelings of moral respousi- 

* bility, and to teach them that all real khowledge must begin 

* with the fear of the Lord *—^is the end of the jiational schools. 
So far all good; but it is one word for religion, anjil two for 
themselves,twidk these bishops, priests, and deans: ior he in¬ 
stantly adds, that at the national scltools,^ the only safe ones, tlie 
only ones where it is better that the people should be educateil 
than remain ‘ wholly illiterate, ’ the children ‘ are habitually 

* brought up with a bi&sln favour of the existing order of tilings; 
‘ obedience to civil governmout is inculcated on their mmds as 

* a bounden duty, * (p, 11.) And he adds triumphantly, ‘ Such 

* are the great and important objects of our Elementary Schools. 

> We aim at bringing u)) the children to reverence the laws and 
’ institutions of their country. ’ To this zealous lover of passive 
obedience, we venture just to hint, that had he lived in James 
the Second's time, he and his schools must have done their ut¬ 
most for popery and arbitrary power, for aiding onr rebellion, 
against which they now bless King William, and for crowning 
that rebellion with success, laud Almighty God from tlieir pul¬ 
pits. 

Being now arrived nearly at the middle of the work, we find oiir 
autlior at length enter ujwn the subject of Mr Brougham’s observ¬ 
ations, which he had undertaken to answer; and his first attempt 
is singularly infelicitous. It seems, if elementary schools teach 
only reading and writing, tlie wq;rking classes will come to 
lectures upon science unprepared for profiting by them. But 
who ever proposed that when tlfc child had learnt to read, 
he shottM go to sleep, like an abbot or a prebendary, and 
never open a book tUl he came to hear a lecture upon n.*!- 
tural or moral philosophy ! This hiatus between school and 
college, however, being assumed by our worthy author, be- 
nomes the source of indescribable consolation to him. He es¬ 
pies in it 0(1 sure antidote^to the mischiefs of the system; the 
workmen must come to lecture wholly incapable of under¬ 
standing a word that is delivered; and consequently Mr Broug- 
plan of diffusing knowledge, the bane of all happiness, 
because the enemy of all usurpation, civil and spiritual, must 
fillL * We can,* says he, < regard his scheme only as the base- 

< iesi fabrie of a vision, nASfihX quite beyond bis or any man’s 

< .power to accomplish on a large and permanent scale, but 

* mkolaced, so far as it can be accomplbbed, to‘ alarm all sober 

* and prudent pemoos among the middle and oppiir orders of 
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* society, and to render the labouring clas4eS} uneasy, un* 
‘ HAPPY, and dissatisfied.* (p. 14.) What a picture doea 
this give of the state of Ooveriiment in Church and State, at 
least in the estimation of the High Cfautrch party! As to know, 
ledge making the people unhappy, they wilt always have the 
remedy in their own hands; they will not repair to the fountain, 
if its waters are bitter to the taste, or smite them with sickness. 
And as to the lectures being unintelligible to them—if they can¬ 
not drink, or drinking cannot digest, they will cease to crowd 
fruitlessly round the margin of the living spring. But if Uie 
draught only renders them discontented with the system in 
Church and State under which they live, what is this but say¬ 
ing, that the order of things worshipped by Mr Grinheld as 
perfect, and a passive and blind obedience to which resounds 
through the roofs of Laura Chwel, as an absolute prostration of 
the understanding and the will, forms the corner-stono of Bishop 
Howley’s practical faith, proves, after all, to be only safe, while 
its devotees continue sunk in ignorance, and totters to its tall 
the moment knowledge abounds? This must necessarily be 
his opinion: but we being less zealous and more rational friends 
of that system, do wholly deny such doctrine, as the foulest 
calumny which can be levelled at it, and the most dangerous 
blow to its foundations. But we can easily imagine that there 
are certain abuses in the system, of so gross a nature as * to be 
hated need but to be seen j * and can therefore readily compre¬ 
hend, how those who live in and fatten upon such impurities, 
should have the same dread of the light being lei in upon them, 
that vermin have of the comb and the brush. 

The reverend champion of ignorance and things as they^are^ 
proceeds to offer his nostrum for educating the adult population. 

* Let (says he) the Elementary Schools for the common people 

* Jirst produce their effects in raising the standard of their minds 

* to their proper pitch, before any attempts are made to give them 

* a philosophical and scientific education. Let them become 

< conversant with Morals and History and Biography, before 

< we introduce them to Chemistry, Hydrostatics, or Astronomy, 

* Instead of encouramng restless or self-interested individuals 

* (/. e, volunteer and gratuitous lecturers) rove about the 

* co'untry, distfocting £e minds of our macbttntcs by lecturing 

* on civil or political economy, or by giving them a smattering 
‘ in the higher branches of abstract science, let cheaf) colleo 

* tions of books be formed in out towns and cities, Consisting of* 

* the popular literature of ouf ooUlitry, containing voyages and 
^ travels, the lives of eminent itidividuals, and the nistory of the 

* most distinguished pstiont.’ (p« 15.) Now, let not Mr Grin^ 
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field be scerody etld retreat from tbli proposition» if we at once 
step forward and embrace it; but then we take it not from him 
•o much ae from hie adversaryy Mr Brougham^ of whose sys¬ 
tem jn(d profees ourseires humble disciples. For where does 
our author find that system rejecting biography, history, and 
traeelsy in the course of popttlar<edncation ? On the contrary, 
It inculcates with, but somewhat before Mr Grinfield, the for¬ 
mation of libraries for the purpose Of bringing works of that 
kind within the reach of the poor, and only propounds the in¬ 
struction by lectures on physics, when the occupations of the 
people require, and their intelligence fits them to receive this 
education. But one part of the author’s proposal is plainly ab¬ 
surd. Wait, says he, till the time come^ when all the pei^le 
are learned enough to attend lectures with advantage, before 
you establish lectures for any part of them. As if be were to 
say, wait till all the town has got up in a morning before any 
man shall have his breakfast; or don’t let any one dine until every 
body in the parish has earned his dinner by a day’s work, and 
bis appetite oy a walk. If large bodies of men are not prepor • 
ed for profiting by lectures on philosophy, the philosopner will 
lecture in vain; and if there are bodies so pr^ared, how ab¬ 
surd would it be to bid them wait until all their fellow-citizens 
were ready; a time that may never come, and if it does, will bo 
in the days of those men’s heirs and successors who now beset 
the doors of the library and lecture room. 

Our author extols the instruction derived from workmen read¬ 
ing * by their fireside, and in company with their wives and 

* <mildren, * in preference to * the ostentatious meetings of the 

* Lpndon Institution,* p. 16. But first, the workmen will not 
prefer fireside, wife, and children, lo the alehouse, though they 
may prefer the lecture room to it«»and next, books of science, 
unaided by the lecturer, will not give them the desired informa- 
tion.-«>After they hpe learnt how to read such works, and 
while they are learning, no doubt, they will read at home; and 
in direct opposition to Mr Grinfield’s alarms, about seven or 
eight bundr^ mechanics being apt to adjourn to the alehouse 
ntTcr meeting at a lecture, we can only set up the/act, attested 
by all who have |vrUten or spoken upon this most interesting 
subject, that whatever their aptitudes may be, those men do 
not, in reality, ever so adjourn j bnt are content to read at home 
on the nights in which there is no lecture. 

^‘JVe have more than opoe had occasion to admire our au- 
ingenubns spirit, and m smile at the tone of his confes¬ 
sions to the public; but the rollowing passage is beyond what 
could have been hoped in this kind* It speSti really this ian- 
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cuage and no otltar* aa knowledge i» for us of the £Uu* 

blishment, we can nmlcnger prevent iu spreading, therefore 
let us step in ^d do the be^t we Can to limit and narrow its course. 
The flood, is up, the waters are out—^to theth take their 

old course is beyond our power--.let us prep<||ia a new channel to , 
drain them ofiT, and save our old rotten wails, whose foundations 
their approach threatens! . . 

* It is plain tliat far greater variety is requisite to give success to 
this plan, and that, the minds of the working orders are now arriv> 
ing at such a degree of strengUiand maturity that they wi}l no longer 
be satisfied with the simple food which, contented their forefatliein. 

* The case this, we must either undertake to nie^t this . demand . 

for popular information by furnishing them with cheap editions of our 
most popular writeis, or we must leave them to chance and accident 
to make theiir oWn selection; or, wliat appears to be the worst of 
all, we must leave them to the tricks of wandering lecturers, who 
shall haranj^Ue them on subjects little fitted to their rank and condi-* 
tion in society, and still less fitted to promototiieif private and do>'| 
mcstic happiness. . 

* In this dilemma, the duly of all who wish well to the safety^ and '• 
security of our present establishments in Church and State, is plain ’ 
and incontrovertible. The day has gone by for arguing the previous ’ 
question, whether the poor shall be educated or not, the period is 
rapidly approaching when the fruits and effects of this education will 
become visible to all.. Already restless and artful men are attempt¬ 
ing to pervert it to their own mischievous purposes; some, under the 
mask of diffusing science, are teaching them a species of knowledge 
which may give them power hut will not furnish them with the means 
or desire of self*government; others under the pretence of the love 
of liberty, are inviting them to discuss questions of politics, and to 
attend lectures on moral and pljlttical science; but every friend to 
our present establishments in Chutcli and State is bound now to lend' 
his influence to keep things in their proper channels, by raakit^ toe 
knowledge and education of toe poor subservient to their advance¬ 
ment in piety and morals, and by increasing their attachment to the’^ 
laws and institutions of our country.' pp. 17, IS. 

For our parts, we wish such undertakings every success,—Let 
the churchmen go on spreading the excellent works, n most 
useful list of whidb is published by the Society for Fl'omot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, as am Appendix to their relii^ous ca<* 
talogues—let oUi^ author add his exceljlent and Weil ^osen list 
to theirs—let all toe religious tracts toe Society iijid of Mr 
Grinfield be added to toe catal(^e*^lel‘hU other church¬ 
men and dissenters hl^ng in iblpliito of religious fitiblications 
—we shall only wjmhe the thU pre^hers of 

passive obedience-«-toe hd5rfratw%f existing institution—' 
the defenderaand of ei4ry^Mablish^ Smuse in chpreh 

and kf‘stale, be fully heard by the iustruciors of the commuiiiiy. 
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high and low—provided the otlier side of the question may 
al^ freely be statedf and the orgumtnts of tiie religious So¬ 
ciety shall not be enforced by the individuals of the Bridge Street 
AttOciation.-^Free discussion is all we want; truth will never be 
injured by it 5 error and imposture alone need dread it. To 
show how little 43 rejudice against Mr Grinfield operates on our 
minds, we cheerfully pay him the homage of our respectful gra¬ 
titude for a most useful and valuable suggestion contained 
in his tract, in favour of circulating libraries, as opposed to the 
nbsurd plan of distributing tracts; and, while we recommend 
his whole pamphlet to the attetition of the public, anxious that 
every thing on both sides should be universally read, we ex¬ 
tract the passage alluded to, that w’c may insure to the best 
part of the work a wider circulation. 

* The force and economy of Circulating Libraries, as channels of 
National Instruction and Amusement, have not been sufficiently con¬ 
sidered Ist, A tract or book which is given away is almost instant¬ 
ly destroyed; if placed in such a library it would last for several 
years, until it was fairly worn our. A tract which is given a- 

way, is given to an individual, and seldom goes out of a singleJami- 
ly ; but when such a tract is in a cheap circulating library, it is ghen 
to the puhhc, and it may be read by multitudes. Hence it will ap¬ 
pear, that a single copy of any book, when placed in such a hbiar\, 
may be read by a greater number of individuals than a hundred co¬ 
pies given away in the usual manner of tract societies. ’ p. ill). 

Wc proceed to answer him, where unfortunately we agree 
less with him. He is very much against Mr Brougham’s scheme 
of diffusing among tlie working classes the * crabbed doctrines 
of political economy, * and still more averse to such a propaga¬ 
tion of discussions upon the improvements and reforms which 
a changp of circumstances may require in our constitution. * 1 

* am as much a friend, I trust, to the civil and religious liber- 

* ties of my country as Mr Brougham or any of his Northein 
‘ allies; but there is n time and place for all things, and it is very 

* clear that no moral or political benefit could arise to tlie com- 

* munity from bringing such topics tinder the eitpecial notice of 

* ogr mechanics or artisans. ’ (p. 19.) Unfortunately for this ar¬ 
gument, iheconstitution itsclfhas madethese artisansand mechan¬ 
ics the arbiters in many cases, and plainly intended to do so in all; 
and would have done so but for the vices which time has ingrafted 
on its original stock;—and the ‘ time and place' for their being 

a ualified to treat of such snluects, by previouJy knowing some- 
dug about them, k not sgreljr t^e Hustings at an election, but 
their owtt nreside or thp lecture-room, before being called 
exercise their power. The laws of the land, these very 
existing institutions so deeply revered h\ Mr Grinfield, give the 
mechanics a voice in the government of the state; and he would 
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have them exercise thet voice in utter ignorance of what is best 
for tiie/'state! To take nii example of the tendency of such a 
doctrine, from a topic of alarm very level to the c-ipacity of 
■writers like Mr Grinfield—is the mechanic, when called ‘upon 
to determine a })olitical question, less* likely to decide for the 
good of his country, because he has learnt wherein that con¬ 
sists? Is he less likely to vote for an equalization of rights 
and division of property, because he is kept in ignorance of 
any other interests than his own ? 

To some of Mr Grinfield’s arguments we have given .an- 
sw’ers; but not a few answer themselves. Thus, after premis¬ 
ing that the fact of perfect quiet Ihd regularity attending every 
one case hitherto known of popular meetings for instruction 
negatives all the anticipations of * tumultuous assemblies, ’ in 
the following passage we leave it to its own powers of self-de¬ 
struction. 

But the advantages of reading at homp by the cottager’s fire¬ 
side, and in the midst of his own family, is so very apparent if com¬ 
pared with any sort of “ association ” or '* club, ” that 1 am sur¬ 
prised to find Mr Brougham giving any sanction to such tumultu¬ 
ous assemblies, (p, 8.) It is scarcely possible to think that any pru¬ 
dent or sensible master would encourage or countenance such meet¬ 
ings of his workmen; but if any could be so foolish or absurd, I* 
doubt not that a ** strike” would soon awake him from his reveries. 
It is easy to observe that there is a strange ignorance of human na¬ 
ture discoverable in many of Mr Brougham’s speculations. 

* Several of his suggestions, however, as to the best mode of 
communicating scientific instruction to artisans and mechanics are 
both ingenious and solid, if I could bring myself to believe that this 
kind of instruction would really benefit thote classes of the people. 
But, feeling persuaded that, with a few rare and splqpdid excep¬ 
tions, the knowledge of “ Geometry ” and “ Algebra ’* and “ Dy¬ 
namics” is not necessary to carpenters, and that the study of Ma¬ 
thematics ” and ** KaCural Philosophy ’’ is little adapted to those 
who must earn thefr bread with their daily labour, it is not in my 
power to admire this Utopian scheme of poptlar education, too¬ 
thing should be denied to the poor that is calculated to render them 
more virtuous and happy { but it seems to be a gross delusion, if not 
absolute quatkeiy, to call'their attention to lectures on '* mechani¬ 
cal philosophy and chemistry, astronomy and geology; ” nor can I 
see any reason why '* moral and political philosophy should be ex¬ 
plained to them in public lectures, though they ma^ he learnt by 
reading far more easily than the physical sciences. ” (p. 11.) 

* Such strange projects appear to argue much more of a restless 
ambition, bent on trying rash AoveltieS, than they indicate of that 
<< good sense, which, though no science, is fairly worth the seyen. ” 
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Dniibtleis it is possible, by continued and repeated efforts, to force 
a kind of unnatural inquiry amongst the common people, ^fcn who 
love popularity and display, may easily collect large ossemblagefcof 
workmen to listen ,to things which they do not and cannot under¬ 
stand ; they may fire them with the hope of becoming “ a working 
Chemist, like Schecle,*’ or *• a working Printer, like Franklin,” 
and wliilst they are thus disturbing and agitating society they may 
imagine themselves actuated ** by no other excitement than that of 
general philanthropy. ” But I confess that 1 behold all such spec¬ 
tacles with some diffidence and distrust, and that a loss noisy and 
less ostentatious mode of doing good would have greater attractions, 
even though ** fit lecturers ** should be obtained for every town and 
village in the United Kingdom. * pp. 20, 21. 

After relating in a summary, but sufficiently accurate maniipr, 
the actual progress of the system, our author very eandUUy adtls, 
that he views it, * if not with all the enthusiasm of Mr Brougham 
‘ and Dt Birkbcek, yet with mingled emotions of hope and 
‘ fear, being anxious that the great powers W'hicli he liere sees 
‘ called form into exercise should take a good and salutary tli- 
‘ rection.* (p. 25.) He states his chief ground of alarm now 
to bo, that every one, whatever be his faculties or his line of 
employmeui, is called upon to enter the whole field of science; 
„ and ‘ hfarced on pursuits calculated neither to improve his 
‘ station' in society, nor to render him more happy in the sta- 
‘ lion to which l^rovideiice haS called him. ’ (ib.J But this is 
a total misconception of the system; nothing Js at all forced 
on any class; the means of learning what each likes and re- 
(]uircs are provided; and all are left to choose noconling to 
their severm tastes or wants. While all will probably, in time, 
come to learn what alike interests every one, as history, and 
politics, aqd moral and theologicaf science, with a general 
knowledge of the constitution of the universe, Imth as regards 
our own planet and the system at large—^the best ally of li‘uc 
religion, and the surest cure for superstition—Kinc class will de¬ 
vote more time and attention to chemisiry-^iotUer to mecha¬ 
nic—a tided to geometry—a fourtli to agriculture, or farriery, 
or botany. 

IPhc following passages, we doubt not, are tho^e by which 
oW author sets the greatest store, ns being the most in favour 
of the cstablis}icd system which he adores. For this reason we 
e^ctrnct them—licing no way alarmed ut their effects, and every 
ymy desirous of promoting the most fr^ and unrestrained dis- 
CUSsUm* We cite them, too, as re<}umng no argument to re¬ 
fute snpH*part)i of tliem as are erroneous—and only thankful to 
Mr driUpld fibr Ids candour. 
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* Upon a calm review of the»e combined elFoiti to give a tcicntifin > 

turn to the educatipa^4af the common people, I think that there ia > 
sufficient ground Id put all prudent men upon their guard, tliougH ^ 
I am by no meant! prepared to assert ibat> it ought to be regardedr^ 
with unfriendly or hostile feelings. Thai fdit^h a project may 
easily perverted by artful and designing men to the most mischievous ^ 
purposes is not a sufficient reason for offisring it any opposition, but 
it furnishes good ground for endeavouring to prevent'such dangers; 
and having laid the case fully before my reader, 1 shall now' con.* 
elude by shortly stating what appears to be the best and wisest'course 
to pursue. '. 

* First, then, as Mr Brougham and his friends are using al! their 

efforts to give the cojenmun pcopje a scientific and' philosophical 
education, it should be the earnest endeavour of those who do not 
place an trust in science and philotkophy, to furnish tJiem 

with the far more powerful restraint^ of religion and morals,. To 
whatever height the pyramid is carried, wc ought to proportion our 
care and zeal respecting its foundation. . » 

* To this end nothing will so much condube as a steady and judi- ^ 
clous support of the national system of education, as it is developed 
and exhibited in the National Schools. These are schools at which 
something belter and more important than the arts of “ reading and 
writing are communicated to the children of the poor. It is here 
they learn’their duties towards God and man, a strong attachment 
to the laws and institutions of their country is early engrafted on 
their minds. It is here they are taught that knowledge and science 
are of very secondary value when compared with piety and virtue, 
“ that godliness with contentment is great riches,'* and that “ the- 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. ** . 

* It is the peculiar recommendation of these schools that some*. 

thing fixed and definite is taught, and that their sy^em accord# 
with the order soci0 amongst us, Mr Brougham and 

bis friends may hint, ai the abuses which have crept into the con*o 
stitution, the errors committed in its administration, and the im«. 
proveraents which a change of circumstances requires in its princi¬ 
ples, ** but. these gre discoveries which we, do not seek to impress 
on our pupils. We inculcate, a strong attachment to .the constitu¬ 
tion, tack as it note is ; we leach them to love and revere pur esta¬ 
blishment# in Church and State, even toiik all their real pr snpposed 
impei^ctions i and we are far more anxious to matte good 
and contented citizens, than to fit them fOr nbUy pamdts, who 
would perhaps destroy the constitution whiUt pretending id cor¬ 
rect it.' ^ j'' ' '<■ ' 

The Tiroct be^re ns uj^ closed with a very tuic^fiiil, and, 
we trust, a thoughtless ptfeack 'on ^C 'Broughani, for what 
is rashly and unnnrly termed, his’attempt to subvert the 
< present charitable institutions existing In every part of 
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‘ the country,' •(p. 30)—^and a sentence addressed to the 
workitt|^ classes, in the same spirit of tmcharitable zeal, so 
xnahife^tii;^ at variance with the general tone of the pam¬ 
phlet, 4iir)tirhing thefe ‘ against quacks and impoitors of all 

* kinds;* and those especially ‘who would confine education 

* delusively to the purposes of the present life.* Now, one 
who'begun .his work by' calling Mr Brougham ‘ a man of 

* great genius, and greater energy and ambition, Iti the opinion 

* of all patties, * spmewbftt departs from thk tone of respect 
when lie coneludes it, by ranking his adversary among quacks 
ahfl impostoir^: And it not true*-—it is most notoriously 
false to ^y, that the system of that ajdversary excludes re¬ 
ligion froib the circle of popular instr&ctlbn. * The charge 
rejecting charities is still more in ccmtradiction to the truth. 
Mr Broi^ham now better known, and We believe more 
dreaded and slandered for his edbfts to prevent' the abuse 
of dhiiritable endowments, than for almost any of his mea¬ 
sures; and Mr Grinfield knows very well, that he only re¬ 
commends the appHcatibn of voluntary and occasional sub¬ 
scriptions to puiposes of real benevolence, and at the expense 
only ofobjectsp^itively hurtful to the community,—and to none 
more than those attempted to be immediately benefited by their 
misapplication. Every man living who has thought (poofiy, we 
xnigl^say at all thought, upon the subject, is now convinced that 
moneygrven to maintain the poor in idleness, is worse than thrown 
away; and that maintaining |>Qor children only encourages im¬ 
provident marriages and crmiinarint^course of the Sexes. Mr 
Brougham only pursties this doctrine to its inevitable conse¬ 
quence, that;’' instead of giving their alms in this pernicious 
manlier, the behevolctit should bestow thein in relieving tlie 

»want of knowledge Which pre$ses on the labouring classes, A 
few years ago; was reckoned charitable who gave money to 
beggars ; aft are now agreed, that t^ls is an abuse, and tha^' 
rfebeving beggars is not charity, but folly* ‘ Yet, if Mr Grin- 
field had been writing in those days, he Weskdd have inveighed 
against any' one who recommend^ withholding such''mis¬ 
fitted and petmiciobs gifts,' as enemy of all 

Ittimaneiina compassionate feeling''' foundling hospital has 
dnly been ^tind within the lost filty years to be no charity but 
^^public nuisance, enibm^inW pri^igacy among the .poor, and 
blending diteetly to author,%o be con- 

sist^t^j ought ito blacked ?the'* iehfemqiy of who changed 

stiirbi^rs that name, into a ngi- 
saued 'q^n fes fatal teh^endy, Os having pei^erted the frinds 
destm^^tto support the children of the poor* Mr Brougham, 
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and tlio«.e * who support his views of sound ])olioy respecting 
charities, only recommend the adoption of another improve¬ 
ment, as clearly necessary as the change of the Foundling Uos* 
pital into an hospital for poor chiljdren. They hold all such 
establishments as making more pampers thaiji they ever can re¬ 
lieve ; and recommend employing ute funds destined for chari¬ 
table purposes in purposes of real charity. They, however, on 
the present occasion, have said nothing about ef^&wmcnts; 
tlicy have treated merely of the occasional and yearly subscrip¬ 
tions of well-disposed but careless individuals, becoming a prey 
lo greedy and jobbiug tradesirien, whom they intrust with their 
money, and who employ it in doing themselves good, and the 
lic—and tlie poor especially—incalculable harm. Mi* Cilriniieid 
has in a moment of controversial irritation stigmatized as ene¬ 
mies of charity, and of thipoor, those u4)o advise all men to do 
what Mr Justice Bayley|Kk in London, examine the applica¬ 
tion ol‘ their douations; iBmd if they cannot correct the abuses, 
cease to become their prey, lie, in effect, says—Spend your 
money in degrading the poor, and increasing their numbers, in 
order ^that a few tradesmen may fatten upon the plunder of 
your benevolence, and the abuse of your hospitals. 

Mr Griuffeld expresses a considerable apprehension that tlio 
wish expressed in uie last Number of this Journal may be rea¬ 
lized, by the very extensive circulation of Mr Brougham’s 
work; ior, says he, ‘ the copy which I possess is designated liy 
‘ the thirteenth edition. ’ (p. 1.) We can give him little com¬ 
fort on this score; for the copy lying before us is of the nine¬ 
teenth edition; tliree thousand of the first were printed, as we 
kurn from direct inquiry of the publishers; and there was one 
of two thousand five hundred printed at Manchester. 'J'hus, 
no less than a number etjual to twenty-nine ordinary editions, 
of five hundred each, have been circulated; beside the reprints 
in almost all tlic provincial papers. It would be no exag¬ 
gerated estimate to assert, that fifty thousand copies are at 
this moment in circulation: And we sincerely wisli the same 
general perusal to all that Mr Grinfield has written, and all 
tiiat his ftillow-iabourers may write on the other side of the 
question* We go furthcri and wish him speedy promotion in 


* Among these see a sensible article in the Westminster Review 
—written, as is usual in that Journal, with an ostentation of discov¬ 
ery and originality somewhat ridiculous at this time of day, and a 
careful suppression of all reference to those irhom it very accurately 
follows, without adding a new idea* 
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the Church; anti we cannot aToid remarking how short-sighted 
our rulers not to choose such men, men who are prone to exert 
thi^mselveii In appealing to the public^ and irhd, if not always 
^ right, ar^ at any rai^ not inactive, in preference to such os, 
< frnj^s cmisumere iiati, * think they fulfil the end of their ad- 
vancethent as of their creation, by remaining all their lives in a 
♦ i^te of safe quiescence. 

'" The effij^ts of these discussions, we fear, will give our author 
- ns little consolation as their universal diffusion. It is said, that 
' about thirty new Mechanics* Institutions and Libraries have al¬ 
ready, sinco the work was published late in January, been 
^formed in ^iffetieint paits of the Country.; Athhng these, the 
' principle iso strenuously recommend^ by Hc J^ougham has, 
we rejoice to find from a note to thh Buitors howl^fo^ us, 
l)een universally adc^ted, of leavinij^ihe maifiageiUent fii the 
hands of the men, by providing tf^flhb^hirds at feast of the 
managing committee should be And that all mem¬ 

bers, that is all who contribute^ should have an‘equal voice 
In all elections. This is a principle of the most essential 
lm|)ortance, both to secure a permanent' attention to ti|j& con¬ 
cerns of those institutions,*and to keep alive the Interest and fix 
the confidence of the meml^rs. A: > 

' In the same nineteenth edition we find a note bf great in- 
' terest; it announces that tlie suggestion given in the first edition 
*'hai^been vigorously followed up, for improving the education 
of the upper classes in LOndofi^ by the establishment of a Uni- 
' versity. Our distinguished Countryman; Mr Campbell the 
poet, has stood forward As ait active promoter of this plan. He 
addressed td Mr Brithgham a*letter upon the Subject, immedi¬ 
ately after the pamphlet first appea'/ed ; and he has recurred to 
it since in the pais of the New Monddy Marine, so ably 
edited by him;'Ine last London papers aniionnce that Mr 
Brougham has giveb notice ih Parltamebt of a bill to incorpor¬ 
ate the new Gpliege, and^ mist thk |M%^sl8ture will have 
sanctioned it before these pages see 'mA fi^t. ' But happily, 

' ihough a donreuient help, such an act Is but a necessary pio- 
flhmnary tdthe erection of the IhSdmtfoh, and no doubt Can be 
^ emtertamed of ^ecdy and completd'lu^ > v 

We regard ftus as altogether One of the most important 
events of our day» and the consequences of which are the most 
likely to prove extmtSivO and las^g, in improving the un- 
dentandings, and enlarmnjg the views of the upper and mid¬ 
dle chfsses of socie|y ^]^^^ That the means of literary 

and sclenti^C^structfo#.^^ so long have been confined to 
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a few luindred families of tb<& highest mnk atid greatest wealth, 
and that even of this limited education should be at a 

day’s jpurrtev/rbm the metropolis, will in after times hardly be 
credited. Unless a parent can bol!!i afi^rd to pay about three 
hundred pounds a year for each son, jattdjiresolve to neglect his 
duty, so far as to devolve upon others the wholeoaro of their mo¬ 
rals, nay to leave their morals almost entirely npeared for, he has 
no means of edneating his family at all. The establishment of a 
college in London, w^nere everyone may obtain fqrliis children 
the must complete education, at the expense of ten or twelve 
|K>t]nds a year for each, retaining his parental 3 upertntendanc(s 
and not socrlfioing the mutual pleasures of their society, is the 
complete and appropriate, remedy for so great a defect. When 
, the working classes are become scientific, their superiors, as Mr 
Brougham nos remarked, to continue their betters^ must learn 
. a little more than thejilinow do. Accordingly we expect most 
confidently the greatest increase in the education of tlie higher 
and middle classes, and the greatest improvement in their virtue, 
from the new Institution. We are sure, too, that one such In¬ 
stitution will not sufHce to supply the extended demands of tlic 
country. There must soon be others, as at Durham, York or 
.Richmond, Exeter, and perhaps elsewhere, as soon as the 
magical spell is once broken, which for so many centuries has 
.bound all men to the notion that education can only be carried 
on near the Isis and Granta. The new Colleges will begin their 
work with immense advantages. They will have no trammels of 
old rules, forms and prejudices, to hamper their proceedings; 
every useful«art and science will be freely taught; and tme 
young offspring of those venerable stocks will nave all the 
virtues of the parents, w^out any of their anti^ated frailties 
and more recent abases. .^ Xhe good, too, tbus enected, will be 
unmixed with evil, even to ti)e> old institutions,^ To certain 
classes, the authority of Oxford and Cambridge, them power 
; Of conferring, degrees, and the fellowships, and livings, and 
otlier advantages attached to them, will always prove of supe-' 
rior attraction; and the., more general diduslon.of a taste for 
$cient 4 %. education wiU greatly augment tl^e. homliers of those 
who, l^ing able to afford, will prefer an university &r Uicir 
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is a very sensihla and well written pamphlet, upon a 
most important subject, the political necessity and Chris¬ 
tian duty ot toleration m religious matters. The author de¬ 
monstrates conclusively, thatreligibus disputation, and still moro 
exclusion, and all the other forms whltm persecution assumes, 
are more directly opposed to the commands of j^esUs Christ, 
and the whole spirit of Christianity, than to thoSe of any other 
reiimous system $ and yet it is not a little remarkable, that 
hardly any other religious professions have made persecution 
their study. The truth indeed is, that iprhile the government 
did not mix up itself with the faith of the community, persecu¬ 
tion was unknown; but no sooner did Constantine signalize his 
conversion by uniting the Church with the IState^ than religion 
became an engine to be used against the people} and the mon¬ 
ster, so incongruous in its composition, teligwus mar, was pro¬ 
duced—^till then unknown. 

Onr author, placing himself above the conflicting and nar¬ 
row prejudices of various sCcts, shows how inconceivably trivial 
their differences are in comparison with the great points on 
which they all agree, and the paramount interest whicn all have 
to unite with mutual forbearance in brotherly aflection. He 
illustrates the follies and mischiefs of polemical controversy, 
when dogmas are enforced on either side by political power; 
and he recurs to the history of foi mer«tlmes, which is unhappily 
replete with<warning examples. He might have stated in one 
sentence, the nature of most disputes and persecutions of church¬ 
men, Mr Broughatp once mentioned it in l^arliament, and the 
leaders of the High Church bave since fully confirmed it. He 
stated the law of controversy to be^ that conflicting sects hated 
ono another With a hatred which was inversely as the distance 
of their respective creeds. A striking example of this principle 
is furnished by our author, when ho reminos us of the declara¬ 
tion of the flrst miuhter of the Jj^steivi Christian Empirei-that 
he would rather see the Turbatrof Mahomet at Constantinople, 
'thaphthe Tiara of the Bope« His excellency’s successors had 
the of this wish with a sr^ge^ee; but we do not sup¬ 
pose that their ten^ were Changed by it. The Ibllowing pas¬ 
sage is eveiw way credhhble to the talents and opinions of the 
authoiv . * 
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‘ Kut (ho unbritlled ambition and love of power wliiuli unceasing¬ 
ly act on the miiKis of the clergy, whutliur they wear tho tiara or 
the lawn sleeves^ are not peculiar to the cloth, nor a consequence 
of their calling. The same spirit actuates all public bodies or cor¬ 
porations,—a spirit that never flags. Supported as such corpoia- 
nons arc, by the short-sighted ]>(>Iicy of kings, they are in most in¬ 
stances much too powerful for the isolated interests of individuals. 
Prosperity, in the long-run, slips from the po^ession of’private fa¬ 
milies, even the most prudent; while corporations, or extensive bo¬ 
dies of men, hold steadily on in the race of aggrandisement. This 
person, or that, belonging to the establishment, may, from indo¬ 
lence, or an honest feeling, faint by the way, and relax their ef¬ 
forts I but the great mass is borne impetupusly forward to the one 
point. The policy of the Popes and Cardinals of one century is the 
same as that of the Popes and Cardinals of another century, though 
Alexander the Vlth is in one instance invested with the Tiara, and 
Clement the Xllth in another. If the times were propitious for the 
invasion of liberty of conscience, and of our temporal possessions, 
we should still have a Whitgift or a Laud at the head of the Angli¬ 
can church. The wonder is, that the influence of the Church lias 
not been even more oppressive. It wopld appear, however, that as 
mankind has advanced rapidly in civilization, since the lights of 
science and philosophy have penetrated through the thick darkness 
that overspread the face of Europe in the middle ages, not merely 
the spirit of Christianity has belln.of a miidor, a more tolerating 
nature, but the duties of men and c^f Christians arc performed with 
more reg^|^arity, and more in the spirit of the Gospel; and chat, in 
dii;cct proportion as the trammels of priestcraft have been thrown 
off, in that degree mankiifd have advanced in every art and every 
science. Till this great revolution took place in the human mind, 
no advancement could be made. I'he little porpon of intellect Vrliich 
had escaped the fetters of the schoolmen, was condemned to inac¬ 
tion, and to a torpid state of idleness. Nothing that had the loast 
tendency to improvement was permitted; nothing in the walks of 
natural philosophy existed but Alchymv and Astrology, It was aa 
great a crime, in the eyes of the priesthood, to adopt with Coper¬ 
nicus his planetary syi^item, as to deny the existence and compre¬ 
hensibility of the Trinity. Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
the Protestant Doctors were in arms against the philosophy of the 
human mind.. They opposed the system of Mr Locke, a system 
which has conferred such inestinmble benefits, on h!s countrymen, 
and on all the civilized world, and which at last has firmly establish¬ 
ed itself over the belter portion of Europe, in opposition to, and 
. in despite of, the influence of every Churchi—in despite of the 
monkish education that then, and still exists, in ^all countries, Pro¬ 
testant as well as Gatholic* Were bur Universities not strictly ino- 
deilcd on the plan of Convents, rather than of enlightened institu¬ 
tions, such as should have existence for advancing the interests of 
VOL. XLII. NO. 83. P 
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huaaanity> of phiIogopby« apd religion, that monkith spirit would not 
have betpt developed which actuated the Fellows of Oxford to ex- 
, pel from their University the illustrious Locke, and the enlightened 
and amiable Sir William Jones. Neither should we have«seen, in 
our time, the portrait of a man whose talents shed such lustre on 
hU country, torn with ignominy from the walls of our own Trinity 
College.* pp. ll-lS. 

With reference to these principles, we now resume the great 
subject of Catholic Emancipation'—not, however, with any de¬ 
sign of entering at large into the discussion of it, but for the 
‘purpose qf calling the attention of the country to the new and 
fearful importance lyhich it is assuming; and this we shall best 
do, by recapitulating its history since We last had occasion to 
discourse of Irish afiPairs. ^ 

The Session of Parliament now drawing to a close, and 
which equals any one that ever sate, whethef we regard the ini- 
portance ofHts deliberations, or the talents displayed in conduct¬ 
ing them^^ opened in circumstances of a nature fitted to excite 
the most intense anxiety. And we grieve to say, that the cotirsp 
which aiLiirs have taken, seems little calculated to allay those 
feelings of alarm, at its cdnclusion. The Catholic Association 
had, during the preceding vacation, obtained a consistency 
in its estalnishment and an influence over the country sut- 
cient to excite the attention Government ,* nor can we 
deny that its power end’its njeasuree wdre justly the subjects of 
vigilant observatioo. A voluntary union of the moj^t active 
and able leaders of the Catholics, ^the men of thkt body 
most important for their property, joined by the chief ecclesias¬ 
tics, and unanimously obeyed by the wbol^ people, even to the 
extedt of levying weekly contnbutfpns to a large amount, pre¬ 
sented an* indication of the highest value in the eyes of all sound 
and rational statesmen* Could such a bod^ h^ve sprung up, 
and in a few weeks grown to finished maturity, in a healthful 
state of the empire ? Compare with it all* the attempts of the 
reformers in this Island, Whether to form associations, to hold 
‘ meetings, or to present petitions; and they sink into insignifi¬ 
cance* Ye^ our reformers are zealous and able men; they nave 
a strong hold over the intelligent portion of the community; 
their personal infiuf nee is !ar|;e| from honesty and from talents; 
their cause is a good one, because dtere are great and admitted 
' i dpnses undeniable in theory, and producing the worst mischiefs 
’ in the practical adminiatraiion of a£Btirs. Ntili we see^hqw litUe. 
' hold all this weight ofi^^fioeoce ^nd of reason has ever had 
upon the miudii of the ^aiion at large. But all the people of 
Irel^d arks' ieeit ' leagued under the standard Of a Parliament 
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Hbseiubled lit daily on every subject most in- 

tcre&tif^ Co CtffiQtVyi and Issuing its directions to six mil¬ 
lions onei[oa^-citiiC^s, wlio heartily concurred^ and cheerfully 
complied' vrlth ^their sugges|;io 0 s. Those millions were rt> 
presented in the Imperial Parliament all the while; They had 
to the full as considerable a share in choosing its members as 
the inhabitants of £ngland| and an itidnitely larger share than 
those of Scotland; yet they all turned their eyes away from the 
point to whtoii all England and Scotland habimallylooh; and 
dxed their re^mrds almost exclusively upon Uieir assembled bre¬ 
thren in Dublin! A surer symptom no time ever exhibited of 
something rotten in the State, and calling (podly for a heal¬ 
ing and kindly hand. But empirics are either blind to symptoms, 
and occupied only with praising their own nostrums; or they mis¬ 
take the symptom for the malady, and attack it*with the knife. 
Oar rulers, whose perverse impolicy and long continued in¬ 
justice, whre the real causes of die association—who had, by a 
course of maltreatment, improverished and irritated the coOsti-* 
tution, until it broke out in a running sore—instead of tr}ing to 
restore its vigour by a generous system, set about cutting and 
scarifying, so aa to exaperate the disease, and seemed indeed to 
propose to themselves no higher object than making the wounds 
skin over, so as to escape the eye tor the present, by drawing 
back the foul humour and causing it, as Lord Bacon said, to 
burbt inwards. 

It was easy to perceive, that, divided as our Cabinet had been 
upon no less a question than the whole system ,of Irish poli- 
Ucks, upon this point ^ ^ Association they would aU be 
, agreed. Partly from pri^ip^ partly from having been fol¬ 
lowers of Mr ritt, who liAd given the Catholics a pledge at the 
Union; partly, perhaps, from having taken this lipe whue in op¬ 
position to the ministry of the day, and under the impression 
that the present j^onarch would adopt it at his accession, some of 
the mimsters had early committed themselves upon the Catho- 
iick question. AU of then^ upleed, had, to serve,the purpose of 
the day, in 1807, and whiK the late King reigned ^in vigour, 
raifeu the base shout pf No Popery, and, means of It, hap tak¬ 

en the goveipment firom men whose only mult was their propos¬ 
ing a b;U to ^ualize the rights ot* Catholics in both island^ as far 
^as infenor mUltory offiices^jwent^ so that % CathpUc snbaitprn or 
captain might,no longerit.pn crossing the/Irish Channei, be 
liable to the penalties m the cqde and it is,equally true, that 
all of them, a tqw aher, when, the cfy had served its turn, 
were so^itterly uti|d 4 ndful of it;, as to, carry through thq>self¬ 
same bill with their own hands, and without a single dissentient 
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voice in either House of Parliament, or a whisper in any part 
of the Country, • or a petition from any cathedral or vestry 
in either island! Nevertheless, these things were not unwil¬ 
lingly forgotten by the’ Opposition, ever th^ firm and con¬ 
sistent frictids of civihand religions liberty, because they de¬ 
sired to do good for its own sake, having for that sake alone 
abandoned, and then repeatedly refused, the highest offi¬ 
ces in the State: And accordingly, from 1812 downwards, they 
were always found willing to cooperate most cordially with 
some of the men who had* five years before, held them up to 
the fury of a Church and King mob, foi* the greater eonvetii- 
ence oi robbing tlj^em of their places. Those men, again, had 
in the course of this cooperation, rendered no litUe assistance 
to the good cause of toleration, and had become sq much mix¬ 
ed up with it while out «of office, that upon entering into the 
administration, they could not so far yield to the predopiiimt- 
ing influence of the High Court party, as to abandon the Ca- 
tholicks. ^That party, however, continued as inveterate as ever* 
in the principles of severe intolerance $ and, rather tlian concede 
any thing to the more liberal views of their colleagues, would 
have-not perhaps gone out of office—but turned out tliose 
colleagues, and endeavoured to carry on the government alone. 

A slngtilar, a wholly unprecedented compromise, Was the re¬ 
sult of misstate of things, and mixture of persons;—a compro¬ 
mise infinitely disgraceful to all the patties, new in the history of 
governments, and, as itself without a precedent, so not likely, we 
diould hope) ever to form a precedent for after times. The most 
important branch of our national policy by ffir, since the con¬ 
clusion of war in Europe«^iiraeed the branch which alone . 
required either vigour or talent to conduct it,—became that 
upon which alone our rulers differed, and could not possibly 
adopt any one line of operations. They must, therefore, either 
separate, and suffer a new administration to take tlieir places, 
or, ill order to keep their places, they must come at once to an 
understanding never to name Ireland, and to exercise no judg* 
ment whatever, in common, upon Irish affairs! It does not 
appear that they hesitated one instant in deciding between the 
two alternatives, of doing their di^ and preserving their ho¬ 
nour, or of keeping their places, 'ftiey unanimously prelerred 
office^ to reputation. * * 

J^Othing could be more scandalous than the results of this un¬ 
worthy bargain for office. As the two parts of the Cabinet differ¬ 
ed sp widely cm aveiy Irish quoiifion, it became necessary either 
that question should be discussed, or that eyerysuch 

point should be pursued by a middle course^ so as to follow the 
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opinions of neither the one holf of the Cabinet nor the other. 
I’hus, jsouie discussions were indefinitely postponed to Avoid ; 
differences; otherss which could not be delayed, were takei|« 
lip in a way agreeable to neither clasS) And for that reason 
objected to by neither, thoi^h evidently approved of by no 
one and some measures were framod, and appointments made, 
by a kind of jumble of all tastes and judgments. The same 
discrc]1ancies that prevailed in England, wcr^i faithfully refieet- 
cd in lreland>^both as regards persons and measures. An An¬ 
ti* Catholic Secretary of State issued his directions to a Catho¬ 
lic Lord Lieutenant, while an Anti-Catholic Under-Secretary 
corresponded with a Catholic Attorney-General; and the Vice¬ 
roy ‘‘FAS neutralized by an Anti-Catholic Chancellor, and serv¬ 
ed by a Secretary of the same persuasion. Had all these j,ug- 
glcs only served to humiliate and harass the parties, we might 
have been reconciled to their continuance; but the cost was 
paid at every turn, by the peace and the prosperity of Iieland. 

« While this disgraceful state of things was at its height, and 
the members of the Cabinet were probably wishing, that Ireland 
had never emerged from the ocean, (if not with one of their sup¬ 
porters, codvinced that an immersion of four-and* twenty hours 
was the only cure for its disorders), the Catholic association 
appears to have been hailed by them as an opportune iclicf. 
Here was a case of sufficient novelty to unite them all, witliout 
the charge of inconsistency. The High Court party being re¬ 
solved not to yield one inch, steady in tfie support of the CVown 
and the Heir-presumptive, and the Church—-the friends of 
emancipation seemed to have nothing for it but to yield, when the 
rise of the association ofiered\kind of bridge by which they 
might cross over, from the slippery precinct where jhey stood, 
partly on the ground of principle and popular favour, to the firm 
and safe footing where their colleagues were.already posHcd, 
securely basking in the unclouded sunshine of the Court. The 
<]uestion now admitted of bebg represented no longer the 
sam^; it was mixed with the new and alarming tme of the Asso¬ 
ciation—and what so easy as to be alarmed ? Change of circum¬ 
stances (and when do they not change ?) required change bf ^o- 
lic;^; and with the strongest opinions upon the main question, with 
the* firmest resolution to.sacrifice every thing but place itself*— 
which is as it were a professional politician’s honour, imd never to 
be parted from but Fith life—i$ was absolutely nec^esM^ry, even for 
the sake of the CathoUcks themselves^ to loin in sl^ng measures 
against their favourite Association, and save tbom from their 
own folly and their chosen leadera 1 Unanimity was according-. 
ly restored to the Cabinet, even npon an jlrisb questioil; and a 
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bill brou|rb^ In id suppress by violence tne lymplonijs of th«t 
deep'tooted discontentiy the precious fruits of >onu^ snisrulc, 
which the s 0 ld*>h and prodigate oonduet of the Cabinet, and 
their base system orcompromUe, had nurtured to tulitni ity. 

Tjie exposition at once repaiired t0 their post. They ral¬ 
lied themselves, and roused the country to a sense of publick 
duty. Although a general election approached, and the Ca- 
tboiie Association was far fiom being popular, and even the 
llEanancipation unpopular also—they saw the clear line of con¬ 
duct i»hich their principles pointed out; and, with a disinte¬ 
rested niagoanimity,*of ^hicn the history of party ofrords no 
second example, they unhesitatingly pursued l£ In vatn were 
they assailed with the vulgar cries of encouraging discudtent 
and exciting rebellion; in vain were the evils that oppressed, 
and the penis that menaced Ireland, charged upon them, by 
tlie men whose intolerant mis^rule, aud the men whose treatli- 
ery to the cause had occasioned both the one and the other; 
in vain were they threatened ^ith Uie yell of No Popery, lA 
the election supposed to be at hand! 't'ne Opposition despised 
all those aitifices, ond^ ranging themselves aguinsi^the nCw in¬ 
roads upon the Constitution, by which the evil consequence's of 
its old breaches were sought td be repaired, not a man of them 
was found, when the day of battle arrived, to have deseited 
his ranks. Their measures were not less signalized by skill 
and by prompt decision, than by gallant self-devotion. They 
began, from the hour the Syssioit opened, to make their 
stand, and appeal to the CQilntiy. They openly avowed their 
principles, and pledgea themsflves to maitjtain them aS heie- 
tofore, through good fortune^nd throtigli evil $ and they a- 
waited the attack upon that Association, whicli they professed 
to defend as the fHcnds of oppressed Ireland and of religious 
bberto, ^ f . . 

Wieu the Bdl jWas pr^pered for putting it down, a dc- 
Jbate ensued, i|i6 usual, after Its mtfnduction, but before 
giving leave to'hrlng it m; a debate bot* perhaps to be patal- 
toled^ti Pailiumentary history for its igiport^nce, and the sus- 
^lolued excellence which malked the eomjmss of its dn- 
jjrafson* ^ Four whole nights did this romorable contest lost, if 
^ contest It might be callea, ujhere ml liie strength lay, cxcept- 
^ log that of numbers, ou ode The elFect produced by 
debate out pf widiin the Farliatociit itserf; 

truly ^wholg range of Irish policy was 

drubiQi^ea it! thej^evahee^ ojt Itelend wijre op^iy canvass- 
W 5 & I^Oyermuem? freely arraigned; and such 

a dejltt*bk>w given to the dry of No Topcryi and flic other tie- 
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■ lusions of tlie^ Cburch pairty, that intolerance lost more 
ground that than it had ever hoped to r(‘gain by the 
niann which tii^ Association enabled it to excite. 'Hie con- 
tlutt of tbnhrbocly tvas most triumphantly defended; and it ap> 
peared j^ainly tiiat the peace of Irclnnct had been restored by 
its exertions, and maintained iW its influence. Of eleven 
counties, half a year Before proclaimed tinder the Curfew act, 
not one now remained disturbed; rents were peacefully paid; 
Captain liock no longer trained the nightly bands of depreda¬ 
tors; and a new era seemed to dawn upon the sister kingdom, un¬ 
der the auspicious authority of that body which had succeeded 
in obtaining the confidence forfeited by the natural rulers of the 
country. 

It is remarkable that even the liberal part of the Cabinet 
Hot only exerted themselves lo put down the Association, but 
did their best to revive the No Popery cry, by proclaiming loudly 
the universal dislike in which tbe cmestion ol Caibolic Emanci¬ 
pation, they asserted, Was held in England and Scotland; and 
they pronounced the ruin of that cause to be the certain con- 
se(|uencc of the AssBciation's success. Their motives were too 
plain to deceive any one for a moment; it was their interest to 
mix up the Association with the question Itself, in order to jus¬ 
tify their dereliction of the latter; and to repress all attempts at 
reviving the discussion when the Association should be put 
down. But their disingenuous attempt met with the fate it so well 
deserved. The firm stand made by the opposition, and their 
fearlessly coming forward to meet the cry, silenced it. The 
severe scrutiny which the subject underwent during the long 
debate, threw such lij^t on alf^ts details as dispelled every re¬ 
maining prejudice in the c mnlry; and ail efforts to excite once 
mure the di'tgraceful outcry ol danger to the Chhrch, were 
mure signally defeated than upon any former occasion,—^notwith¬ 
standing die materials of alarm drawn from that new, and some* 
What threatening aspect of Ireland under the powerful guidance 
of the Catholic Association. A circumstance^which almost un¬ 
avoidably marked these debates, encouraged, i^k did not point 
out a most important measure to the Opposition leaders. Tlie 
more liberal part of the Government who had befriended the 
Catholics, now tb|it they took part against the Aasociatlon^eie 
driven, in defence of their own consistency, to the necessity of 
reasserting their principlps tm the general question, and pledg¬ 
ing themselves still to support it, when severed from the Associa¬ 
tion. Tt appeared clearly then, that now wi^ the time to press 
them to redeem this pledge by^hrin^pg the' question forward, 
the indignation of 3ie^clt|iofic bodj 
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of their favourite Association, mitst (Spmpel those of their 
friends who supported the bill, to exelrt themselves in favour of 
the Emancipation, and might also induce many who had not 
before supported the question, to save themselves ainl pacify the 
country by joining to cany it, After many attempts made to 
dissuade from this course, on the pretence that it wos not yet the 
time f and Uiat a '.casu/i should be allowed to allay the latedieats; 
and that great loss would be sustained by a defeat at the pre¬ 
sent moment,—the question was brought forward, and carried 
through the Commons after eight or nine long debates, in addi¬ 
tion to the five or six nights already spent in canvassing the 
Association. 

And here we must step aside to remark upon the history of 
the Irish delegates, who resorted to London armed willi full 
jmwersfronj their Catholic countrymen to oppose the Association 
bill, and to promote tlie Catholjc question. No men in circum¬ 
stances so difficult anti delicate, ever behaved with greater tem¬ 
per and moderation, or more recommended themselves to all 
parties by their fairndssand by the conciliiftory manner of their 
proceedings. Of necessity ignorant of the men with whom 
the state of things called upon them to act, they could not 
avoid falling into some errors; but these were all excusable, 
when the purity of their motives and the extreme novelty of their 
Mtundon was considered. The sanguine temper which made 
them give ear to.the hope so unaccountably held out by some 
persons, is to be reckoned the chief of these mistakes $ for it led 
to far too much carelessness about the blow levelled at the As¬ 
sociation, and to a degree of kindness towards the very worst 
and most bigoited enemies of i^eir cause, perhaps to a degree 
of confidence jn their tnore doubtful* bUpporters, easily mistaken 
for IndifTeii'bnce to bad treatment, and neglect of their best and 
truest friends. It 1$ most certain that in rodlity they felt neither. 
Those who )cnew them were well aware that their gratitude to 
the champions o(^ tbelr cause exceeded all powers of desci^p- 
tioD ; and that if they overlooked for Ute moment the destruction ' 
of the Catholic Association,, it was not because they ever could 
forgive diat act of violence folly, but because, in the ino- 
ntentary hojic of carrying die Catbolic^ question (the only object 
of the Association) they suffiu'ed tUe}nselve§ only to look ibr- 
ward, and declined to look behind, yufortunately, a wrong 
construction was nut uppp this conid»<j|tory demeanour; and the 
intolerant pa ay, mistalvhig patience for pusillanimity, 

t sdjd to beUei’c tj^t there could be any real danger in Ihwui t- 
thc wishes of ttm Irish, imtil the p^rd should come too near 
^ javc them aby choice citUef ^ to the manner or the extent 
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of the concession* ‘ It is a trnth, but a most unhappy one, that^ 
T^hile those persons talk in such high sounding terms of their 
courage, and express such horror at the bare mention of yield-* 
jug any thinijC to fear, no one act of justice has ever yet been 
done to Ireland, excepting under the influence of imnudiate 
apprehensions, arising from the presence of extreme dillicully, 
and the approach of the most formidable dangers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it seems equally true, that there are some men on whom 
not only the experience of others, but their own is* throw ri 
away ; and who will not get wisdom In' that which is pro¬ 
verbially said teaches it even to fools. Looking back to the 
history of former times, and indeed to some very recent passages 
in the proceedings of the House of Lords and the government, 
we cannot help suspecting that the rejection of the ‘Catholic 
Bill by so large a majority, and the language in which it was 
opposed in that J louse, proceeded in part ft om a contempt of 
the Irish Catholics, not justified, though probably excited, by 
the conciliatory demeanour which they held,upon that suppres¬ 
sion of the Association. 

An incident of a very unlucky kind marked the progress of 
the bill, and arose out of the same circumstances; we mean the 
connexion of the measure with two others, not necessarily allied 
to i<, and mnch more likely to divide and even alienate its friends, 
than to gain any new su})port. Upon the merits of those pro¬ 
jects we shall at present say little: one is of diflicult considera¬ 
tion and of a most unpopular aspect,—the restraint upon lease¬ 
hold qualifications: The pther is perhaps a wise measure, but 
ought to have followed and no(;^companied the repeal of those 
penal laws, the existence df whiSjh must ever be an insuperable 
l)4ir to the clergy accepting any provision, or keeping gny terms, 
with a government tliat oppresses their flocks. The leiiscliold 
qtiestion seems indeed now* set at rest, at least as part of the e- 
muncipatiou; and we fear it deserves little support upon its own 
merits,—convinced that the root of die evil is not in tiie maimer 
of multiplying votes, but in* the unfortunate circumstances of the 
irisli peasantry, a poor, ignorant, and therefore mdst dependant 
body, whom t^eir rich landlords will always make voters in one 
way or another, as long as the one party is disposal to cncou- 
ragO, and the other to commit jferjury for electionem iug purposes. 
But', at any rate, both these obnoxious measures are now for 
Qver severed from the general qtiestion, and maybe rcgardeH as a 
removal* of the okl securities so inconsistcril^ly required by the 
enemies of the penal code, and Idng since exploded from the 
question. .The adoption of those * * uoinpf ^*as they were figu- 
jratively termed by the parliamentary fricuds of the bill, wusj 
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expected to secure its quick anil ^sy flight through both Hou&eii 
ot Pariismenit But they proved wings of lead; they were 
laughed ut, and indued vehemently reidstcd by the intoluiniit 
party j they ga^tled^ as it was ascertained, not a single vote in 
the one hpuse, while they lost the support of five or six of the 
best 0*iends of civil and religious liberty in the other. 

Ah event occurred in the latter period of the discussion, 
intended to efiect great things against tlie Catholics in Parlitv* 
'teent, and still more relied upon out of*doors; but which, 
tiiottgh certainly not without its influence in the Upper House, 
has signally faded in the country. We allude to the extra¬ 
ordinary d^aration of his Hoyed Highness the heir-presuuip- 
tive to the throne. We are aware of the protection which the 

* privilege of Parliament flings around all its members: But the 

pnblick conduct of publick men is the subject of free discussion 
m a free state; and we are wed assured that the Ulustriout. per¬ 
sonage in question would be the last man in the country to deny 
those fellow-catrzejqis to whom he has appealed upon this occa¬ 
sion, the power of canvassing his words or actions. We acquit 
him most readily of every sinister design; we believe that he 
spoke, unguardedly and moat unadvisedly spoke, die honest 
•ebtimenis of bis heart; and, respecting sincerely his consist- 
ency, and willing to excuse his frankness, it is impossible to re- 
ceiv^e, without gnef and wonder, hisimplied assertion, that what¬ 
ever opinion he may once have adopted, he never, while he lives^ ” 
can qualify or change. This, let us remind the Duke of York, 
is the profession not of a wisc^ but of unwise man; it betokens 
no strength of underst^ding, but rather a degree of weakness 
l^rdering upon incapacity, ffnless^he is absolutely infallible, 
which wedoubt whetner even the Hishop who affirmed the King’s 
perfection will assert of an heir presumptive, to pronounce 
that he never will change bis opinion upon any great subject, 
is the greatest folly imaginable. If be is a man, and liable to 
err, ridigion* above all a religion founded on reason, and ap¬ 
pealing to r^isbn alone, should teach blm, that as he may pos¬ 
sibly be in ibe wrong, he is |>ound to correct his opinion, the in¬ 
stant be discovers it to be erroneous. And if he fancies that 
greatness of mind is best by an obstinate adherence to, 

* every notion Ae may at any iidm' nave adopted, we will show ’ 
him, in every ceUiOf Bednem Hospital, men to the fidi as 

' mughaniinous as himself, who would suSer martyrddm rather 
limit give up en loti of the 4alu<df>n8 that form part* of their 
tmliliref i Bp Ibr ihe sinse of this memorable declaration I 
no# ftr Hi cpnsliwd^fmil py^riety. Supposing him .deliberat4y 
to prwnt,, opinion, it seems 
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he holds it right iieVer to yield dt» let whet will betide. iHd 
lifters an as^eveittion, under the banction t>f an oaih, that in 
every station (meaning plainly when he shall be King), no power 
on earth shall ever make him act on any other views than those 
he now entertains; that is, in short, that if both Houses of 
Parliament, and all his councillors and nU his people were to 
present to him the Emancipation Bill, he would at once refuse 
his Iloyal assent, at all hazards to himself, his crown, and his 
kingdoms 1 

Does he reflect that be is, if ever, only to be the King 
of a free people?—To be the first Magistrate of a country 
from which the Stuarts were driven because "they attempted to 
govern by violence and without a Parliament ? But what else 
is it than saying that be is prepared for violence, and reckless of 
a Parliament, if he avows nis intention of following his own in¬ 
clination*, whatever Parliament may say ? Is there any reason 
why another king should not have some other prejudice, and 
pursue it in like manner ? Nay, is there any reason why ho 
himself should not have an opinion of his own upon any, mid 
upon every other question of domestic and* of foreign policy^ 
and hold it as obstinately, and act upon it as sleodny ? One 
who has sd spoken, may not, on other subjects, be averse to the 
maxims of the Holy ^.Ules. The questions of war against li¬ 
berty abroad, and treaty with the emancipated colonics in Ame¬ 
rica, have doubtless attracted his Royal Highness’s regards. 
He has certainly made up his mind upon them; and, consist*- 
ently with what he has now stated, he may ineiist, that happen 
what may, and vote what the tvo Houses may, and address as 
the people may, he will persistin making war, together with 
Ferdihand in Europe, ^nd refusing to make peaces with the 
free men of the New Worhl. ffere, then, is a finiJ prospect of 
quiet and prosperous times, when it shall please God to make 
his Royal Highness our King. Why Janies the Second never 
openly'spoke so much agaiim the spii it of the constitution, for 
Popery, as this Prince has spoken for the Protestant cliarch; 
and yet he lost his crown tot whdt^he did and said, although 
he was as conscientious and as bold a man as tbe Duke. These 
must no doubt have been tbe feelings of* the House of Com¬ 
mons when they should with ou^ voice an echo to the prayer 
for the present Kin^s long life, which accompanied the re¬ 
ference to hU sacoeisops extraordinary sjieecb. 

But a prayer and its echo are not all that the occasion demands. 
Something mori^ is heodfu! for the salvation of the State. Cun 
, mortal man imagine k lUore^'Conjcilttsive argument for speedily 
carrying through theChlholiC^UUsttun—amoi^trumpct-idngueii 
1 # 
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warning against tlic dangers,of delay—^than this frank declara¬ 
tion of the next King? In addition to all the other reasons for 
redressing the wrongs of Ireland,—for deeming every day*s de¬ 
lay lE^ step to certain destruction—we now have notice—and it is 
our own l^ult if we do not profit by it—that the only chance of 
carrying the cjiiestioii for Ireland, without involving England in 
Vevoiution and civil war, is the carrying it while the reigning 
,Monarch fills the throne which his family acquired from the 
voice of a free people. His Majesty is an ancient supporter of the 
rights of conscience generally, and especially he is a wain^ friend 
of the Irish Catholics. He has no scruples like his royal fa¬ 
ther; he labours cfnder no delusions like his royal brother; he 
bas voluntarily issued a proclamation to his Hanoverian peo¬ 
ple breathing to the utmost extent the principles of absolute 
and universal toleration. While his life is yet preserved to 
us, 'it is the bounden duty of all to promote the Cathoiitk 
question, who regard the peace of the empire and the stability 
of the constitution,.at least if they regard at the same time the 
permanency of the government in the House of Brunswick, as 
established by the<KAct of Settlement. If any one ia still a sin¬ 
cere and unconverted friend of the penal code, if he expects 
from the progress already made that finally both houses of Pat- 
liament will vote for its repeal, even he is bound to hasten that 
period, in order that the bill may be carried up to the Throne 
while his Majesty fills it. Even if he doubts its being soon car¬ 
ried, and deems its success an evil, still, unless he prefers the 
penal code to the permaner^cy of the existing dynasty and the 
tranquillity of the whole empi^, he is bound to support its re¬ 
peal at the present moment. j6e only,^ in short, can consistent¬ 
ly vote against it, who values the remaining laws agaihst the 
Catholics highly, that he would rather see a monarch backed 
by an army, arrayi^ against a parliament backed by the peo¬ 
ple, than give up a letter of these statute^; and deems the ex¬ 
clusion of KomaU Catholics from the constitution chea*p]y pur¬ 
chased by involving the country in confusion, staining it with 
blood, and exposing that ^institution itself either to perish or 
bo buved, by a change of dynasty and by civil war. If there be « 
any man, now at l$^e, who rcilly so^ highly prices the penal 
code, he may consistently AUd conscientiously answpr the ap- ^ 
peal of the Duke of Ifork. ' All else will take warning from it, 
and tfet accordingly, » 

bjo sticb view of the suWeet, unhappily, seems to have pre¬ 
sent^ to the Lords' flOuse of I^rliameiu when the Royal 
Duki^'a warning wa* pronounced, We desirelo be understooefj 
as eApreasing all the respect which it is possible to feci upon 
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viewing tlie proceedings of tbeir Lord$liipj| in this memorable 
nfiair. No persons can entertain a higher opinion than we do 
'of the virtue and prudence that distinguish this august body; 
but it is quite consistent with'* these sentiments to declare the 
deep sorrow which we feel in common with the large majority 
of our countrymen at the disappointment which the bc^t hopes 
of the nation received on this remarkable occasion. Nor did 
th^orce of reason then brought into operation materially les¬ 
sen this disappointment. On the contrary, their Lordships 
seemed to take the higher ground,—to pursue tlic more dig¬ 
nified course of declaring their good pleasure on the credit of 
their great authority, and backing it by some particularly flimsy 
arguments, as if to let the world know that they were far re¬ 
moved above the vulgar necessity of accounting for, their ac¬ 
tions by appealing to men’s understandings. 

The debate was preceded by a notable incident. A paitson 
' in London, borne away by his intolerance and presuming spirit, 
had committed the scandalous indecorum of addressing his con¬ 
gregation from the pulpit, and exhorting them all, women as 
Melf as men, to sign the petition, then lying in the vestry- 
room, against the Catholic claims. A Noble Lord justly ex¬ 
pressed his indignation at such an outrage; when the Bishop 
of London (Dr HoVlcy, so much distinguished in ti>e late 
Queen’s case) is said to have pronounced a panegyrick upon 
the reverend person who had so grossly misd§mcaned him¬ 
self, and professed to sCe no ground for censuring him. Lord 
Spencer, a name alike dear to the friends of learning and 
of the constitution, and a firm supporter of the church es¬ 
tablishment, rose to express ho^much shocked he had been 
at the shameful proceedings' of the priest, and ho^ much 
more shocked at the defence of it by his Diocesan; and the 
Ai'chbrshop of Canterbury, to his great honour be it spoken, 

' so highly disapproved of both, that he openly avowed his 
reprobation of the clergyman’s conduct, in the presence of 
the Bishop—thus reading that prelate a memorable lesson, 
and showing, that if the diocesan forgot his clerical duty, 
of superintending his parson’s, in the heat of his political jseal, 
and the fervour of his devotions tq the rising sun, his Metro¬ 
politan had not forgotten his duty of correcting that diocesan, 
—notwithstanding his Grace’s known approval of the vety 
same political doctrines. In truth, it was manifest to all the 
rational members of the High Church party, that even the 
right princi{>les might suffer through 4.he injudicLons violence 
oran indiscriminaling aappofter. . ♦ * ". . 

Tiie cause of liberal bpiniona received upon this occasion, 
2 
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not only tlio able tnppbn of i(a old and faithful allies, but the 
signal advantage of tf most able speech from the Dirko ot Devon- 
^ shiiO; evinting clearly that his Gtace inherits, with the honours* 
and princely possessions of his house, those sound principles, 

^ which more than either have endeared the name of Cavendish 
to Englishmen, and placed it beside that of Husscll; and that 
t he is eminently distinguished for bis talents as well as for his 
^ station and his worth. But we must endeavour to accounhfor 
' the failure of the bill, though so defended, by looking a little at 
the arguments urged against it. And here the lead was* taken 
by a now bishop, and a new convert from liberality to lutolc* 

^ ranco. Dr BlomHcId, formerly known for his great classical 
attainments, and long a supporter of the cause of religious li* 
berty; afterwards tutor to the ministei-'s near relations, then pro* 
moted to a rich living in London of 4000/. a year, next imbued 
^with a sincere love oi the Pedal Code, and finally advanced to the 
See of Chester, worth as much more, without giving up his Hv- * 
ing. When we say dually, it is only with reference to the 
present time. Far be it from us to limit thus his views of pre¬ 
ferment ; doubtless he aspires to the higher and richer posts 
of the hierarchy; and certainly a more indefatigable prelate 
has not, since the days of Horsley, appeared within the walls 
of Pcrliament. He is no doubt a Lord df Parlisfcneiit, and has 
privileges as such; and he may find it easier complain of us 
than to answer for his own conduct; but we cannot but regard 
him as a public man, eagerly tbrustitfg himself foiward upon 
every odcosiod into the vtew of the public, and hardly letting a 
day pass without some advertisement of his claims upon Durham 
and London. / 

Afteii; * freely confessing the dhangh which his opinions had 
^ undergone, * he asserts the cause to have been, tha^ he bad 
since * reflected upon the innumerable ^vils which Popery, if 
not the Catholic religion, bad inflicted j; ’—and, because its prin* 
ctples were unchangeable, therefore he most now oppose—not 
' Popery—for that is not in uuestion—but the admisbion of Ca¬ 
tholics to the equal rights wnich have raised him fiom an hnm<* 
ble station to be a mrd-btshop, with 8,00o/. a year, and the 
' privilege of venting his matter by the hour in the flrtt as* 
asmbly of the empire. Thus he wbuld have us believe that 
' fle never heard till lately of Smithfield fires, sales of indulgent 
t'^^eies, monkish profli^cies, and papal tyranny. His eyes arU for 
l^^lhe first time bpt^d to the nature of the Catholic Claims, by 
being for the first time, opened to the history of what all the 
fifth form boys know by heait. ♦But why charge * Protestant 
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* bishops/ 6av8 he* * with $0 mean and aordid os sclf-in- 

‘ terest ? Wnat ground does their history afford for this mode 
‘of unworthy attack? Was it personal interest that induced 
‘ the seven bishops to resist the encroachments of an arbitrary 
‘ king? No—their motives sprung from a pure source—it was 
‘ their honest and firm ambition of proving themselveS'vigilant 
‘ sentries, and ready champions of the church of which they 
‘ were dignitaries—an ambition which he hoped would long 
‘ pervade the minds, and influence the conduct of their success 
‘ sors, placed in situations of similar trial,’ We rather think 
*this about the boldest attempt upon the gravity of the reader 
. or hearer that was ever adventured. So then Bishop Blomiield 
must be held to be quite disinterested in his overdone devotion 
to the ruling party at Courts and« the heir presumptive of the 
Crown, because the seven Bishops resisted the Court, and 
went to prison rather than abandon the sacred duty of op¬ 
posing the' King’s. strongest wishes! L4t us see him in any 
tiie most minute particular oppose the pleasure of the King, 
orhis minister for the time being—his Majesty not being.in line 
article of death,—and we shall suffer him to speak in the same 
sentence of himself and those very admirable fathers of the Eng- 
, iish church, whp underwent persecution and exposed themselves 
to^destr action in defence of our libertieaiand religion. He Indeed 
talks of being placed ‘in a situation of similar trial with the 
‘ seven Bishops ! ’ How? when? where? Is it because he is 
doing his uttermost to serve both the court, the minister, and 
the heir presumptive, with a forwardness ofobkduiousness that 
distinguishes him even on the Bench of Bishops r Is it because 
his past ‘ trials’ havev been Bisltopsgate Without, and Chesler, 
and that he expects the mor^ wwe ‘ trial * of London, or Wor- 
> cester, or Du vham, to prove nis constancy ? He trusts ^e church 
. . may never want * vigilant entries and ready champions. ’ No 
fc,fear whatever of that, as long as the court protectu—nofeatjof 
1 men being found to brave the approving smiles of the reigning 
‘'prince ; to hold fast their revenues, m spite of the patronising 
..nods and cheers of .the TreMuryj^ench; and to seA tfie pltce 
of jhqnohr in further translation,, in spite of the gracious favour 
, of the neift King ! We should hot wonder if it were |ven poisi- 
. ble to get men from * among the; dignitaries of the cburcli, ’ 
wilting tQ p^form some of still more ma^aninious ssif* 
,;, devoti 9 n«—spipe marfyr ready jto take tho advanced posts—rtofiy 
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No doubt tins active and self-devoted gentleman lias been 
scmcwhat unfortunate in his present exertions; and his failure has 
been signalized by such unhappy scrapes, as may lead hit. patrons 
to dispense witli his services in behalf of some less bustling and 
more prudent candidate for translation. The remedy he proposed 
for all the ills of Ireland was about as unluckily selected as could 
have been desired' by his bitterest enemy; ‘ Let those who re¬ 
ceive rents from the soil, reside there,* says his Lordship. In¬ 
deed ! And what ought those to do who receive tithes from the 
soil, without labouring it ? Does the Bishop of Chester divide 
himself in twain, so that he may both live in Chester and* 
Jlivhopsgate ? What demon could suggest such a topic to such 
a speaker ? We know not; but he was not a whit a less wicked 
imp, who put his Lordship upon uttering the statement, since 
so signally^refuted, that Di Dromgoole*s attack on the Protest¬ 
ant establishment had been echo^ by the Catholics, and that 
it spoke the sense of the whole body. For it so happens, that 
the very morning after his speech was delivered, the Catholic 
body met, and thought proper to publish a formal disavowal of 
the attack ! So humiliating an exposure of his Lordship*s inac¬ 
curacy, we think, will silence him in future upon this great 
qu^^tion ; and may serve to remind him, how little a readiness 
td, believe the worst, and a rashness in making charges .for 
which he has no authority, and therefore has no right to bring, 
suits the character of a Christian Bishop, who has taken upon 
htm the' office of overseer in a Church professing the religion oF 
tiuth and of charily. 

The rbetorick of the Duke of York, with the new zeal .against 
toleration with which his Uo}r^ Highncs$*s declaration seems to 
have inspired the Prime Minister/* proved too powerful for the 
unassisteli force of hutnan reason, in the Upper House; and, in 
spite of Ihc blunders of the Bishop,, the bill to restore the Irish 
people to the Constitution, and peace to Ireland, was rejected 
by a majority of forty-seven; the ministers being about equally 
divided, as became them on siich a question, and the Irish Vice- 
rt^y’s proxy being given by Opposition Peer, in favour of 
tlje measure 1 

Awful is the responsibility which rests on those ministers 
Slid that’House ! We have only been historians of thek late 
perilous acts; and we devoutly hope out forebodiifgs^may prove 
irjaginary. » 
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Art. VIlI, Inajtgural Discourse of Henri/ Brounhant, Bhq, 
M.l\ on being installed Lord Hector of the Vnixtisiti/ of 
Glasgerwt Wednesday April (>i 1823. Glasgow. 

ItToBBES) if mistake not, has somewhere observed, that the 
man who seriousljvcontemplatcs the utter extinction of civil 
Liberty, would do well to begin his operations by destroying the 
literary remains of Antiquity4 And truly, for the attainment of 
that great and desirable ol^ct, wc cannot conceive a more in¬ 
dispensable preliminary. The tone of conscious dignity^ the 
inextinguishable hate of tyranny and corre^oiiding attachment 
to freedom, the love of country, the love of fame, contempt of 
death, the fixed and rooted opinion, so often inculcated, that 
the value of life is not to be estimated so much by the comforts 
and conveniences, as by the independence and dignity of ou^ 
condition,—sentiments like these, which blaze out in almost 
every P&g® of these immortal works, form a powerful excite¬ 
ment to manly and generous action. The liberal and profuse 
commendations bestowed, in the most passionate strains of elo¬ 
quence, upon those who have deserved well of mankind, havo 
ti constant tendency to produce the same species and degree of 
merit in each succeeding generation; and, like the triumphs of 
Miltiades, which disturbed, as we are told, the repose of Thc- 
mistocles, will not, even yet, allow the generous and high-minded 
to sleep. For which reason, whilst the orators, historians,and poets 
of Greece aqd Rome, (of the former more particularly), and a 
taste duly to appreciate their mi^its, shall remain, so long may 
wc rest assured that the schcntc^uded to by the Philosopher 
of Malmesbury will be attended with vei^ considerable inter¬ 
ruption and diffitulty in the execution. These wrilinjgs consti¬ 
tute, as it were, a chain of fortresses from which sallies will be 
continually made, * to disturb and trouble the aspirants after 
absolute power, and to redeem mankind from slavery to free¬ 
dom ; wts mmi irdtrus i*S 

We have been led into this train of reflection by the perusal 
of uie publication pi‘efixed*'to tliis articles vfrhich, considering 
the quarter from which it comes, and the circumstances oc¬ 
casioning it, we take the earliest opportunity of* noticing, as 
Mr Brougham himself, it seems, thought it right to lose no 
time in iustilying the propriety of the appointment, which pio- 
duccd'this discourse, and to which his great fame, his splendid 
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talents and'infimtely diversified information, so justly entitled 
Jiiin. The appearanbe.of this Treatise we conceive to be an 
j,intellectual and physical phenomenon. When and how does Mr 
-Brougham contrive to continue or revive pursuits and studies {)f 
this nature? Cicero, in the shape, and under the mask of apology 
' and exculpation,’assumes to himself, in hi.'S accustomed manner, 

' merit and praise for seizing opportunities to follow his literary 
fc labours, during stjasons devoted by others to amusements and 
# pleasures. ‘ Quare quis tandem me reprehendaf, aut quis mild 
»i‘ 'jnre sHcemseaff si, quantum cecteris ad suas-res obcuiulas, 

‘ quantum ad festos dies liidorum celebrandos, quantum ad 
't ‘ alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requiem aniini et corporis con- 
ceditur temporis; quantum alii tribimut tempeslivis conviviis, 
quantum denique aleo?, quantinti pila?, tantum mild egomet 
‘ ad here sttulia recoUnda sumpsero ?’ * But from widcli hour 
out of the twenty-four, can Mr Brougham, considering his un¬ 
avoidable engagements, contrive to pilfer some small fraction 
for such purposes ? What part of that time, which others may 
devote now (as it seems they did in the days of Cicero) to the 
‘ Tennis Court, or Almack*s, or Crockford’s, can Mr Brougham 
appropriate to himself? To affirm of the same person that he 
' is in the Court of King’s Bench all day ki the active discharge 
e; df the most laborious profession in the world, under which the 
stoutest nervi^ and flhnest constitutions are found to fail, and 
’' afterwards in the House of Commons all night, a first-rate de- 
. hater on every subject proposed j—that he is in the Court of 
Exchequer o^n—^in the House of Lords as oftei^-—before the 
Privy Council whenever it meefs—a constant attendant at pnb- 
'Jic meetings-^in society freqi|^ntly, and yet finds time for the 
’ culiivatiqp of literature and scieifce, tor general and most cx» 
lJufsive readitig and frequent composition, sounds like moii<r 
^ strous Stud shocking exaggeration, or fabulous invention, when 
' compared yith‘the every day and average performances of or» 
'f,binary exertion!. And yet is this apparently imaginary picture 
a faithful description of the manifold occupations of tliis 
'^ ^<^derful.man. Accordingly, as an illustration.or our remarks* 
Ji,*” usual course, and by no means as an excqitioh to it, 
v Jwe find that this inaugural lecture #as actually composed!^4ur*^ 
exigency and pressure of the very busiest part ^ tlie 
busy circuit in the kin^pm. , 

The plan, webeliere, was new; addresses to the learoed body- 
‘-which Mr Brougham now the bead, having, on all former.* 

e^ihpore. This deviatibjp, However,” 
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from the usual course, and the composition of a written spe^h^ 
W'e consider to have been extremely well judged, as convigy- 
ing at once a delicate compliment to his audience, and adding 
the weight of his example to a precept of great importance, 
which we shall hereafter notice. The sulnect chosen, also, 
is happy and appropriate in the extreme. Upon no topic of 
greater, consequence could he possibly have addressed the 
University; and upon none could suggestions have come from 
him with so great effect, as upon that art, in which Mr 
Brougham himself has, by universal assent, made so great a 
proficiency, 

Mr Brougham begins naturally by an appeal to the younger 
part of his audience, upon whom, in truth, the effect produced 
was likely to be greatest, reminding them of the inestimable 
value of that precious portion of lire, and of the direction iie- 
. cessarily given, by the use or abuse of it, to their .future cha- 
; racter and fortune. This subject, indeed, like all others of 
primary and vital importance, has been treated too often to ad¬ 
mit of much novelty; but it cannot be too often repeated—ex¬ 
hortation upon exhortation—^precept upon precept (‘ till their 
‘ ears are so stunned, that, if possible, they cart liear nothing 
‘else,**) that every hdur diey snatch from amusement, or 
wrest from pleasure, will become the source, if not of glory, 
as in die duse of their Rector, at. least of ornament to their 
maturer years, and of elegant enjoynicnt and harmless pleasure 
{ at that more advanced period, when ambition^ $hall have k>ng 
forsaken theip. Th^ were moved (we will hope) by the foP 
lowing earnest and affectionate passage. 

* It is not the less true, becai^ it has been oftentimes said, that 
. .the period of youth is by far^he Eest Jtted for the improvement of 
the mind, and the retirement of a College almost exclusively adapted 
to much study. At your enviable age, every thing has the lively in¬ 
terest of novelty and freshness; attention is perpetually sharpened 
by cunosity, and the;meni6ry is tenacious of the deep impressions it 
thus receives, to a degr^ unknown in after life; while the distracting 
cares of the world,, br jtCs beguiling pleasures, cVossiibt the threshold 
- of these calm retreat^'; i^jvdistant noise and bustle are faintly heard, 
making^ the shelter enjoy more grateful;" dhd the struggles of 
'ans^ious mortals embarked upon that troubldus sea,' are viewed from 
'''’an eminence,' the'security of which is rendered more sweet by the 
prospect of the scene below. Vet a little while, and you too will be 

_*■*—_ '. ■ _ . •- . i — I 

' * Quare^ quanquain,;:a! Cratippb nostrb, prinefpe huj us memoriae 

philbsophbrum haec te assidu^' audite atqub acciperf confido; tameu 
conducere arbitror talibm awre»''tuai '^tm1m mremumare, nec east 
si j^en possit, ^uidguem, aUudf.pudir9i*i!>»Cu}i^ ta his 
Book Sd. Q 2 ’ 
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|>Iunge4 into those waters of bitterness l-^and will cast an eye of regret, 
as now I do, upon the peaceful regions you have quitted for evei. 
Sdeh is your lot as members of society; But it will be your own fault 
if you look back on lAiis place with repentance or with shame; and 
be well assured that, whatever time-—ay, every hour-—you squander 
We on unprofitable idling, will then rise up against you, and be 
paid for by years of bitter^but unvailin^ regrets. Study then, 1 be¬ 
seech you, so to stoire your minds with the exquisite learning of 
former ages, chat you may always posSess within yourselves sources 
of rational and refined enjoyment, which will enable you to set at 
nought the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other pen arc slaves: 
and so imbue yourselves with the sound philosophy of later days, 
forming yourselves to the virtuous habits which are its legitimate off¬ 
spring, that you may walk unhurt through the tiials which await you, 
and may look down upon tlic ignorance and error that surround you, 
not with lofty and supercilious contempt, as the sages of old times, 
but with the vehement desire of enlightening those who %vander in 
darkness, and who are by so much the more endeared to us by how 
much they want our assistance. ’ * 

Mr Brougham then proceeds (wc do not affect to take the 
topics in their precise order) to the consideration of a part of 
J>is subject, which, restricted as he was unavoidably within 
narrow limits, wc are extremely glad he did not pass over. 
We allude to the imporunce and necessity of attending to 
m itten compodltorif with a view to attaining even a moderate 
share of excellence in the art of which he was treating. ‘ I 

* should lay it down as a rule (says Mr Brougham *), admit- 
^ ting of no exception, that a man will speak well in proportion 
‘ as he has written mpeh; and that with e<iual talents, he will be 
‘ the finest extempore speaker, Avhen no lime for preparing is 

* allowed, who has prepared Mmself the most sedulously when 
< he had ah opporUinity of delivering a premeditated speech. 
f All the exceptioDs, I have ever heard cited to this principle, 

* are apparent ones only,* &c. And we dconji this to liavc been 
the poore useful and even necessary, because there is a most 
mistaken and injurious notion not gnusuaf, that facility is the first' 

' object to be attained,‘""'quantity, no matter what quality,—and 
that he is no mean proficient, who coti, in a given jiofiod of 
time, utter a certain number of words without sUmiqeriug or 
; hesitation, as the poet, whom fWace notices not to conimcnd, 
tpok credit to himself for writing a hundred verges w'hilst he stow) 
on one log. Now, so far are we from considering such a habit, 
or practice, or trick (whatever it is), any gain or advance^ that 
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it is, in oiir opinion, with reference to any thinjr llhe higher nN 
tainments, A positive defect,—a step*the wrong ay. He will 
never arrive at excellence, who is too soon satisfied >\iih him¬ 
self. If not a certain proof, it is, we' arc sure, a fail proiniso 
of eminence and distinction, when a man thinks modestly 
and di^dently of himself, and is anxious rather for Inipruvo 
ment and acouisition tlian content with the progress al¬ 
ready made. The standard of merit should be placed high, 
as there is pretty sure to be some falling off, wherever 
that imaginary standard may be fixed; but so far will iliose, 
who have not submitted to toe refiection, the arrangement and 
the polish of composition, (the hmo’ labor, the * laborious days,' 
and ‘ midnight lamp ’ which have formed the great mastery in 
every art, of all times,) be fiiom setting their standard of excel¬ 
lence at a due elevation, or of approaching perfection, that they 
will not be able to comprehend what it is. What if Addison, by 
a single constitutional infirmity, was incapacitatedfrom acquiring, 
even in a moderate degree, the talent of elocution ? Would it be 
reasonable to infer, that, if he coiild have overcome his terrors, 
some portion, at least, of that grace and ease and elegance so 
abundant in his conmositions, would not have found their way 
into his speeches ‘f For our own part, we must think that, upon 
subjects of a mild and temperate nature, of no particular ex¬ 
citement or elevation (such, for instance, as be^tted Mr Wil- 
berforce peculiarly,) he would have been * orator parum 

* vehemens, dulcis tamen,’ ^ and that, on such occasions, * the 

* neat and mild discourse* of that accomplished gentleman would 
have procured for him a w|Jling audience, f Johnson, ft ia 
plain, must, originally have tal^n sufiidient pains,^pains enough 
(as we have observed on mbretnan one occasion), to^spoil him¬ 
self fromTan over anxiety to avoid a common, and as he most 
erroneously thought, therefore, a vulgar mode of expression* 
For this reason he had recourse to an * out of the V)Oy Stjfe,* 

as Dionysius calls it, hpon the demerits Of which 
it is not necessary again to make any observation, * But, never¬ 
theless, this very habit of composition, though faulty, gave to 
his extempore speeches, or conversations, as reported b;|f Mr 
Boswell, great power and vigour. It seefps, indeed, as if on 
thd sudden, he had not time enough to mar what he had to 
aay, and that, fi'om necessity, he was compelled to drop some ojT 

* " ' > I' . . . . ' I ■ . . II Ili«ipw<«|l| . . . ’W ” ^ . . MiliiiWiii . .. .Ill ! ■! i 

* Cic. de oIBciisi 

f Facit sihi audientlam diserU i^ls, compta et mitls oratlOi 
H de ficnectute. ^ . 
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bis habitual vices; andy accordinglyy if there bad been no iin« 
pediment from the ^ hogenesi^’* or * bearishness,' which, it seems, 
shocked Mrs Boswell,It is little to be doubted but that he would 
have been a debater of no ordinary calibre. 

How many of those orations ot antiouity, which have come 
down to us, were actually written, we nave formerly noticed, 
and our readers are, doubtless, aware. Of the frequency of this 
practice of retouching, or, in plain terms, writing over again 
Speeches delivered before, we may fbrm some idea from this cir- 
eumstance, that Cicero makes Cato enumerate this as amongst 
the leading occupations and recreations of his old age. * 1 am 

* now poluhing up (says the aged philosopher) to the uiter- 

* most, the speeches which I have deUvereo in causes of gieat 

* interest,*—‘causamm illu8trium,quascttnque defend! nunc quam 

* maxim^ conficio orationes.*--The labours of Isocrates are pro¬ 

verbial. We really feel at a loss to discover what he could 
have been about, during the ten years he was engaged in it, 
when we look at his famous Panegyric; but we must think 
that, when a person pf such extraordinary prodt^^ncy and prac¬ 
tice in writing and speaking is found to hav^ bestowed such 
uncommon pains and labour, it may fairly create some diiBdence 
in those who are too much disposed to calculate upon facility 
and ilaency. Nor was this care employed after the delivery of 
the speech merely^ PerieJes, we learn,—Pericles, of whose 
astonishing powers an attempt has been made to convey an a- 
deijuate idea by affirming of him, that he thundered, and light¬ 
ened, and shook all Greece,— a. man of business, too, (as Mr 
Hume justly observes of him, if there ever was one), prepared 
himself by written composition;, and first introduced the prac¬ 
tice—Atyw w Mtu tmi) frf[« wtw VYfUuiS^vtm. >f* 

And this, it will he remembered, was done at Athens, where 
the people were, according to Hemosthelies, the readiest, the 
quic^st^ and the most expert at extempore composition. We 
anaU eonclqde these few and hasty remarks, in furtherance of 
Hr Broqgham's suggestion and recommendimon, with the in¬ 
genious oDservatiou of Mr Hume. It by no means follows, 

. P g ii m i—Mp y II .1 ■ ■■ ■■■■■> 

* Cicero under this term, * vastus,' semna to imply every specnes 
of awkwanfitess. Probably he had seen, in public, some of that 
kdUng, Bad rolling and anprtiog, depicted in the Chronicles of Bos- 
ireOt By the way, dip l^idy alluded to seems to have caught John- 
uMinner «neod«afidly» when,t in noticing his ascendency 
over her haltbaud, the ObMaved, that ahe had known bears by 
med/Ni ll IveetkO’di^ftinie »ever heard of a wan being led by 
a bdird ^ i 
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that a person of experience aii4<^udy, if prepared ivith regu# 
lar and set passages ^X^ord Erskinei we believe, had written 
down, woM for word, the passage about the Savage and,hii 
l)undlc of sticks, in bis speech on Stockdale’s trial), is, when 
those passages are ended, like a swimmer who goes to the bot¬ 
tom, the very moment he loses his cprUs^’r^Nfimt sine coriice i 
—The mind, having acquired a certain excitement and eleva¬ 
tion, and received an impetus from the tone and quality of the 
matured and premeditated composition, perseveres in the same 
course, and retains that impetus after the impelling cause shall 
have died away. 

In the shape of hints and recommendations to the students, we 
find the following judicious and practical remarks. 

' * After forming and chastening the taste, by a diligent study of 
those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire correct habits of com¬ 
position in our own language, first by studying the best Writers, and 
next by translatiog copiously into it from thd Greek. This is by far 
the best exercise that I am acquainted with, for at oUce attaining a 
pure English diction, and avoiding, the tameness and regularity of 
modern composition. But the English writers who really unlock 
the rich sources of the language, are those who Nourished from the 
.end of Elizabeth’s to the end of Queen Anne's Who used a 

good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness and perspicuity,— 
fearned in^ the ancient classic^, but 6n]y enriching thar mother 
longue whire the Attic could supply its defects,—not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage ojT foreign words,—well practised 
‘in the old rules of composition, or rather ccdlocation which 

unite natural ease and variety with absolute harmony, and give the 
author's ideas to develiqpe themsi^lves with the more truth and sim:* 
plicity when clotlied in the’more ^mple folds of inyersion, or run 
from the exuberant to the eltiptical, without ever being ciUier re¬ 
dundant or obscure. Those great wits had. UQ foreknowledj^f such 
times as succeeded tlieir brilliant age, when styles should al^e, and 
ibf a season prevaif over both, purity, and nature, and antique re¬ 
collections—now merctrigiousiy ornamented, more than^htilf Trench 
Jn thg phrase, to me<e figures fantastically sacrificiug th^.sense 
- 7 -now heavily and regularly fasbiemed as if by tl^.pljumbjahd rhle, 
and by the eye rather than the ear, with a neecHeks.profusipnj Of an¬ 
cient words and fiexiops, to displace thosp of our own Saxon, in- 
‘ 'stead of temperately supplying its defects. Least of all could those 
1ight8*of English' eloquence have imagined, that men should appear 
amongst us protesslUg to teach compositiotf, and ignorant ,of the 
whole of its rules,, and incapable of reiislung the beauties, of, in^ 
deed, apprehending the very genius of the language, <ehould treat 
Its peculiar terms of cxpre88i!(>n,^nd i^xioh as so mSlfty^hw^cc^rafe, 
and practite their pupils in dontectlbgtlie fisftilly Eni^«h»of Addison, : 
and training" down to the mechanical rhythm of Johnson the,dively . 
and inimitable measures of BoHngbfoke.' : 
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The Concluding pbaj^i^tipiis Upon the dissection of Addisoit 
by a justly celebrate^J^^ic^cr.and'J^rofessot: of our own coun^ 
try, will, we fcar|^ ip Oli|f S^p^crn neigiibours, seem, in many 
respects, welt founded. ' li Is^'at the same time, but justice 
to observe, that, notwithstanding the anatomical course of lec- 
' taring \^ich he h»| cho^n to pursue upon Jihe admired and po¬ 
pular English *wnter| piir critic does, in the main, jnstly esti- 
inate his diatinguished beapdes and .excellences.' 

^^jProra the <|uoiaticn.jUst will appear, as, indeed, 

’'jfr^in tbCvpiscQurse, must have been, anticipated, 

Bmp|ham jhib to bring before'^fais audience 

t^se whiph He tniQ^iderS/tp be most worthy of their 

' Attention i^d studyv JjTor,. we presume, will our readers be suri- 
Wis^, wiipd they bear, in mind .the tone of energy which Mr 
Brpi^hAm^hilmseif astiumes, that his preference and attachment 
is to pie JC^rpehfi, ahd^^^ amongst thp 0reeks, to the most encr- 
getiCprfh*^:^Bll|*--*to htjm, who, according to Longinus, had 
for njis ppcuUar properties (specially youchsafpd to him by the 
immediate dispensation of soma divinitv) unrivalled and ‘ trnap- 
* ijprdflcAoifefe' yi^ur apd power, rb »*'*<'’<? hmrnfct km 

l^wt^y^-^pepiosmenes*: Alter,; die many pages we have de¬ 
voted to thlAsubject, on inpre than one occasion, it is not our 
intentiop to reye|^t to it. Hr j^ougham,: also, from necessity, 
con^d dp no more tnan give hia opinion and recommendation, 
and single some leading points. In this selection, hp 
justly obser,v^, as g dietinj^O)s|iing feature and excellence 
iti the .Atnenjiaii . orator, (Mr Brougham, by no means, ^ 
fiyeHpoks or.jrx(du4^,^>*Chine^^pf whom he seems to entertain 
li lai^K.bpJp^^ he^reasons and declaims, , declaims * 

all ait 0^ witlioiu baVing compartments of orna-/ 

and compartments of deck- , 
other. You 

are ^ if b^ and regular notice (which, k^ 

sdmetifheskimp^ji^ lit^ally jthc cis$c wltb Cicero) to stop, < Novf ^ 

. shall,be ippovioc^;4-now I arn g^lhg to rouse youcv' 

p^^si^-piiAnSwypn shaUfeehpw lean amuspyour fancy , 


now for. pe 


anpilinpir-nof, 


jx-Hsnd now for the sub- ; 


JAjiyfys without eXji^ipn, to be eubbi^vient and ancillary to the^ 
pmpfe olpe^fiiiasibn lnd convictiem*; This observation b so ; 

npt belieiye a single instmioe to the , 
^ C^ Im piodnb^ frpm tjbe%hoIe compass of the ora- 

* ... . ■ ■ ■ - - „ 

■ ' ' ’ ' ' ' , V' ‘ . 
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lions of Demosthenes. Anti yet tho ancient ci hies Dionysiu* 
and Longinus, are always treating of the merit ot tlie compoai * 
tion (merely so considered), and pointing out its peculiar nature 
and merits. Sed hac hactenm, 

Mr Brougham then touches upon another point oF the great-* 
cst nicety and delicacy in all composition,--"^the proper liniiis,-.. 
the €(rti fines be^nd which it is wrong to go, or the knowing 
where to stop. The want of this knowledge ho seems to consi¬ 
der the besetting sin of the present day; and against tbnt he 
warns the rising youth with becoming distinctness and earnest¬ 
ness. ^ He gives, in the way of examples to his Thesis, some aji- 
propriate instances from Demosthenes, (which, undoubtedly, 
might be swelled almost to any amount) of much being effected iti 
a small space, and of his uniform tendency to pass on, when 
once a bold or happy stroke has been made, to his argument 
and inference, without endangering the effect by additions, or 
supposed embellishments,^ or incurring thte hazard * of tearing 
the subject to tatters and very rags.* He then notices, by 
way of contrast, a passage of great and just celebrity in the 
speech on the payment of the Ivabob of Arcot*s debts, which 
Mr Brougham classes as the highest of all Mr Buiko’s composi¬ 
tions, and which, together with that on Mr Fox’s India Bill, 
lespcctmg misgovernment in that quarter (on his attention to 
which, Mr Buike informs us, that he plumed himself the most) 
do contain greater powers of indignant irony, sarcasm, and In¬ 
vective, than arc to be found elsewhere. The passage is the 
description of H^der Ali’s invasion of the Carnatic, as to which, 
thoiiglt Mr Brougham cons'ders it overlaboured and overdone, 
and that so the effect is weakened, yet we cannot suppose that 
jhe means to describe it in any other light than as aDOUnding 
with the highest proofs of a salient and vigorous imagination, 
accompanied with great richness and copiousness of expression* 
Mr Brougham, however, thinks that if Mr Burkes bad pursued 
Ins original image (unquestionably a very fine one, and, is tin<- 
qucsttoifably, we presume, taken from Livy,* as Brougham 
suggests) of a black cloud hanging on the moontain, through the 
process of lU bursting, and had confined himselfmbre specifi¬ 
cally to that process, and had selected particular^ of the strongest 
and'most appropriate kind, illustrative of it, the pas$a^*wOuld 
have been better, and the effbet greater. He particular^ objects 
and in that part of the objection there seems to be the greatest 
weight, that, after the natural effect of the bursting had bran 

. . ii w iiii—Ml— . ■!! . . ■iiiiwi Will . . 

* r*‘tandem cam nubem, quie acdeic m jugis montium soUta esb 
cum pouHS imbrem dedissc, Ltv* Ifiii 
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described by * the storm ^ (the procella) that followed, which is 
given with great power, the passage dwindles into ‘ the tram¬ 
pling of borsec, ’ &;c, which falls greatly short of tlie fir^t gene¬ 
ral and sweeping idea of desolation, and is, moreover, not nc- 
CPs-jarily connected with the bursting of the cloud—the origiruil 
and prevailing oietaphor. Now, it does so happen that the 
treatment of nearly the same subject has fallen into the hands of 
Demosthenes, whose abstemiousness, or discretion, or tact (call 
it what you please) to finish at the very point of effect, Mr 
Brougham has deservedly praised, and held up as a model for 
$tudious and unreserved Imitation. Our readers will, of course, 
understand titat wd are alluding to the description given of the 
dreadful sniferings of the Phocians, and of the alter destruction 
of their country, by the corruption of ^^chines, whom he 
charged with being bribed, for the express purpose of giving 
them up to the remorselesa crusty and revenge of their bitter¬ 
est and most inveterate enemies. It is certainly carious to ob¬ 
serve how the two Orators have acquitted themselves. The 
following is the passage in Demosthenes,*—-and our most imper¬ 
fect attempt at translation. 

* 'Oy fth rtlwi it aiSith»X»T», w ftim e» rth 

ityftdritr tvtaw ttrrif oMm xkt i» rmt ci 

L tuin Xiet$ir / ‘^On tvi «$ 

|| imytats h «ixm$ lueTtnue^tyMf, ittjcfl 

rSt ii* yi»ca» 2s tutt ixiytt xit Tr^orfixtrets «*- 

^fj»7r«v§ eutr^iifs, 2f, «v2* 'uputiir^ttt rtt ?ity»> ivtiUrt rSt uet 

micSf yvs tvt tisd fy»yTiay sred QnfitUMs sS^yro «vt«* 

mfi i/ffm ^ylctyr^ff^v ff-^trtd'eicwy, vftut tyuyt ixtm jr«yr«y, Tiy« 
m tit a «y2c*$ A^nyjiiM, rivf v^«y, « XdjStiu «ir5ii»y, 

« yuifUit ttift rSt *pV fUKUtt itrttt ? ^Eyti fth yit^ oifuu^ xitt 

umrttMvvutrtis »vrtvi ws htvtSi xti^itfevs mfBttt Hfi4%Hy. n«$ yug 

«v» yei0r%f|«», 0SMt* 21 hf/t »jrtg/2tXi Ttvrtv, rivf etrtntirxs iftSf t«ti, 
vb «^»V«y mgl iftSit rwttvi rmt hnumSt rsrvxxft-irtu 2yA 

'ftlrrmt ttMwm Im «v2|yK wt EMJitetv » 

ffh i twutf iuafttii Tit i v^vra i Ow IiyTis»’ 

* In vhat minder Uie wretched Phopians were destroyed, we may 

learn, mt from the decrees which have been read only, but from the 
acts which were doner-^A dismal and ptfiable spectacle, O men of 
Athens 1 it„pf necessity, fell to ouclot, as we were journeying 

loBelpjii, to sec the ;!j?hole,—houses rfized from their foundations, 
ir«trki$cdUopi let^Ued, a country destitute of people in the prime of 
liri^js few dwindled old* ^omyq, and stunted children, and miserable 
Im ln<|h. a no ma|i c^ by description, reach the misq- 

“-^ njSi iiiiiii M i^j |i. . . . .. W -.-'----—---«- 

i. ji-i - \ 
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ries now existing •there.’^And yititliat.this very people Iicretofore 
pronouncedi against the Thebs^i. vote for us upon the question 
|)roposed respecting ouren^iyc^^f ' li. what I constantly hear-' 

ing from you«W. , What vp^ j^fi, !0 men of Athens, or 0|]inion do 
you think jnur ancestors, if tfeey; lyere brought back to life, would, 
pronounce ,uponvthe authors of the ruin ‘of the Phocians ? Why, in 
iny opinlo.n»« they would consider themselves guiltless if they stoned 
^hem to death with their own hands.. For is it not base, or rather 
eomething beyond all baseness, that , those, who then preserved us, 
and gave the saving vote on oiir behalf, should receive treatment the 
very reverse by means of tliese men,' and should be overlooked amidst 
.such sttderings as none of the Greeks havC ever endufed ? ^ Wliq 
then was the cause of this ?-—Who, by his. impostures,' led to at ?— 
Who but iF8chines>? * , ' , 

' This, is, in all its parts, literally an illustration of the remarks 
T>f Mr Brougham, and it would notj perhaps, be easy to find a / 
more appropriate specimen.of the manner in whicn Demos**' 
thencs employs his oratory and his topics.—His working lijit 
a strong cond^si^ passage and then leaving it|H*-*bis turning tof 
another bold view of the sabject connected witjh it, and tnen^ 
without loss of time, making an application of the whole to his 
jmincipal object, are hdre observaWe iii a very peculiar manner;. 
'The conduct of the two orators is different enough;—which is 
to be deemed the best, must depend upon the peculiar taste of 
bur readers: Mr Brougham, we need not say^ jwould give his 
vote for antiquity. Something,'however, having been' said of 
the. management of the topic by Mr Burke in his famops pas¬ 
sage, we shall, perhaps, be excused for drawing attention, with 
some particularity, td the exftract from Demosthenes, which 
though well known undoubtod'y, has npt, lo far as we remember^ 
t>een dwelt upon as one of his brightest spots. Thd dbi^t ,of. 
the speech, of course, was to produce the;.conviction of^schinefi 
any ho\ff per fa^ it n^as, by passion, or re^n, by any possible 
matter belonging to. the cause or net. For ppon this thjs andenb 
were notV^upuious, and h^d none of ;dnr seluta^ 

.these celebrated antagonists {^jBschines and Degiosthenes, as 


Was the case'with Ocero tod) e^cTi 

, other • lipoh toy, no matter' what'spto^ah'^ 
the :j:featih<6ini bf i wite'dr^datighier,: for, in8(^ce;-j^ as(whH 
commitfod ^ . yha^ bcfdi^,*-^he m^n q^cuj^iai^idtt of 
lOr'the lewly'hi a' Mother'i'd6hidudt,--^takro^l'tdd^tnt^ 
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litioji af the Aihoninns jlSschincs. With thU view, with- 

*Mit preface, ho ehriiplly plaee« href hearers, as it were, upon the 
%p(>t,'and in the very scene tof misery, by a few cxpies&ions 
of peculiar boldness and clcvatioiii. JSediinff, we think,^ can be 
imagined, even in the Greek, mhre crlully attractive, and 
tragically rousing than the t’apid introduction and the words em¬ 
ployed ^»4ro», S A^tuatj ttmi I He then gives, as 
the passage shows, aH the particulars (ibf what single item in 
the inventory of desolation is omitieil?) of n country wasted by 
fire and sword, in one sentence. M»* Burke describes the solitude 
left by Hyder Ali as perfect and complete, our troops having 
rnarened SfOO or 300 miles without seeing a human creature,— 
Dreadful surely !-^Dcmosthenes makes sonijr exceptiuns, but 
of wImtP—of the leavings of avarice, rapacity, and revenue,— 
beings, |o whom diminutive epithets arc applied, (hot old wo¬ 
men merely, butf///^e old women not worth carrying away), 
•r«-tii^retched outcasts lingering and expiring on the loathsome 
Ctiir^se of their, mangled and murdered country. Tlie conclu¬ 
sion and windirfg up of the passage is worthy of the beginning; 
noticing, in any tragic poet* or in any composition of aOy time, 
having surpassed the softness, tenderness, and patbOs of—^ w^<r- 
»*9^9rtw!f fiaeTjjove. *—Having tlms, and within this space 
(not 40 Words of all sorts and sizes are employed) dealt with 
hilr topic, ho stops, and as if, instead of having embodied mi- 
ser)7 in a sentence, he had dotfd nothing, says it was of no use 
to attempt conveying an adequate idea, for no words could do it. 
Mr Burke, aUo, * leaves something to general conceptions,* 
but not until two pages of description and oratory have been 
employed. Demosthenes, however, content with his condensed 
picture, bnstens in&tamly to his ohjeety —which waii, as we have 
stated, to bring the ^hole to bear upon JBJschiues, and then 
brings forward one^of the most home touches that im^nation 
<An conceive,—tip other indeed, than (hat these Very rhociaus 
had fbrmer^ saved the dty of Athens from destruction, and 
Its inhabliantoffom slavery) their memorable dcclarattoii, that^. 
ibiby did hot to have (areece with one ijye,—ifir. 

He then supposes their ancestors^ who were sayed, to be 
eltiinjginjudgmiint, and wishes to know what verdi^^ ^ey^were 
I |lke|y d^ve,|Grgajin^ the author ^ iuch mischief^ and appeals 
tbeurown sense justice ae.tqthe propriety^of such a re- 
Ibr such e favour* He then turns short round upon iBs- 
liinea as the soie deiinqpent against those their best friends, and 
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Mr Broiighnni doti not omk one of the highest rccominenda** 
tiotis and impoitant consequences of the study which he praises 
so much. This divine art has never llouribhed—will not flou¬ 
rish—except in a land df freedom: ‘Hoec una res in onmi hbero 

* populo, niaximeque in pacatis tranquiliisque civitalibus, pu.i- 
‘ pile* scraper floruib seinperque dominata esl, *— Cir, Never 
can the slave, watching the beck of a master—the fawning mi¬ 
nion of power—feel, or, if he should feel, dares lie express those 
lofty sentiments, which a sense of independence, as much as 
precept or education, is wont to produce. ‘Liberty,' (says 
Milton in his Areopagitica) ‘ is the nurse of all great wits; this 
‘ is that which hath rarefied and enlightened our spirits, like the 
‘ influence of Heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, 
‘ enlarged, and lifted up our apprehensions, degrees ifibove 
‘ themselves.' And if it be true, as all experience shows, that 
Liberty is the parent and nurse of Eloquence, it is equally certain 
that the child, grateful and dutiful, in return preserves and re¬ 
vives the parent to which it owes its birth. That is the best 
and the highest end of the power of speech | and its efiect is, 
in this view, as great and excellent, as the exercise of it is, to 
the possessor, glorious. Silence must be imposed,—* the tongu6 

* of freedom must be cut out, * as Crassus nobly expressed it, 
before that inestimable blessing can be endangered, and its last 
expiring vibration will emit a sound, frightful in the ears, and 
dangerous to the hopes of injurious and tyrannous men* * iis&e 

* tibi cst cxcidenda lingua; qua vel evulsa, spiritu ipso, libidiii- 

* em tuani, libertas mea refutabit.'—CVe. de OrMore, 

Fearing, however, lest we sl^uld relapse into a course which 
we have expressed it to be our nurpnse to avoid, wc will con¬ 
clude, by letting it be seen wiiat IVIr Brougham, whilst he is ex«* 
horting others, can do in the art which be professes. 

* Let me tberefore indulge in the hope, that, among the illustrif 
eus youths whom this ancient kingdom, famed alike for its nobility 
and Its learning, hiu produced, to continue her fame through after 
ages, possibly among tlio«e t now address, tlier0 may be found some 
one—1 ask no more—willing to give a bright example to other, na¬ 
tions in a path yet untrodden, by taking the lead of his fellow^-citi* 
- -not in frivolous amusements, nor in tl>e degrading pursuits of 


aens, 


the ambitious vulgar,—but in the truly noble ta^k >of enlightening 
the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving hts own name no longer 
encircled, as heretofore, with barbaric splendour, or attached to 


• We ought lo say Longinus, (Vpm, whom Milton, without acknow¬ 
ledgement, took it. « y«(j, TK fjtifiifittTU rm feiyw- 

1} £A£Y0£fIA, Xffi Ktu Hfut re w^e^ev^er to, 


Auf rw wip r« f<Acrfe<«;. 
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cdurtly gewgaws, but iUiUtrated by the honours most worthy of our 
rational nature—coupled with the diffusion of knowledge—and grate¬ 
fully pronounced through all ag^,' by millions whom his wise beneh-^ 
ccnce has rescued from ignorance and vice. To'him I will sayy 
** homines ad Decs nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem hominU 
jbu^ dando: nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus quam ut possis, nec 
\i,lUltura tua melius quam ut velis servare quampiurimos.” This is thq 
\;true mark for the aim of all who either prize the enjoyment of pure 
happiness, or set a right value upon a high and unsullied renown.—^ 
!^nd if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest from their pious 
J^ourSy shall be permitted to enjoy hereafter, as an appropriate re- 
^ward of their virtue, the privilege of looking down upon the blessings 
with which their toils and sufferings have clothe'd the scene of their 
former existence; do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted 
^purity and wisdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors 
'oFnew eihpipes, or the more vulgar crowd of eviUdbers, who have 
Sacrificed to their own aggrandizement the good of their fellow, crea- 
" tures, will be gratified by contemplating the monuments of their in* 
glorious fame !***Their’s will be the ddight*---their’8 the triumph— 
who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened benevolence in 
the improved condition of their species, and exult in the reflection, 
that the prodigious change they now survey, with eyes that age and 
^ sorrow can make dim no more—-of knowledge become power—vir* 
.tuet sharing in the dominion—superstition trmnpled under foot— 
. tyranny driven from the world—are the fruits, precious, though cost¬ 
ly, though late 1‘eaped,.yet long enduring, of ail the hardships 
and,all the hazards they encountered here below.’ p. 48. 

- - _ . . . , 

Art. IX. Tfie Spirit ^ the Age ; or Cputemporary Portraits, 
8vo. ppu.424- Lon^n, Colburn, 1825. 

^ . * ** 

T he airthor of this work is evidently a very clever man, wh6 
has read and thooghta |;reat deal—but observed both less 
extensively, and with w less accuracy. 'His writing is often 
powerful, and his ideas are geneimlly original-r^sonietimes valu¬ 
able, not' seldom brilliant. Biit d perpetuakhunting after ori¬ 
ginality, and a det^iUiuation to say ^erv thin^ in a stran^ 
manner, lead him into paradox, error,laiia exttavaganee; and 
give'll titige of affectation tb his style, which isHTar from ca^tivat- 
"ing. be^tHng^^ sin'Is Self-su^ciettc^ and this" in all its 
branches^ ^hbi^eopdbktnatisra Is^'liililDnk the most prevailing, 
,\S^bate^lFi&ie*wr*«eiiya likely td be'^Wd, and either praised or 

Bal it^’is bis fawn fholt that he 
ever has 'I%t him 

' d]^:^i!ebWiBWhat T^ and diffident. Le^him reflect, 

cannot exist without good sense, and an 
eal^iaSffeJpdrsnit Of < iMhiUsOetef things are just, and whatsoever 
diillp ark^ti^nc ;* leij hi»i be assufedj^^'thlt the first pbje^ with 





. ' \ The spirit (of iJie Agc.^ 

every rational writer is to be in tbe right, rather than to stri]<e 
by novelty ; and that no degree of brilliancy will ever make up- 
lor want of sense and nature; and with his talents, nay, with far 
less than his talents, far mote valuable books will be produced.' 

The subject of this book is Just such a one as such an author 
might be expected to choose. Any thing less betokening dis¬ 
trust of a man’s own judgment, or power,’ or credit with his 
readers, cannot well be imagined. For ah anonymous writer, or 
indeed any indiyidual writer not much known by the world as one 
of first-rate eminence, to take upon himself the estimating of the 
character of all the most remarkable men of tbe age, strikes us 
as a very perilous adventure, and lOue only to be justified by the 
greatest success. This we hardly think the author has attain¬ 
ed ; and certainly nothing can be more absurd than soine of the 
errors he has fallen into, partly through extreme hastiness in 
passing his judgments, aha chiefly through the determined re¬ 
solution, by which he is always actuated, of never thinking, as 
other men think, or saying what he thinks as others’would say \t. 

We purposely abstain from any full account of these contem¬ 
porary pbrtraits. We protest against the subject; and indeed 
every, one must sec how very apt it is to be abusetf, "and made 
the vehide of very unfair praise and censure—of adulation, the 
offspring of friendly partiality, or more sordid interest—of vi¬ 
tuperation, dictated by personal diriike. What else indeed 
would any reasonable man expect, In a pretended account' of 
the personal character of eminent contemporaries, but a series 
of satires or panegyrics ? But it is fit chat we should note a few 
instances of tbe ridiculous blunders which our author has com¬ 
mitted, and then give afair samplepf his manner, showinghis merits 
, as well as his d^sfects. If we thoiighb it very likely thsyt this book 
should go down to posterity, we might be tempted to furnish a 
corrective to its errors in more minute detail; fur assuredly, by 
the specimens we ate about to give, the reader may perceive 
how widely after-ages would mistake the grefit men of th^e 
tiuiesy. were tb^ to take their ide^, (A them from, this portfolio 
5 ^carica'Uires,jgnd iin-likenesses, \ , 

,In ijje very first arficle, the Sketch of. Jeremy Bei^tham, we 
have example enough pf the singular iinlaltbfidness of the pen<^ 
cH wbicn has,fil^ lnts Volume with fiincy-bieces rather than 
^with portraits/^^assine by tha unintelligible refinements Jn 
which it abounds^ as, that Mr. Bcntham, ‘ is a man occupied 
‘ with some il;raip of fine apd. inward, association that he 

‘ hears and sees only what salts purpose, or* soitae “ fore- 
* gone conclusion,**/ (p. 7.)-<rthai: f he is very much among 
philosophers Vhat La jFoataine was among poets, * (p-j?,);' 
and that fieiis th<|Jght|ul;Specta^^^ the scen^ onife^^ 'or 
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* rumlnntor on the fate of mankind, not a painted papfcant, a 
»^ stupid idol set up ori its pedestal of pride for men to fall down 

* and worship with idiot fear and wonder ajt the thing themselves 

* have made, and which, without that fear and wonder, would 
‘ in ibolf be nothing I * we have at length the astounding state- 
tncRt, by way of showing this great man to the life^that ho ia 
not original, (p. 9.) This, no doubt, is false, and absurdly 
false, in the thought; but the manner of expressing it is as much 
wide of nature, as the sentiment is of truth* ‘ He has not 

* struck out any great leading principle or parent-truth, from 
‘ which a number of others might be deduced; nor has he 

* enriched the common and'^ established stock of intelligence 
f with original observations, like pearls thrown into wine,* 
(ppk 8,9.) Happening to mention Mr Fox in the course of the 
same ISketch, be actum ly describes his features by speaking of 

* .his quivering lip, and restless eye, * (p. 7 ) ; than which, no 
two expressions that the language afibrds, could possibly have 
presented any thing more entirely unlike the ori^nal .would 
have been just as accurate to have represented him as a negro, 
with black face and woolly hair. This sort of painting is, how¬ 
ever, a mighty favourite with our author; though whether he 
is always as happy in hitting the opposite to the fact, we 
Cannot pretend to amrm; for he very often takes; care so to wrap 
up his meaning, that he might defy CEdipm himself to unfold 
it. Who, for example, shall say- whether the following pas¬ 
sage well paints Mr Coleridge, or any body else,. or whom or 
w£at it would be at! * Mr Coleridge has “ a mind reflecting 

' * ages past: ’* his voice is'like the echo of the congregated roar 

* oi the “ dark rearward and abyss*’ of diought. He who has 

* seen a mouldering tow'er by the side of a crystaMake, hid by 

* the mist, but glittering in the wave below, may conceive the 
‘ dim, gleaming, ‘ uncertain intelligence of his eye. He who 
^ has marked the evening clouds uprollcd (a world of vapours) 
‘ has s^n the picture' of his mind, unearthly, unsubstantial, 

* with ^rgeous tints and ever-varying foirms. * (p., 62.) • 

The followidg parallel between Mr Godwin gnd Mr-Cole-* 

ridj^e, is certaiidy not very much in the , manner, of Plutarch, 
or of any body else, we hope. 

* Mr Coleridge, {n writing an barmonlods stantui, leotiid stop to 
consider whether jtfeVre; was not more giraee and h^quly In a Pas de 
IroM,^aad'would proved till he, had resojved this question by a: 

c|^ re^ svithopt end.., Not.;so' % Qod- 

pot waste 

m synipathii^I! He is blind, 

deaq li^ij^hleto jiirbiiii the trump of Fame. Pl^Sthperas, painl- 
mg, W fashion;, titles, Wtik ladies, touch 

i, J ^ '*• '' ,* T"* , yf.,' ' jj, 3 i ^ ^ , ■ 
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him not—all these n^e no more to him than to the anchoiitO io tiui 
ceil, and l!e on to rho end of the chaptfen throu<^h good rofiort 
jnd ev»l report. * in bis motto. He neitbef# 

onvicb nor admbviB trifht others are, htjt w oaotented to he what 
he i<, and strives to do the utmost hi6* oan* Mr Colendgc has 
flirted with the Muses as with a set of mistressess t Mr Oodwin hds 
beem married twiGe> to Reason and to Fanciiyf and has to boaiit 
fchorf^lned progeny by ea«;,h* Bo to^ speak, he has belonging 
to hi^ mind) to regelate the quantity of gas admitted iuto IjU ^hat 
iike the bare, unnightly, hut ftcil eompacted steam-vesseJ) ii cuts itis 
liquid way, and arrives St Its promised end t while Mr Cb|erldge''s 
bark, taught witjfi the jlUttis nautilus to sail,'’ the sport <u dvery 
breath, dancing to every wave, 

Youth m Us prow, and Pleasure at its helm,* 
fluttcis ita gaudy pepnons m the air, glitters in the sun»«<<^btit we trait 
in vavi to ^ear of its arrival in the destinedittarbour { Mr Godwin, 
with less variety and vividness, with leap subtlety and susneptibiiity 
both of thought and feeling, has had flrmcr nerves, a more determine 
p}\ purpose, a more oomprefimisive grasp of his subject, and the rer- 
suits aie as we find thchi. Each has met with hisraward: fur<jttstice 
hds, alter all, been done to the pretensions of each; hnd we musti in 
all casds, hse means to ends 1' pp, 78, 19* > 

Of Mr Ood»in he is please to say* that * tRo fatiH of‘Ms 

* philosophy wa<, that he conceived ^ioo na^y ot Hie feUow«> 

* creatures; and raised thr standard of morality above *the 

* reach of haibanUy I *—while of Mr Wilberforce be has dis¬ 
covered, that * bis religion is a mixture of fashtm and fanati- 

* clsm I ’ Mr Southey's mind, again. We die informed, * is es- 

< sentinlly sanguine, mien to over ween ingness. It is ever pro- 

* phetic of good; gnd he cannot bear to give up the thought of 

< happiness—his leonfidentijp in Hik Ihllow-men^ when all else de» 
‘ spair.' Mr Droughantht eloquence, <u>o, we are told, is * me* 

* cinnica);* it is tickettedand labelled eloquence; regisjter- 

* ed, end In nnmeros, like the sueeessive parts of a Scotch 

* Enoyclopmdia; and adds ^ httle after that, one of th« * hard- 
' * cst of an intellectual tasks is to ipRow the meenm0 of one of 

* Mr Cehnlpg^s speeches* * ‘ v ^ ^ 

The* enibor has not fared much better M either ityte or sub. 
stauq^,'where poets have been the theme his {Skembesi^ tkike 
ihp'untied portraits of Mr Campbell and Mv Orebbe m a spe* 
cimdh. Mr Chtnpbell is likened to a Sbotch^al i hvthonght 
very fhy from thq description of fine writliijlf offtCe^giyen by a 
sagitei^ii^ifrhfc, tbkH k Consisted in ttflng* wMoti were 
na^Mkwithout befh^ obvious; for this hotabib obmpeHsoti'^ 
bothi fetched ftnd tstmetural; imd inej b i ^ ^ ^ lometbing 
touening * the centre *' (bnt of whk ?J whiclf^ tto ppwM 
of ours are hb\e lb imrlddte* t>dt th^ryader tty buf htfira; W 
give in* * The stbrj^ movlb slow, mpTk mdchimfbaiiy eondoct* 
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*' ed| mid rather re8e^ble» a. Scotch canal eairled civ^r length- 
* cned a 9 pndncta and lirxdi a numhmf of In it* than one of 

< those n^rs that ea^eep in their majowde course* broad and 

< full, oYer Transatlantic plains apd lose ihemsehes in rolling 


* stouity is aisuiiea ana coaects, me tne cnsinona in toe mine, 

* and ihc structure of his feme rests on the crystal columns of 

* a polUbed imagination. * (pp. 191* 193.) 

Then he ooides to the poet’s minor pieces* which he compares 
to the mom, to clustering roses* and to bloody drops* all in 
three lines. * Breathing treshfaesS* blushing like thij morn* they 

* seem* like clustering rose«, to weave a chaplet for^Iewe and U- 

* ber^; or their bleeding words gush out ip mournful and hur- 
‘ ried succession, likl ruddy diops that visit the sm heart” of 

* thoughtful Humanity.* (p. 193.) A correct.prim is next 
given of that rare ana curious manuscript poem* the battle of 
HohenUoden; but lest this should bh deemed commonplace* it 
is called, of all * modern compositions the most lyrical m spirit 

* ^nd in sound’—the celebiated ode of Bryden being, ofeoursc, 

an ancient Lyric. Mr Crabbe is no favourite of the author; 
nothing is said except what vilifies him} and perhaps *Mr 
Crabbe hiihseif may prefer this reception to praise* when he 
finds the author, with his usual happy power of blonder, cailing 
this most vigorous and original delineator of nature and character, \ 
a (p* 201.) In a preceduag page, he has still 

more fehoitously cnaractetized Lora Byron’s muse* as affecting 
all the supercilious airs of u * mof1ern./ne ladj/, and an upUarC, 
But his hatred of Mr Gifford is far more Bitter and unsparing; 
it runs ovpr through above twenty pages* with hardly one 
pause Or variety* We can hardly suppose aU this without a 
cause; and the vehemence pf abuse with which the Quarterly 
Review is treated* aeome to indicate the kind of <|UBiTel whi<m 
the author has had with its Editor* Of him we are im mne^ 

4 _w -U1.1___ t. ^ .. JL. 


,prostiit4im his pages to the slanders of ofiMal men ^Insf ^eir 
adversai^ss j {mmithtts what ofilukdly the|f hiNl iwfused to^re- 
aod what sHejePrt of iustkepronokueii and timatf ns mali- 

iMum. InlMllixfMtlA. 4 * j| " V 1 ^ Ik Hi 

dtei^idm^thh writer tyn^ and 
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himself to acquire r6?»l jcclcbrity^ we hesitate hot to affirm, in tlie*^ 
face of all the eneittiCs bis fVankne^ baf hiMe him, and in the faceir 
of a foe far more powerful than them all, bis own bad taste and > 
affectations. ‘ He has bht to think more of his subject-matter^ 
than of himself—*to give up 'the eternal desire to strike,and sur¬ 
prise, for the sobei* and rational pleasure of discovering or un¬ 
folding the tr|ith—to Say iensjibte things in a p|Wn way, and be 
content to shine onlywhen a great occasion arises, or^wherc 
brilliancy is native, to tHe thetnej^ or the thpught-PTrand he;has 
powers of thought to suCtebd assuredly. ' \ ' 

We subgoiri a spedimen of his better manner,—fakfrom 
less indeed, and greatly exaggerating the merit of \be subject, 
which is Mr Worasworlb, but much Ijetter than joofpst of thi$i 
volume. It was judiciously said'by Pericles,, or rather by Thn- ' 
cydides, jin one of thb orations which he puts in that groat ora- 
. tor^s mouth, thatprai^, beyond a certain point, is sure jtp offend Vt 
the hearers; and l|iat is the point of excellency which e^chH 
may think he cqhld Kiraself attain. Now, the book before us s 
must make enethiesi' in every page; for it is all exaggerated to 
the pilch of vnattainable perfection; and whatever defects,may, 
be ascribed to the characters sketched, wherever they are prais¬ 
ed, it is fop some quality ascribed to them, in a'measure far ex-, 
ceeding the powers of human nature to attain. But a more, 
creditable cause pf the authors unpopulailty may be assigned*. 
To his infinite honour, he is, on all occasions, the advocate of 
liberty aind human improvement, and the fearless antagonist of .. 
thPsc poor, but pernicious creatures, who, loving darkness ra- ^ 
ther than light, are, ever found '^at work in the regions of theirs 
choice, and at vile and congcq|a] oecupations. , , 

*' Prevented by native pride and indolence from climbing thp.,as.t 
cent of learning or greatness,,^ taught tfy political opinions to say tp 
the vain pomp and glory of the World, “ I hate •ye,*’* seeing the pathdf .: 
classical and artidcial poehy blocked up by the cumbrous ^orpagipnts! 
of style and turgid comnion-pheest so-that nothing tpore potttd bp a-^ 
chieved in.^at -^rection but by the mPst ridicurbus bombbsl;;qfr the 
tamest servility :;. heh(£s turned back, partly from’the bias pf his miudj^. 
partly ppe^pa fi;^ a judicious pollcy^bas struck tetp thb ieque^^" 
trated .vale of humble life, sought out die Muse ambo|f sheej>dol^i^ 
and h^lets mid fhepeakqtt’e mouutain-haun^, faaisi dis’^de^^l 
tinsel p^antty of vei^,ihd endeavoured (not in iijlinji tpIgJjrdhdlM 
the trivial and ad4 the charm of novelty to" the familiar* .\*No :^d:hai|(' 
shown thb imaginadon in, raising trid^ - 

one' has disptaf|)^^^i^| i^hie .pathps • j|L.4teatl|^ - 
of the heart.“ ' 
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racter. He }ias dvrelt among pastoral scenes, till each object has be« 
come ddftneCtcd with a tbdusand fedlings, a link in the chain of 
thought^ a fibre of his own heart. Every one is by habit and fami* 
Uarity strongly attached to the place of this birth, or to objects that 
lecal the most pleasing and eVentful circamstances of hit» hfe. But 
to the author of the Lyrkd Balladti nature is a kind of home; and 
)th may be said to cake a personal interest in the universe. There ts 
no imago so inMgnificdnt that it has not tn some mood or other found 
the why into bis heart t no sound that does not awaken the memory 
of other years. 

** To him the meanest flower that blows can give 
* * Thoughts that do oflen lie too deep for tears. ** 

Tlio daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye as an old acquaintance; 
tlie cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youth not to be oxpies- 
feed i a linneCs nest startles him with boyish delight; an old withered 
thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections; a grey cleak, 
seen on some wild moor, torn by the wlpd, or drenched in the iain„ 
afterwards becomes an object of imaginatiop tb him: even the lichens 
on the rock tiAve a life and being in his thouj^ts. He has dcsciibcd 
all these objects in a way and with an intensity of feeling that np one 
else had done before him, and has given a new view or g^ipect of nature. 
He is in this sense the m,ost original poet now living, and the one whose 
wihings cotild the least be spared; for they have no substitute else* 
whe^e. The vulgar do nut read them; the learned, who see all things 
through books, do not understand them; the great despise, the 
fashionable may ridicule them; but the author has created him* 
self an inierest in the heaft of the retired and lonely student of 
nature, which can never die. Persons of tips class will still continue 
to feel what he has felt; he has expressed what they might in vain 
wikij to express, except with flistening eye and faltering tongue! 
There h a lot\y philosophic tone, q thoughtful humanity, infused into 
his past Oral veini Remote from the passions and eveiitk of the gicat 
world, he has communicated interest and dignity to the primal move¬ 
ments of the heart of man, and ingrafted his own conscious reflcc* 
ti ms on the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds. Nursed amidst 
the grandtier of mountain acenery, he has stor^ped to have a neater 
view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked h branch of white thorn 
firom the spray; but in diescribing it, his nriod ^ems imbued with the 
majesty and solemnity of the objects around him*.*tbe tail ,rock lifts 
its head in the erectness of his spirit; the cataract roars in the sound 
of his verse; and in its dim and mysterioui meaning, the mifets seem 
to gather In the hollows of Helvellyn, and the forked Skiddaw hovers 
in the distaitce.t Thef'e is little mention qr mountainotis scenery in 
Mr*W 0 rd«^ro(lh *8 poetry;that by internal evidence one might be al- 
idoit tarn that It was written in a mountainous country, from its bare* 
id simplicity, its ioftineis and us depth! 
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The Science of Agriculture» comprising Agriculture! Cbciuistiy, 
the Code of Agriculture, &c. By Joseph Hayurard, See* Svo* 7». 

The Farmer^ Magozine: A Periodical Work; exclusively de¬ 
voted to Agriculture and Rural Afiairs, No. CL and CU. 3s. 
each. 

Testimonies in favour of Salt as a Manure, and a Condiment for 
Horse, Cow, and Sheep. By the Rev# B. Dacre. 8vo. 8s. 

ARtS, SCIENCES, ANJ> PHILOSOPHY. 

Addendum to Volume Sixth, Part Second, of the Supplement to 
flu* bncyclopsedia BrUaUnica* 4to. (Gratii.) 

* The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a View of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
Ihstury, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Na\igati(*n, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XXIV# April 1, 1825. 

Railways compared with Canals and Common Roads, and their 
Ui>es and Advantages Explained. 1%. 6d. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Nature: Comprising a Brief System 
of Natural Philosophy apd Chemistry; aUo a New System of Phy* 
siology. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 8vo. 18s. 

An Attempt to establish the First Principles of Chemistry by Ex¬ 
periment. By T. TjjorOson, M. p. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lOs. 

Treatise cn Mineralogy, or the Natural History of the Mineral 

* Kingdom. By Frederick Mohs, Professor in the Mining Academy 
ol Freiberg. Translated from ihetrerman, wUh considirablc addi¬ 
tions. By William Haidinger,* F RiS.K. 3 vols. post 8vo* 50 

* Engravings# 2l. 16s. * 

* BIOGR/rPUV. 

The Annual Blogiaphy and Obituary for 1824. 8vo. 15s. 

A Short Extract from the Life Of General Mina. 8vo* 5s. 

Memoires, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. * Par Le Comte de Segur. 
8vo. 10s. Bd* « 

Derniers MomenS dc Napoleon. Par Dr Antommarehi. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. Is. * * 

Gilbert's Life of the Rev. £. 8vo. i4s. ^ 

Meihoiri pf Joseph Fouch^, Duka of Otranto. 2 vols* 8vo, 

1/. 4 s. , i t 

Narrative of Lbrd Byron’s Last Journey to Greece* Svo* Izs. 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By W. Gilpin, A. M. With an 
Introductory ESshp, by the Rev# £. Irving. 12o)0* 3s, 

Account of the Life and Writings of Thongs BroWn, M< D# late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. By 
the Rev. David Weishii Bvo# Hs. boards. 
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Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By Grorge Cavendish, With Notes 
and BJustraiionb by J, W. Singer, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. \L 10s. 

Life of Frederick SchUlcr; with an Examination of his Works. 
10s. 6d. 

Diary of Henry Tcongc, Chaplain in the Eoyal Navy, in 1675-9. 
8vo. 

'Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, A.M. 8vo. 15s. New edition. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, B&q. By J. Boaden, Esq. 
2 vols, 8vo. If. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Cpuntoss de Gcnlis. 2 vols. 8vo. French, 16s.; 
English, 18s. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. . English, Hs. 

’AHCfrrTECTUnE, ANTiatriTiES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Eoibroke's Encyclopedia of Antiquities complete. 2 vols. 4to. 6f. 

A series of Picturesque Views in London ana Its Environs. En> 
graved by C. Heath. No, I. 9s., I4s., 20s. 

Thirty-three Original Designs from Gay^s Fables; drawn ond 
cichcd by the late C. Muss. 4to. 14b. '' 

Etchings; consisting of 39 Plates from the Works of Richard 
Wilson, tiie Painter. By Thomas Hastings, Esq. 4to. 2f.^2s, 6d. 

Museum Worblcyanum ; or a Collection of Antique Basso-Relic- 
V 0 S| {Statues, Gcihs, 8cc.; with Views from the Levant. 2 vols. im¬ 
perial 4to. 12f. i2s. 

Select Views in Greece. By II. W. Williams, No. IV. Imperial 
8vo. 12-'., Quarto, If. Is , proof»Imperial 4to., India paper, jf. 1 is. Gd. 

The History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church, with ten 
Engravings by J. and H. Le Keux, Sre, from Drawings by Macken- 
»ie, &c, Royal 8vo., 1/.; medium 4to. If. lIs.'Gd.; imperial 4to., 
2f. 2s. By J. Britton, F.A.S. 

The History and Antiquities bf Wells' Cathcdial, with 21 En¬ 
gravings. Medium 4to. % 10s. «5 impprial, 4f. 4s.; super-royal, 8f, 8s, 
or with pfoofs and etchings, 16f. 16s.’ By John Britton, F.A.S. 

Illustrations of Bishopwest's Chapel in Putney Church, Surrey; 
containing 12 Pfii»t|| drawn on Stone by J. G, Jackson, from Admear 
eurements taken hy O. T. Andrews and J. G, Jadcson. Super- 
tnyal 4to-, Hs.; imperial 4to., with the plates on India paper, 
If. 88. 

Sit Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive Catalogue of all the Prints 
and which have be^n executed‘from ptigina} Paintings 

and Eortrtdis* by Sir Joshua Boynoids. Hmo. 5s. 

OBsiyrA. ' , 

The Fatal Dowry. By Masaenger, With AUerqtions, by 

E. Fianchc. 8vo. Ss. 

' Babjngton, a Tragedy. By.T» Doubleday, author of « The Ita- 

Ap. 8vo. 48. gI '' 

SbaJiPrueare's Hamlet r a reprint of the edition of leQS, 8vo. Ss. 

Mas&abtaUa; ot, the of Naples; a Fley* By Gcoigo 

Soanct Esq. Hvo. 8s, 
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Cadijab ; or, the Bleoh Ijrioce; a Tragedy# By Mrs Jamiesoo. 
8vo. 4b. 6d, * ^ 

^ , XDWCATIOir. 

Outlines of Edueatioti; or It^arks oh the Development of Mind, 
and Improvement of Manners. By W^Hgm Mackenzie. 12mo. dt. 
boards. ^ • 

Practical observations oh the Bduoatioo of the Feopleii By U. 
Brougham* Bsq. «6d. 

A short Vieiy of the First Principles of the Differential Calculus. 
By the Rev. A. Browne# 8vo. 98* ^ 

Outlines of Phijosimhical Education, illustrated by the Method of 
Teaching the Logic Class in the University of Glasgow. By GeOrge 
Jardinc, A.M«F.jLS.£. Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that Uni¬ 
versity A new and greatly improved Edition* post Svo* 10s* 6d. 
boards. 

Grammaticainglesa; an English Grmnmar, being the first that has 
yet appeared to facihtatp the acquisition of English by Spaniards. 
By D, Jose D’Urcullu. 8s. 

A Vocahulpry, English and Spanish; compiled for the use of Eng- 
lishmen employed in die service of the Companies for Working Mines, 
&c. in Mexico and ^outh America. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

^ Rupertl Juvenal* and Koenig’s Persius, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. 

Inaugural Discourse of H. Brougham, Esq. M.P.» on being in¬ 
stalled Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, Wednesday, April 
6* 1825. 2s. 6d. 

HtSTOBT. 

Universal Historical Dictionary. By George Crabb* A.M. Part L 
44e. 9s. ^ 

The History of England during the Reign of George HI, By 
William Jones. 3 vols. 8vo, ll,i48. 

The Histoiy of Greece* in phs.” pessons for Children. By E. A* 
Hendey. Half bound. 2$. « 

Memoirs of Napoleon; 4th volume, 8vq. 14$. 

Remarkable Events in the History of Man. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 

Abi 6g6 de THistoire de France. Par M. des Carriejrcs. 6s. 6d. 

Hibtoire de la Revolution dc 1686 en Angleterre. Par Mazurc, 
3 vols. Svo* ]/. lls. 6d. 

Turner's History of England, new Edition. 5 vols. Svq. 31. 

The Case of Mary Queen of Scots. By H. Campbell. Svo. 12s. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Tear 1783. By 
CapU £. P. Breoton. 4wols. 8vo, 

The Historical Works of Sir James Balfour of Denmylne and Kin- 
naird,. Knight and Baronet, Lord Lyon King at Arms to Charle# the 
First and Charles ^e Second, Published from the origh^l manu¬ 
scripts preserved in the Library of the Faculty of 'Advpcs^s. 4t 
vols. Svo, 21.168. boards. ^ 

The History,of Paris. jSrom the earliest Period to the present day. 
3 voL Svo. 2$. 
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Origtnes I qt'^llemarlc^ t1b« Oritfel^*^ Severn! EmpireSy States, 
and CltiliS, the Eidht ^Heri» Sw^ Wtetummoad. 2 vols. 8vo, 
1 ^. 4 b . beards. ' * h ^ 

Tlie History of ttaiy, from the Fall ef the Westcwn Empire to the 
Ootumendeoseet of the fPfeAch AdValatilftA* J By *0. Fercivah £sq. 
«tdl8.dvo. i;.iOs*. ' ' ’ 

* « uoartCQatfsilta. ‘ 

*^^lVletiooirs of the Calddodmn Hortieultum) Socieiijin ^ No. Xll. 3s. 

lAW. tf* 

' Objectioits to the P^dsad BUI * For better ragelattug the Forms 
of P 4 uoess in the Courts of Law^ ’ and to the present System of ad- 
ixiinistc'iing justice in Scotland; and Suggestions for re<*modelling 
file Bill, or framing another, fqr tho purpose of improving the Form'-, 
Ussening the Expense And Delays of Procedure, and preventing Ap* 
peals to the Hhuse of Lords. S$* \ 

A Jieport of tlte THal of Mr Thomas Menetdis, before the High 
Couit of Justiciary, for an Assault upon Mr William Anid, of Leith, 
taken in short hand. By'James W. Dickson, Est). Advocate, and 
John Dov> W. S<, and carefully revised ds. 6d. 

Practical end ElPhieOtary Abrldgm^t of Law Cases, from 1660 
10 4th Gto, IV, % Charles Petersdoiff, Efcq. Vol. I. Boyal 8yo, 
lLlls.6d. “ » ‘ * 

’ Sheppatd’s Precedent of Precedents. By W. W. WUiiiams, Esq. 

8vo. 3$f, ^ 

* Bchroded ^ Pail,'*’* 6^vo.' 6s^ 6d» ^ /* 

A Brief Treatbo oh "Bona Notdbiliat with an Account of the 
Arctiiephoopal Courts of probate at Vork. By George Lawton. 
$vo. 3s. " * . 

CUilty on DCsfpnts Eoyal%vq. U. l«, 

* Kenneuy oO the Bihkruirs 'Lifws, 4s. 

Cclebra^ Trials, and Remnrkabb Coses of CiiminalJurispiu- 
dence, frodr 1409 b 1823^ iSivols.»8vO. 3f. 12s. 

Cases Deoided jn tjie Court of Session, from 12th November to 
10th De(tembef*|i^4» Reported by Patfich Bhaw and Alexander 
Puhlop, Jurif EsmiireS, AdVoiMites.' 

‘ A Treadfie On the Lattr «^f Scotland, relative to the Poor. By 
' Rbltonder DunIop,T4Sd. jun. Advocate. Sve. ds« BA 

Wetberby*s Obbrvatieneron Making Wills. Small 8vo. 5i. 6d. 

^ Tbdi present Lews relating to Savings Banks in England, omitting 
'Lhe^BeikMIed Chutes In the Statutes; with Explanatory Notes, 
'fdrms, frbr,'at^d a Cetdooi Index. By a Bhrrister. l2mo. sa. 
Jlkp Prociice CourfsoMaWtal; Stsouhe iLega) EaposUion and 
‘ “^ 4 pladdtib» of the Mutiny Aoi, end Articles of War. By 
Bengal NMiwd ioiliAtry. sto. lA 6s. 
otfm w libe CmeeMods ^laated against the BUI for better 
Peftnil of m«m»h the Courts of Law In Scotland. 

Pubfrffror of ,ihe Law "Of Scotland m 
BVo. 4s* 
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MVX>ICIN£, SUROSRY, AND AMAT<3»MY. 

Elements of the Anatomy of the Human Body s with Remarks on 
I*hy{>iology, Pathology, and Surgery. By A. Monro, M.D. 2 vols. 
8to*. Ik 188. 

An Account of Various Cases of Diseased Ovaria, detailing the 
results of Operations performed for extracting them from the Abdo¬ 
men of die Female. By John Lizars, Surgeon, Author of * the Sys¬ 
tem of Anatomical Plates,' dc. Ac. Demy folio, iliuBtrated with 
fine plates, coloured. 18b. 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases. By Alesu Morrison, 
M.D. of the Royal College of Physicians of London and of Edin¬ 
burgh, &c. Ac. Ac. 3s. 

Percival’s Veterinary Lectures. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Scudamore on the Use of Colchicum Autumnale. 8vo. 5s. 

Ryan on the Mincial Wafers of Ireland. 8vo. 3s. 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William Thomas Brande, E(»q. 8vo. 
14s. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and Vegetable Poisons; print¬ 
ed on two sheets of large dramng-paper. 4s. 6d. 

The Medical Pocket-book. By J. S. Forsyth. 18mo* 6s. 

MlSCBLX.A'KEOUS. 

The West Indies as they are. By — Bickell. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Trial of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, in the Court of Common 
Sense. 8vo. 4s. 

Signs before Death, and authenticated Apparitions, in One Hun¬ 
dred Narratives. By Horace Welby. 12mQ. 6a. 

Jouinal of the Sieges of tjie Madras Army in the Years 1817, 
1818, and 1819. By Edward Lake, Lieutenant of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Madras Engineers. In 1 vdl. 8vo. 

The Past, Present, and probibly Future State of the Wine Trade. 
By James Warre. 3s. 6d. > » 

Sylvan Sketches; or, a Companion to the Park and Shrubbery* 
8vo. 12s. * 

Tables of the New System of Weigh and Measures. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley; being Notices and A* 
nccdotOB of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to bo 
described in his Work. By Robert Chambers. Second Edition* 
12m<i. 5s. 

I'lie Operative Mechanic and British Machinist, exhibiting the 
Actual Construction and Practical Uses of all Machinery and Im- 
pldmenu at present used in the Manufactories of Great.Britain. 
By J. Nicliolson, Esq. Civil Engineer* 8vo* 1/.^ lOs. ^ 

A Compendium of the British Peerage,^ contatitlng the Surnames, 
Creations, Residence, Titles,*Offices Civil and Military, and Inter¬ 
marriages of the Two present Generations* By C, White, Esq. 
7s. bound. ^ 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal and Sdentidc Re^eir, No* L 
7s* 6l 
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» The Century of Inventions of the Marcum of Worcester, from 
tlx' Original MSS*^ with Historical and Explanatory Notes, and a 
Biographi<^al Memoir. By C. F. Partington* 12mo. 7s.*6^ 
Foreign, $cene8 and Travelling Bccreattons. By John Howiaon, 
2 volt, post 8vo. 15s. 

, NATDRAt HISTORY. 

Prltottcal Chemical Mineralogy. By Fiedcrick Joyce. Foolscap 
• Svo. Os. 

Description of the Fanlts or Dykes of the Mineral Basin of South 
Wales. Fart I. 4to. 9s. 

Prodromus Floras Nepalensis, or a Description of the Plants in ll»e 
k Kingdom of Nepal and Adjacent Countries. By Mr Da\id Don. 
I2mo. 15s. 

). NOVEI.S AND ROMANCES. 

Decbander, a Tale of the 18th Century. 3 vols ]2mo. 

The Mystery Developed. By Mr M'Derwcnt. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Apology addressed to the Traveller's Club; or, Anecdotes of 
Monkeys. Bvo. 7s. 

Second Journey round the Library of a Bibliomaniac. 8vo. 10s. 

6d. 

Tremaine, or Uie Man of Uefinement. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1^ 
llt.6d. 

Tlte Foresters, By the Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scot¬ 
tish Life." Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Legends of Galloway; being a Scries of Traditions, illustrative of 
its Ancient History, Customs, Manners, and Superstitions, ^y James 
Dennistoun, Esq. 8vo. 7s boards. 

Common Events. A continuation of Rich and Poor. Post 8vo. 
30s. 6d. boat ds, ’ * 

The Itahan Novelists; with ^jptes., By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo.« 2l. 2s. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions ofvtbc South of Ireland. Foolscap 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Lionel Lincoln. By the Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 12tno* IL 
la. 

Claioties and Gravities. By One of the Authors of the Rejected 
Addresses. 3 vols. post 8vo. D. 4s. 

Faustus; his Life, Death, and Descent into Hell. Now Brat tran¬ 
slated from the German; with a coloured Engraving. Small 8vo. 
7*. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, complete. JO vols. royal 8vo. Hi, 
Tal^s and Miscellaneous Pieces. By M. Edgeworth: now first 
cdllecttid^ and printed in an uniform edition. 14 vols. Foolscap. 
i 4 /. 48 . 

MaHampe; an Historical Novel of Palestine. $ voU. 12mo. IHs. 
Ned CJiiiiton! or the Commissary. Comprising Adventures and 
Evtnu daring the Peninsular War. 3 vols. 12wo. Ji, Is. 
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Quarterly List of Nexo Publications, 

L’llonncte Ilomme, ou Lc Niais. Par M. Picard. 3 vols. 12nie. 
15«. 

Don Esteban, or Memoirs of a Spaniard. Written by Himself. 
3 vols. 1/. 4*. 

.Talcs by the O’Hara Family; containing Crohoorc of the Bill- 
Hook, the Fetches, and John Doc. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. 4s. 
Boman Nights at the Tombs of the Scipios. 2 vols. I2mo. 14<s. 
Talcs of my Grandmothrr 2 vols- 12mu. I4s. 

POLITICS ANT) POLITTC.M. l-CONOMY, 

M. Joicsoii’s Principles of I’olitical Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 
The Wist India Colonics: the Calumnies and Misrepresentations 
ciicuhitcd against them by various Writers. By James M'Quecn. 

8VO. ()a. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Political Economy. By J. R. 
M‘CaIloch, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

'riic (yorrecti'd Report of the Speech of the Right lion. G. Can¬ 
ning, in the House of Commons, on February 15, 1825, on the Mo¬ 
tion for Leave to bring in a Bill for the Suppression of IJnlawful Asm 
sociations in Ireland. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on Joint-Stock Companies. By an Old Merchant. 8vo. 
4s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and Import¬ 
ance, of Political Economy: containing an Outline of a Course of 
Lectures on the Principles ^nd Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
]M‘Cuiloch, E'^q. Second Eduion corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 
5s. ()d. bds. 

Memorials of the Puplic Life and Character of the Right lion, 
.lunios O wuld, of Dunnikter. Contained in .a Correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished Min of the last century. KJb. 

Report of the Speeches detivered in the Assembiy Rooms, Edin¬ 
burgh, at the dinner given ip lonpiir of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P,; 
together with Mr Brougham's Address to the Students at his InstaU 
lation to the office of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. Is. 

Popery and the Popish (Jiiestion ; being an Exposition of the Po¬ 
litical and Doctrinal Opinions of Messrs 0‘Connell, Kniuhf, Drom- 
gole, Gandolphy, &c. By the Kcv. G. Croly, A.M., F.R.L.S. 8vo. 
5s. 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of Scotland; with a General 
■View of the History of that Country, and discussions on some im¬ 
portant Branches of Political Economy, By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Part 1. 8vo. • 12s. 

rOLTRY AND MUJ?IC. 

Scottish Harmonics; a select collection of National Airs, arranged 
as Solos, Ducts, or Trios, for the German Flute or Violin. By an 
Amateur, In Three Parts. 10s. 6d. . 

Tiie Bur, with Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. Small 
8vo. .'is. 
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Voctry. By Thomas ^^aude. Foolscap Svo. Ci». 

Sonnets, and other Foems. By E. L. HicliariLson. 8vo. 5s. 
Select Poets of Great Britain: nith Critical Notices. By W. 
Ha/Iitt. 15s. 

l-’inal Appeal to the Literary Public, relative to Pope, in reply t«D 
Mr lloscoe. By the Rev, W. L. Bowles. Hvo. 7s, 

Poems on Vaiious Subjects, chiefly Theatrical. By William Thew. 
8vo, 5s. 

Vision of Hades, and other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Volume VI, of Thomson’s Collection of the Songs of Burns, Sir 
W'alter Scott, and other eminent lyric Poets, ancient and modorn ; 
united to the Select Melodies of Scotland, and of Ireland and Wales ; 
with Vignette-Titles by T, Ilotbard, R.A. Hoyai 8vo. 12s. each 
volume, or without the illustrations, 10s. Gd. 

The New Calliope, No. VI. a Selection of British, and occasionally 
Foreign Melodics, newly arranged for the Piano-Forte, with Vig¬ 
nettes; the Music and Vignettes engraved on Copper, by John 
Bongo. 78. 

The Harp of TAon ; a Series of Lyrics, founded upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures.^ By William Kpox, Author of the Songs of Israel.” 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s, boards. 

Songs of Greece. By C. B. Sheridan. Post 8vo. fjs. 

Milton's paradise Lost, illustrated by J. Martin, Esq. 4to. and 
8vo. 

Bacchus in Tuscany; a Ditbyrambic Poem, from the Italian of F. 
Ilcdi. By L. Hunt. Foolscap Svo. 78, 

The Lady of Truth; a Poem. By the Rev. J, Joyce. 8vo. 6«. 
Scrupiana Poctica. By the Author of “ Juan Sccundus. ” 8vo. 
$ 8 . 

Juan Secundus. Canto 1. 3s. 6d. * 

The Poetical Works and Letter^ of Jhomas Gray; with a Me¬ 
moir of his Life and Writings, and a Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 15s. Large paper, ll. 4s. 

TOPOCnAPHY. 

X.cUers from the Irish Highlands. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Visitor’s Guide to Leamington Spa. 12mo. 8s* Gd. 

Drayer’s Picturesque Tour in Yorkshire, &c. Royal Svo. ISs. 
Clarke’s History of the Hundred of Wantley, 4to. 1/. Is. 
Chronological History of the City of Bristol. By J. Evans. Svo. 
11s, 6d* 

Dayte’s Picturesque Tour in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Svo. ISs. 
Wonders of Nature and United Kingdom. By the 

Rev* J. Goldsmith. $ vols. i2mo. i/. Is. 

Description of Bmy St Rdnumds, with Illustrations of the Church¬ 
es. Svo* Ss. 

THKonoey. 

Hermons on Hoaimg the Word, By Andrfew Thomson, D.D., 
Minister of Bt George’it Cburdlii Edinburgh. ISmo, 2s. boanls. 

* 1 
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Biblical Cyclopscdia. 2 vols. 8vo. 52s. 

A Dissertation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, anil Uses of 
Infant Baptismm By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D, 12mo. 5s., and Svp. 
5s. boards. 

i'ennons on Faitli, and other Subjects. By Robert Nares, M. A., 
S/c. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

A New and Faithful Translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apology for 
tlie Church of England. By Rev. S. Isaacson. 8vo. 14s. 

'fhe Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures asserted. By the Rev. 
S- Noble. 8vo. 14s. 

The Harmony of the Law and (iospel with regard to a future 
Slate. By T. W. Lancaster, M. A. 12s. 

^(‘ientu Bibliea 5 vols. Royal 8vo. 5l. Demy Bvo, 5/. 

V History of the Christian Church, from its Erection at Jerusalem 
lo the Present Time; on the plan of Milner. By the Rev. John 
|Fr3', 13. A. 8vo. 12s. 

The wlmle Works of the Most Rev. Father in God, Robert Leigh¬ 
ton, D. D., Archbishop of Glasgow. To wh.ch is pretixed a Life of 
the Author. By the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 4*vols. 8vo. 1/. 168. 

Caivinistic Predestination repugnant to the General Tenor of 
Scrtptuie. By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D., M. R. 1. A.» 
Kitrg’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin. 

An Essay on the State of the Soul after Death. Bd. stitched. 

The Ductiinc of the Church of Geneva, illustrated in a Scries of 
Sermons, preaqhed by the Modern Divines of that City. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Pons. Bvo. iOs. • 

l..ainbeth and the Vatican ; or, Anccdotc.s of the Church of Rome, 
the Reformed Churches, and dUtingui'^hed Sects and Sectaries of tlie 
Christum Religion in all ages. 5 vols. Bvo.; plates, 1/. Is. 

Obseivations on the Doctrines of Christianity in reference to Ari- 
anism ; and on the Athanav 'ii Creed. By G* Miller, D. D. Bvo. 
7 ... • • 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs of Portugal and Lisbon, 
made during a tesideucc in 1821-2-3. By Mariana Baiiiie. 2 vols. 
12mo. !.{;!». 

An Unsucressful Attempt to reach Repulse Bay, by Sir Thomas 
Rowe’s Welcome. By Captain G. F. Lyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Modern Traveller. 5 vols. 12mo. 1/, Ts, 6d. 


A Visit to Greece, containing various Facts respecting the 1 •Ic 
Jlevoluiluiis in that country. By George Waddington, Esq. 8vo. 
8s. 6(1. * 

A Shoit Nairative of Lord Byron’s last Journey to Greece. By 
Count Peter Gamba. 8vo. 12s, • 

Travels in South America, in 1819-20*31. By A. Cauidclcugh, 


Ei»({. 2 vols. Bvo. I/. 10. 

'I'ravels in Russia and the Krimea, the Caucasus and Georgia. 
By Robert Lyail, M.D. 2 vols* Byo. 1/. lOs. 
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Joamal of a Besidence, and Travels in Colombia, in ] &2S*4. By 
Captain C. S. Cochrane, ll.N. 2 vols. 8vo. ]/. 10b. 

Travels in the Timmannec, Kooranko, and Soolftna Couiitiies, in 
Western A&tca. By Major Laing. 8vo, 15s. 

Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. 

Miscell^eous Observations and Opinions on the Continent. By 
K. Buppa, LL.B. 8vo. H. 5s. 

Travels among tlie Arab Tribes inhabiting the Countiios East of 
Syria and Palestine. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 4 to. plates. 
3/. 15«. 6d. . 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece. By E. Blaquicre, Esq, 

Svo. 12d, 

Ti*avels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Saxony, Piussia, llano- 
ter, &c,, undertaken during the years 1S22-4, while sufltiing liora 
total blindness. By J. Holman, R.N.K.W. 2 vols. Svo. 11. ib. 

Tlie Journal of an Exile. 2 vols. post Svo. 14s. jgl 

Selections from tlic Journals of Travellers in Brazil. By B. Bloun- 
tenoy. Svo. 7s., 

How to enjoy Paris. By T. K. Hervt. ISmo. 10s. 6d. 

I^eating’s ’Havels to St Peter’s Rutr. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/ 8b. 

Three Brothers: or the Adventures and Tiavels of Sir An- 
tboi^j^ Sir Robert, and Sir Thomasl^herley. 8s. Id. bound. 

Narrative of a Journey acioss the Cordillei«i of the Andes, and of 
a residence ‘n Lima and other parts of Peiu, m 1820 and 1821. By 
Robert Proctor, Esq. Svo. 12'*. 

A Narrative of the loss Of the Kent, Kast-Indiaman, by fire, in the 
Biscay, on the Ist of Maich 1825. In a letter to a Incud. By a 
Passenger. 12mo. 2b. 6d. 


No, LXKXJt\ 'is.ill be Published in August. 
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